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A Little Philosophy 


Let us reason together for a moment. 


A little philosophy now and then does not come amiss. 

Many people do not take enough fat in their food. The 
system craves it, but the palate rebels. Such people grow thin 
and suffer from fat-starvation. 

Are you too thin in flesh? Have you the nervousness, the 
insomnia, and the hundred aches and pains that accompany fat- 
starvation ? 


If your system needs more fat, why not take more of it with 
your food? "This is good common sense; it is also sound medical : 
doctrine. 

But it all depends upon the kind of fat you select. 


It should be easily taken, easily digested, and easily appro- 
priated by the tissues of the body. 


All medical writers agree that cod-liver oil is the most easily | 
taken into the system and the most easily appropriated of all the | 
fats. And all who have ever made the trial declare that Scott's 
Emulsion is the most easily taken of any preparation of cod-liver 

‚ oil on the market, because it is not only palatable, but the oil is | 


. already partly digested. 


Besides the best and purest oil, Scott's Emulsion contains the : 


Hypophosphites, the great nerve tonics; and also chemically | 
pure Glycerine, a nourishing, soothing and healing remedy of: 
marked value. 


Whenever there is thinness, in the tiny baby that does not | 


prosper on its food, in the boys and girls who are growing fast : 
and working hard in school, in the pale, anemic mother who ' 
carries the burdens of the household; from early life to old age, 
in all conditions of wasting, Scott's Emulsion offers the best 


Р promise of permanent cure. 


soc. and $1.00; all druggists, SE eae MN 
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the body should be washed and scrubbed with a rubber brush at 
least once a day, and, if possible, oftener. : 

It is not only benefici , but pleasant, when you use Bailey’s 
Rubber Complexion Brush; the skin responds at once, 
throwing off the oily wastes and dead tissues. A feeling of ex- 
hilarating comfort follows—the skin begins to live—then beauty 
follows. Nature takes care of beauty and grace of feature if the 
skin is properly cleansed. Bailey’s Complexion Soap as- 
sists in proper cleansing, and, like all the famous Bailey 
Brushes, should be 


Found at all Dealers, or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
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Mr. Vernon, THE Mecca oF AMERICA. 


E E agitation in the newspapers over 
the proposed removal of the remains 
of George Washington from Mt. 
Vernon to New York having in a large degree 


subsided, it may be well to consider the 


subject from the standpoint of practicality. 
Not, indeed, discarding sentiment, but 
rather educating it, and laying aside parti- 
san, jealous and unworthy rivalries, let the 
subject be considered in its national bearing, 
and with motives only of exalted and com- 
prehensive patriotism. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that on the occasion of the dedication, 
with pageant and ceremony of the costly 
and imposing tomb of the great and mag- 
nanimous Grant, in the proud metropolis of 
the country, that comparison should have 
been made between it and the unadorned 
resting-place of Washington in the quiet 
shades of Mt. Vernon. ‘The contrast is 
striking, and the comparison naturally sug- 
gests itself. But if we consider, not so 
much the men, Washington and. Grant, as 


the times and conditions under which they 
each rendered the country service, the fair- 
minded and discriminating will find no diffi- 
culty in harmonizing the apparent disparity 
in the tombs of these great men whom the 
American people delight to honor, nor in 
discovering а characteristic fitness in the lo- 
cation of each. There is nothing in the 
history of the country associating Washing- 
ton and Grant in such manner as would 
make it appropriate that their graves should 
be together. On the contrary, their tombs, 
as at present, the one costly and imposing, 
situated in a great city, the centér of nine- 
teenth century energy and over-strain, the 
other simple and sequestered, on the banks 
of the Potomac, represent periods quite 
distinct in the country's history. They. 
punctuate crucial eras in the life of the 
Republic, and are land-marks, which should 
not be removed but rather preserved and 
guarded, as object lessons to be studied by 
generations yet to come. 


Wharf, and Boat Landing, Mt. Vernon, 


2 Mt. Vernon, the Mecca of America. 


Mount Vernon from the North. 


It is said that comparisons are odious, 
and it would be unwise as well as unfair, to 
compare Grant with Washington. No two 
men who have attained like distinction in 
military and civil office could be more dis- 
similar in character and qualifications, and 
yet possess such strong points of contact. 
The sword of Washington was drawn for 
the defence and liberation of his country, 


the sword of Grant for its restitution and 


preservation. Neither commanded armies 
for conquest and subjugation, nor for the 
gratification of personal ambition. 

It may be said that the achievement of 
Washington was the American Union, and all 
that it stands for in nurturing and spreading 
the spirit of liberty, in the remodeling -of 
the government, and the uplifting of human- 
ity. 

The achievement of Grant was the resti- 
tution of the Union and the preservation of 
its integrity. Washington led the Colonial 
armies against their common enemy, an 
enemy from without. "Тһе situation which 
confronted Grant was such that supported 
only by that portion of the country loyal to 
the Union, he was obliged to lead an army 
of coercion against an enemy from within, 
attempting to sever the Union, that enemy 
his own countrymen. It was the **inevit- 


able conflict," long predicted, and which 
statesmanship proved powerless to avert. At 
Appomatox, where the cause of the South 
expired, where a proud and courageous peo- 
ple, with exhausted resources and depleted 
numbers, surrendered to the Union leader, 
Grant met his opportunity and realized it. 
In the magnanimity of the terms of that sur- 
render consisted the restoration of the Feder- 
al Union. Hard terms demanded by him at 
that time might indeed have been enforced, 
but the result would have been conquest and 
not restoration. | 
But whatever his greatness and magna- 
nimity, it is not in the nature of things that 
the whole country can regard the tomb of 
Grant with equal reverence and affection. 
American citizens of the South, whose for- 
tunes, during the late war, were cast with 
the Confederacy, may indeed accept the re- 
sult of the war in good faith, and recog- 
nize in the restored Union its most fortunate 
conclusion. With animosities overcome, 
and prejudices dissipated by the processes of 
time, they may recognize in the abilities of 
Grant much to admire, and in his character 
much to respect; they’ may turn out in 
marching columns for the dedication of his 
tomb, but with something more of conven- 
tionality, and something less of enthusiasm, 
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than their fellow citizens of the North, 
whose hearts were with him, and who wished 
success to his standard while the-war was on. 

Grant selected New York for his home, 
and died there. City life seemed to accord 
with his tastes and habits. He figured in the 
country’s history in an era of its. greatest 
opulence and power; when almost bound- 
less in domain, and limitless in resource, its 
citizens were amassing colossal fortunes and 
its cities absorbing its population and wealth. 
The metropolitan had superseded the rural 
influence and domination, and had stamped 
its prestige upon everything, social and gov- 
ernmental. Thus Grant, the successful 
leader of the Union armies, twice invested 
Supreme Executive, was the personification 
of an epoch in which himself was the cen- 
tral figure. It is therefore according to the 
fitness of things that his mortal remains should 
rest in the city of his choice, and that his 
tomb should be in keeping with the mag- 
nificence of its surroundings. Great man of 
the age, interred in the great metropolis of 
the greatest country, and in the grandest 
mausoleum. The aggregation is unique, 
suggestive and historical. 

But the tomb of George Washington 
would be out of place in New York. The 
bare suggestion of removing his remains there 
or to any place away from his beloved Mt. 


Vernon is revolting to the best feeling of 
every American who reveres the memory of 
the Nation’s first citizen. However patri- 
otic and disinterested the motive which sug- 
gests such removal, it is impossible not to 
imagine in it a taint of selfishness, of local 
pride, or the desire for advertisement. То 
remove the remains of Washington and en- 
tomb them within the environment of any 
city, the National Capital alone excepted, 
would desecrate his tomb to the extent, at 
least, of making it merely one of a city's at- 
tractions, a place to be visited as the park 
or zoological garden; not with the reverence 
of visitors to a shrine, but with the curiosity 
of vagrant sight-seers. ‘The proposal, how- 
ever, is not debatable except as a pastime or 
matter of sentiment. The practicalities of 
the subject bring us within the domain of 
Law—of wills, deeds and charters. 
Proposals to remove the mortal remains 
of George Washington from Mt. Vernon are 
not new. ‘The legislature of Virginia in 
1816 by unanimous resolution directed the 
Executive, Gov. Nicholas, to request Judge 
Bushrod Washington, then proprietor of 
Mt. Vernon, and an executor of the will of 
the General, to allow the State of Virginia 
to remove the remains of the General and 
Mrs, Washington to Richmond, and inter 
them there, near the Capitol, under fit- 


Mount Vernon from the East or River Front, 


Mt. Vernon, the Mecca of America. 


The Old Tomb, Mount Vernon. 
Photo. copyright by Luke C. Dillon, 


ting monuments to be erected at the ex- 
pense of the state. The following letters, 
never heretofore published, show the pa- 
triotic impulses of Virginia in desiring to 
possess the body of her distinguished son, 
and the courteous but decided reply of 
Judge Washington setting forth the circum- 
stances which made it impossible for him to 
comply with the request. 


Lerrer From Gov. NicHoras To Jupce Wasn- 
INGTON. 
Ricumonp, FEBRUARY 215т., 1816. 
Sir: 

I perform with infinite satisfaction the duty assigned 
to me by the enclosed resolutions of the General 
Assembly. 

To the unanimous expression of the desire of the 
Legislature, I beg leave to add the earnest wishes of 
the Executive that you will permit the remains of her 
beloved son George Washington and those of his ex- 
cellent and amiable wife, tobe removed to Richmond, 
tò be interred near the Capitol, beneath a monument 
to be erected at the expense of the people of Virginia. 
This application is made: by the native State of Wash- 
ington, not in the vain hope of adding lustre to his 
reputation, ( his fame can not be increased by any human 


structure, ) but as a-memorial of a nation’s gratitude. 


and affection and. in the expectation that it will excite 
a‘ spirit of emulation which will give her for ages to 
come citizens whose lives will be marked by disinter- 
ested devotion to the. public good, such as upon all 
occasion distinguished her illustrious Washington. 

All who have any agency in making this request 
have foreseen the sacrifice of feeling which you will 


make in parting with the remains of relations so re- 
vered, but it is hoped you will yield them to the 
ardent wishes of Virginia. 
I have the honor to be with very great respect, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
W. C. МїсногАз. 
To THE HoNonanLE Воѕнвор WASHINGTON. 


Jepce Wasuincton’s Repry то Gov. NicHoLAs. 
Mr. Vernon, March 18th, 1816. 
Sin: 

It is not in my power to express, in terms which 
would do justice to my feelings, the sensibility with 
which I received the resolution of the Legislature of 
Virginia authorizing the Governor to open correspon- 
dence with me, in behalf and in the name of the 
Commonwealth, to permit the remains of her beloved 
son, the late General George Washington, to be re- 
moved from the family vault at Mt. Vernon, and in- 
terred near the Capitol of Virginia, beneath а monu- 
ment to be erected at the.public expense, and to serve 
as a memorial to future ages of the love of a grateful 
people. The nature of the application, the unanimity 
with which it was made, and the terms in which it 
was expressed, unite to impress me with feelings of 
gratitude which can never be obliterated. 

So many and so powerful are the motives which 
urge me to comply with the wishes of the Legislature, 
so sincere and so earnest is my solicitude to promote 
them, that could I oppose to them only my personal 
feelings, and my individual repugnance to parting with 
the remains of General Washington and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, those feelings would have been subdued, that 
repugnance would have been overcome, and I should 
have yielded their bodies to be disposed of at the will 
of Virginia, painful as the sacrifice must have been. 

But obligations more sacred than anything which 
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concerns myself, obligations with which I cannot dis- 
pense, compel me to retain the mortal remains of my 
venerated uncle in the family vault where they are 
deposited. It is his own will, and that will is to me 
alaw which I dare not disobey. Не has himself 
directed that his body should be placed there, and I 
cannot separate it from those of his relations. 

I pray you, sir, to accompany my profound 
acknowledgement to the Legislature of Virginia, with 
the most respectful assurances that no considerations 
merely personal could have induced me to oppose my 
will to theirs, and that it is not without thé most 
deep-felt regret, that even under the high sense of a 
most sacred duty, I decline to comply with the request 
contained in their resolutions. Permit me, sir, to 
add that the manner in which the request of the Leg- 
islature has been communicated by the Executive, has 
in no small degree increased the pain I inflict on my- 
self in not yielding to that request, and to assure you 
that I am, with very great respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Воѕнвор WASHINGTON. 
To His Excettency W. C. NicHoLas, Gov. or УА. 


The claims of the ancient Commonwealth, 
who gave to the country its most illustrious 
citizen, and whose soil was the scene of his 
early development, to be the. custodian of 
his mortal remains was hardly second to the 
claim of the General Government. But no 
claim, in the estimation of Judge Washington 
could supersede the General’s own will. 
That will, he said, with him was law, a law 
he dare not disobey. 


Surely his countrymen will say *« amen ”? 
to that sentiment, and had Mt. Vernon no 
other hold upon those honored relics, they 
would certainly allow them that sacredness 
of sepulchre observed by all peoples from 
immemorial ages—the wish of the departed 
respecting his place of burial. 

The wish referred to is expressed in the 
following: 


Extract From WasuiNGTON's WILL. 


** The family vault at Mt. Vernon requiring repairs, 
and being improperly situated besides, I desire that a new 
one of brick, and upon a larger scale, may be built at 
the foot of what is commonly called the ** Vineyard 
Enclosure,' on the ground which is marked out, in 
which my remains, with those of my deceased rela- 
tions (now in the old vault), and such others of my 
family as may choose to be entombed there, may be 
deposited. And it is my express desire that my corpse 
may be interred in a private manner, without parade or 
funeral oration.” 


This provision in his will, so far as it re- 
lated to interment in the old vault, the build- 
ing of the new one, and the transfer of his 
remains to it, was carried out in 1837, by 
John Augustus Washington, nephew of 
Judge Washington, next proprietor of Mt. 
Vernon, and by Maj. Lewis, surviving ex- 
ecutor of Washington’s will. 

It is the testimony of those who witnessed 


Ту mam 
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The Tomb of Washington as it Appears at the Present Time. 
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the removal of 
the remains from 
the old to the 
new tomb, that 
the body of the 
General appear- 
ed to be in a fair 
state of preserva- 
tion, as well as 
could be ascer- 
tained without 
removing the 
lead-foil cover- 
ing, which ap- 
peared to rest on 
a full face and 
frame. It was 
placed in a. sar- 
cophagus made 
from a solid 
block of Penn- 
sylvania marble, 
presented by a 
citizen of Phila- 
delphia. And so 
it rests at this 
time. 

It was thought 
that Congress 
would wish 


to purchase Mt. Vernon for the United 
States, and hold it under Congressional con- 
trol, and with this in mind John Augustus 
Washington, the third owner, made certain 
provision in his will, authorizing a sale of it 


Mt. Vernon, the Mecca of America. 


Judge Bushrod Washington, next owner of 
Mt. Vernon after the General. 


to the Govern- 
ment. No offer 
to purchase, 
however, was 
made by the 
Government, 
but later, it en- 
tered into the 
mind and heart 
of a Southern 
lady, Miss Ann 
Pamela Cun- 
ningham, of 
South Carolina, 
to interest the 
women of 
America in a 
plan to raise the 
means, and pur- 
chase the home 
and tomb of 
«< The Father of 
his Country," 
and hold it for 
the American 
people. 
Patriotic wom- 
en in the several 
states entered 
heartily into the 


enterprise, and the late Hon. Edward Everett 
lent his eloquence to the cause in a series of 
lectures for the benefit of the Mt. Vernon 
purchase fund. A corporation was chartered 
by the State of Virginia in 1856 under the 


Mount Vernon from the West. 
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Col. John A. Washington, last individual 
owner of Mt. Vernon. 


name and style of the *« Mt. Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union," which was duly 
organized with Miss Cunningham as fist 
Regent. 

The fund for the purchase was raised, 
and in 1858 the charter was amended so 
that the title to the property could be vested 
in the Ladies’ Association, in its corporate 
capacity, the first Charter, having required 
that the property should be deeded to the 
State of Virginia. 

A contract for the purchase of Mt. Ver- 
non was entered into between Miss Cun- 
ningham and the Jate Col. John A. Wash- 
ington, the last individual owner of Mt. 
Vernon. ‘The sum agreed upon was two 
hundred thousand dollars, this sum being 
fifty thousand less than was offered by pri- 
vate parties, but Col. Washington preferred 
to sell for a less sum for the patriotic pur- 
pose of the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
The property conveyed was **twe hundred 
acres of land, including the Mansion House, 
as well as the tomb of George Washington, 
together with the gardens, grounds, and 
wharf and landing on the Potomac." The 
contract for the sale, of date April 6th 
1858, is recorded at Fairfax Court House, 
Va. 

The following is an important clause in 
the contract. 


‘And the said parties of the second part, (The 
Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union) further 
covenant that the said John A. Washington, and 
his heirs or assigns, shall at all times have and enjoy 
the right to inter the remains of such persons whose 
remains are in the vault at Mt. Vernon, as are not 
now interred. . . ." 

** And that the said vault, and the remains in and 
around it shall never be removed or disturbed. . .”” 


The foregoing condition as to the vault 
and the remains in and around it, appears to 
give Mt. Vernon an inseverable hold upon 
them. 16 is so nominated in the bond"; 
they can never be removed or disturbed. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia in its 
Charter to the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union made the following 
reservation. 


Sec 4. AMENDED CHARTER. 


*¢ The said property herein authorized to be pur- 
chased by the said Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association of 
the Union, shall be forever held by it, sacred to the 
Father of his Country; and if for any cause the- said 
Association shall cease to exist, the property owned by 
the Association shall revert to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, sacred to the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally purchased." 


'The state also reserved, and has ever 
exercised visitatorial priveleges, the Board 
of Visitors consisting of ** five fitand proper 
men annually appointed by the Governor.”’ 

Beyond controversy, the remains of 
George Washington must forever rest in the 
spot of earth selected by himself. That 


Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, to whom the 
Preservation of Mt. Vernon is largely due. 


‘Courtesy of Mr. Clarence Cunningham, 


8 Mt. Vernon, the Mecca of America. 


Room and Bed in which Washington Died. 


spot is now owned and maintained by the 
people of the United States, his grateful 
countrymen; watched over and preserved 
by an association of devoted American 
matrons, whose labor of love and most ex- 
cellent management deserve the gratitude and 
praise of every American. Remains of 
mortal man were never in more fitting, lov- 
ing custody. 

The change and development in American 
sociology since Washington and the Fathers 
of the Uu passed from the scene, have 
surpassed all that could have been fore- 
shadowed to even their prophetic vision. 
It is said “< times change, and men change 
with them, principles never !? The funda- 
menta] principles of popular, constitutional 
government, remain unchanged; neverthe- 
less, they are lamentably disregarded. The 
decadence of lofty self-sacrificing devotion to 
the’ country, that devotion, which calls for 
the surrender of private interest to the pub- 
lic good is too apparent. 


The quiet business methods of the rural 
period, when a man was more esteemed 
than money, and honor was a good en- 
dorser, have also given place to others char- 
acteristic of the times. Great aggregations 
monopolize the industrial field, and corpo- 
rations swallow up the individual to the great 
amassing of wealth and a corresponding 
sacrifice of character. Unquestionably the 
standard of citizenship under the changed 
conditions is lowered. How needful then, 
a calm retreat, where escaped from the 
swirling maelstrom of politics, the moil, toil 
and rush of modern business life, Americans 
may turn aside andrest awhile. ‘Their own 
Mt. Vernon invites them to its quiet shades 
beside the calm river. Here at the tomb 
of him who ever placed public duty before 
every private consideration, whose supreme 


patriotic service won for him the honored 


„› 


name of **Father of His Country," let 
them rekindle their patriotic fires. 


Воѕнкор C. WASHINGTON, 


Daniel Webster, Prince of American Statesmen. 


From the painting by Hoyt, representing the famous orator at the age of 69, 


AMERICAN ORATORS. 


I].—-DanieL WEBSTER. 


HIS prince of American statesmen is 
entitled to unchallenged supremacy 
among the orators of modern times. 

The peer of Demosthenes and the superior 
of Cicero, he had no equal in his own age, 
either in Europe or America. He was the 
master and remains the model of the 
noblest elements and achievements of sena- 
torial, forensic and patriotic eloquence. 
There was an element of human interest 


in the orations of Demosthenes that invested 
them with immortality beyond the spoken 
words of any other uninspired man among 
the ancients. Cicero was a rhetorician who 
spoke with exquisite finish and extreme 
elaboration. His speeches, however, 
scarcely ever transcended the significance 
and scope of the subject in hand, or the in- 
terest and importance of the occasion caus- 
ing the exertion of his marvelous gifts. 


10 American Orators.—Daniel Webster. 


Marshfield, the Home of Daniel Webster. 


Demosthenes, on the contrary, spoke for 
and to the people of all nations and ages, by 
grandly dealing with those great politica] and 
ethical principles that perpetually appeal to 
human minds and hearts. For the same 
reason, Pitt will live longer as an orator in 
the history of British eloquence than will 
the more gifted, learned, and rhetorical 
Burke. Daniel Webster will be remem- 
bered and revered long after the names of 
Clay, Calhoun, and Edward Everett, the 
American Cicero, have been buried in 
oblivion, for the simple reason that he em- 
bodied in his speech those sentiments and 
principles that can never perish so long as 
patriotism and humanity survive. 

Once in an age, a Patrick Henry will 
exclaim, ‘*Give me liberty or give me 
death,’ to remind us of our rights and in- 
spire us with the courage to assert and 
maintain them. It is in Webster, however, 
that we have the best modern reflection 
of the powerful style of Demosthenes, 
which but for him would have died before 
our day. It had passed from the stage of 
actual oratory, and had lain, half forgotten, 
except as a well-worn story, when Hayne 
aroused Webster to great thoughts that 
leaped to immortality at a single bound; 
thoughts that could flow in no other chan- 
nel than the heroic and sublime. No ora- 


tor of modern times has equaled the effect 
of that masterful effort. There has been 
and there still is much of pretentious parade 
and meretricious display; but how little of 
genuine greatness and prevailing power. 
We have had any number of feeble imitators 
of Cicero and Everett, but how few who 
have even suggested the magic gifts of 
thought and speech that blessed the world 
in the eloquence of Demosthenes and Web- 
ster. These marvelously gifted men were 
endowed from the beginning with the ora- 
torical genius and temperament. The 
places which they left vacant have not been 
filled, and I hazard the prediction that the 
world will never see their like again. 


Daniel Webster was born on the 18th of 
January, 1782, in Salisbury, N. H. The 
name is Scotch, and the majority of the 
Webster stock was of the Scottish type. 
His father had served in the French war and 
in the Revolution. But his bravest battle 
was fought in a stern contest with a thin, 
penurious soil, on the frosty verge of the 
original Pilgrim civilization, wringing from 
reluctant nature subsistence for a wife and ten 
children. Daniel, the youngest member of 
the family, was too feeble to work much on 
the farm, and he was sent to an academy. 
He gained rapidly as a student. His father 
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saw the promise of future greatness in the 
boy, and determined to send him to college, 
although that meant to sadly pinch the 
home which knew nothing of the luxuries, 
and possessed but few of the necessities of 
life. 

At fifteen Daniel became a freshman in 
Dartmouth College. At nineteen, he was 
graduated, all the class feeling that he was 
destined to eminence. In 1804, Mr. 
Webster went to Boston as a law student. 
In 1807 he opened an office in Portsmouth, 
N. H. The people there soon took an af- 
fectionate pride in the young lawyer. Jere- 
miah Mason discovered in the blossoming 
new member of the bar, a powerful forensic 
opponent. Six years he served at the New 
Hampshire bar, and was then sent to Con- 
gress, at thirty-one years of age, in 1813. 
He subsequently made Boston his place of 
residence, and was soon sent to Congress 
from his newly adopted state, which he rep- 
resented in Washington with 
such great distinction for many 
years. 

It is said that Napoleon’s 
military ambitions and his dreams 
of fame and glory were inspired 
and fired by the pictures of fa- 
mous battles upon the curtains 
that enclosed his boyhood bed. 
Daniel Webster, when only eight 
years old, saw ina country shop 
window a cotton handkerchief 
with something printed on both 
sides of it. He gave his whole 
stock of hoarded pennies to se- 
cure it, and absorbed its con- 
tents that night by the light of 
the roaring chimney fire, while 
lying on the kitchen floor. It 
was the Constitution of the 
United States that the New 
Hampshire boy was reading 
from the handkerchief and trans- 
ferring to the tablets of his mem- 
ory. He related this incident 
in 1850, and added naively, «І 
have known more or less of that 
document ever since." Forty 
years later came the great Web- 
ster-Hayne debate. He then 
stood forth as the Expounder 
and Defender of the Constitu- 
tion, which he had committed 


to memory, at that early period, in the rude 
farm-house on the edge of the Northern wil- 
derness. 

Webster first entered Congress їп 1813, 
when only thirty-one years old. Clay, 
Calhoun, Lowndes, Pickering, Gaston, For- 
sythe, were the commanding names and fig- 
ures there. When he first took the floor to 
deliver his famous speech on the war ques- 
tion, he put himself at one bound in the 
front rank of American parliamentary thought 
and speech. His address was so weighty 
with historical lore and convincing logic, so 
lofty and calm in tone, so fit to go into per- 
manent literature as a specimen of strong and 
decisive argument, that Chief Justice Mar- 
shall predicted at once that the new speaker 
would become ** one of the very first, if not 
the first, of American statesmen." In 1818, 
when thirty-six, he argued the famous Dart- 
mouth College case before the Supreme 
Court, and won position as a great constitu- 


An early portrait of Webster, drawn from life and engraved by 
J. B. Longacre about the time of Webster’s reply to Hayne, 
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Robert Y. Hayne. 
The eloquent and fiery nullificotionist. Webster’s opponent in 1830. 


tional lawyer, not merely of the first rank 
but also of a new type. In closing his ar- 
gument, he surprised the Court, bar and 
spectators, with a passage of melting pathos, 
im which he mingled his tears with those 
who heard him. The passage was as follows: 


<This, sir, is my case. It is the case not merely 
of that humble institution, it is the case of every col- 
еде in-our land. . . . 

tč Sir, you may destroy-this little institution; it is 
weak; it is in your hands. I know it is one of the 
lesser lights in the literary horizon of our country. 
You may put it out. But if you do so, you must 
carry through your work! You must extinguish, one 
after another, all those greater lights of science which 
for more than a century have thrown their radiance 
ovér our land. 
lege. Апі yet there are those who love it."' 


Here his emotions mastered him; his eyes 
filled with tears, his lips quivered, his voice 
was choked. In broken words of tender- 
ness he spoke of his attachment to the col- 


It is, sir, as I have said, a small col~ 


Daniel Webster. 


lege, and his tones seemed 
filled with the memories of 
home and boyhood; of 
early affections and youth- 
ful privations and struggles. 

«©The Court Room" 
says Mr. Goodrich, to 
whom we owe this descrip- 
tion, ** during these two or 
three minutes presented an 
extraordinary spectacle. 
Chief Justice Marshall, with 
his tall and gaunt figure 
bent over as if to catch the 
slightest whisper, the deep 
furrows of his cheek ex- 
panded with emotion and 
his eyes suffused with tears; 
Mr. Justice Washington at 
his side, with his small and 
emaciated frame, and his 
countenance more like 
marble than I ever saw on 
any other human being, 
leaning forward with an 
eager, troubled look, and 
the remainder of the court 
at the two extremities, 
pressing, as it were, to a 
single point, while the audi- 
ence below were wrapping 
themselves round in closer 
folds beneath the bench, to 
catch each look and every 
movement of the speaker's face. 

*« Mr. Webster. had now recovered his 
composure, and, fixing his keen eye on the 
Chief Justice, said in that deep tone with 
which he sometimes thrilled the heart of an 
audience : 

<< € Sir, I know not how others may feel" 
(glancing at the opponents of the college 
before him) * but for myself when I see my 
Alma Mater surrounded like Cesar in the 
Senate House, by those who are reiterating 
stab after stab, I would not for this right 
hand, have her turn to me, and say, ‘dnd 
thou too, my зоп!? 

Judge Story used to say, ** For the first 
hour we listened to him with perfect aston- 
ishment, for the second hour with perfect 
delight and for the third hour with perfect 
conviction."  Stoical judges were moved to 
tears and the audience was spellbound by 
his affecting peroration, in which the hard 
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and sharp forensic argument had passed into 
loving reminiscence. It may or may not be 
regarded as legitimate dealing with the 
points at issue, but it was the beginning of 
success in a case that appeared to be hope- 
less at first. Two judges only out of seven 
favored Webster's side, notwithstanding his 
eloquence, but this partial support was the 
basis of a successful campaign conducted 
through another year and resulting in a de- 
cision in favor of the college. 

In 1820, at thirty-eight, he sounded a 
new note in American eloquence by his 
Plymouth oration. it seemed like the sub- 
lime utterance of an incarnate century. 
Then followed in quick succession, his cele- 
brated speeches on the Greek question and 
the Panama mission; his-splendid oration at 
the laying of the corner stone of the Bunker 
Hill monument; his matchless eulogy on 
Adams and Jefferson; his great speeches in 
Congress on the tariff and the judiciary, and 
some of his most important and notable 
arguments before the Su- 
preme Court. [n all of 
these performances, he as- 
tonished his hearers with a 
unique manifestation of his 
myriad-minded greatness. 
As a reasoner, Mr. Web- 
ster had no equal among 
his contemporaries. His 
logic was as clear, incisive, 
and vise-like as his oratory 
was persuasive and con- 
vincing. Іа the sharp, 
close cross-fire of debate, 
or in the calm survey and 
powerful combination of 
facts and principles, he was 
without a peer. By this 
method, he held a jury as 
he held Chief Justice Mar- 
shall-and Judge Story. He 
commanded the Senate 
with the same ease that he 
swayed the masses in Fan- 
еш Hall. He adhered to 
simplicity and made elo- 
quence result from the 
breadth of a field of fact 
on which his marvelous 
intellect cast its light. 

No estimate of Daniel 
Webster as an orator 


Secretary of State and Chief Justice Supreme Court. 


would be adequate in which his personal 
presence was not considered as an important 
adjunct of his genius. It is undoubtedly 
true that what he said seemed to be truer 
and grander because he said it. When he 
spoke the power of a great personality was 
manifested. In form, in dignity and grace 
of bearing, he impressed one with being a 
fit orator to represent a cause of universal in- 
terest before a parliament of Prime Ministers 
and princes. No triumph that he ever won 
seemed to require the whole of his resources. 
He was master of every emergency. The 
movement of his mind suggested the might 
of the sea, and was like the ground swell of 
а resistless force. His eloquence had always 
the self-assured strength that made it compe- 
tent to the utterance of a nation's thought 
and purpose. Thus, in 1830, Mr. Web- 
ster voiced, as no one else could, the senti- 
ment of the country and the spirit of our in- 
stitutions in his ever-memorable reply to 
Hayne. Every noble and lofty element of 


John Marshall, LL. D., ‘‘Expounder of the Constitution." 


From the painting by Inman. 
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J. C. Calhoun, the Apostle of Secession, to whom Webster replied 
in 1833, in one of his most brilliant orations. 


power in debate is conspicuous in this mas- 
terful speech. It literally pulverized and 
annihilated the Calhoun-Hayne doctrine. 
The chord it struck sounded rich and deep all 
over the land. It roused a new spirit of 
patriotism and called forth from the aged 
Madison an endorsement of the Webster ar- 
gument as the doctrine of the framers of the 
Constitution. The following quotation will 
afford some idea of the power of this speech: 


** While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, 
gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us and 
our children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate 
the veil. God grant that in my day, at least, that 
curtain may not rise! When my eyes shall be turned 
to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, may I 
not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of а. once glorious Union; on States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with 
civil feuds, or drenched, it may be in fraternal blood! 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and 
honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, 


its arms and trophies streaming in their 
original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured, 
bearing for its motto, no such miser- 
able interrogatory as ‘What is all 
this worth?” nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, * Liberty first, 
and Union afterwards; but every- 
where, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind un- 
der the whole heaven, that other sen- 
timent, dear to every true American 
heart: Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable! >? 


The marvel of this speech, 
six hours long, running the en- 
tire gamut of oratory and fit 
to be stereotyped with the no- 
blest products of genius, is that 
it was almost wholly extem- 
pore. The language of not a 
page of it was committed to 
memory. The brief consisted 
of half a sheet of letter-paper. 
Hayne finished in the after- 
noon of January 25; Webster 
replied the next morning. 
Hew did he spend the inter- 
vening evening? Edward Ev- 
erett tells us as follows: 

** [ spent the preceding even- 
ing with him," said Mr. Everett, 
<‹апа found him entirely at ease, 
sportive and full of anecdote. 
He was as unconcerned and as free of spirit 
as when floating in his fishing boat along a 
hazy shore, gently rocking on the tranquil 
tide, dropping his line here and there with 
the varying fortune of the sport. The next 
morning he was like some mighty admiral, 
dark and terrible, casting the long shadows 
of his frowning guns far over the sea that 
seemed to sink beneath him ; his broad pen- 
nant streaming at the main, the stars and 
stripes at the fore, the mizzen and the peak, 
and bearing down like a tempest upon his 
antagonist, with all his canvas strained to 
the wind and all his thunders roaring from 
his broadsides.”” 

Hayne's speech made an immense and 
intense impression. It flamed with fierce 
invective. It was uttered with superb de- 
clamatory skill and energy. It bristled 
with statements of the most irritating per- 
sonal allusion, and throbbed throughout 
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E ee and float. Instantly, I thought of how my brother, 
i Ezekiel, had, a year before, fallen while making a 
speech and died ere his head touched the floor. By a 
strong effort, I subdued my perturbation. Soon my 
feet felt the floor again. Then they grew heavy. 
Finally they seemed rooted like rocks. Му brain was 
now free. All that I had ever read, or thought, or 
acted, in literature, history and law, in politics, seemed 
to unroll before me in glowing panorama, and then it 
was easy, if I wanted a thunderbolt, to reach out and 
take it as it went smoking by.”’ 


Perhaps the most satisfactory definition 
and description of eloquence is that given 
by Daniel Webster himself, as follows : 


ү ‹<'Тгие eloquence does not consist in speech. It 
cannot be brought from afar. Labor and learning may 
toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and 
phrases may be marshalled in every way, but they can- 
not compass it. It must exist in the man, in the sub- 

| ject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense 
expression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire to 


Judge Joseph Story. 
From a drawing by W. W. Story. 


with the bitterest political and sectional ani- 
mosity. — Webster's friends trembled- for 
him, and his enemies believed him to be 
annihilated. Mr. Iredell, one of the Sena- 
tors from North Carolina and a devoted 
follower of Calhoun and Hayne, did not 
agree with these jubilant friends of the bril- | 
liant Southern orator, as to Webster’s an- 
nihilation. . He said. to one of these rejoic- 
ing nullificationists, «« He has only started 
the lion; wait till we hear his roar and feel 
his claws.” - 

Despite the fact that Webster was. preoc- 
cupied at the time with an important case 
in the Supreme Court, the roar and the 
stroke came the next дау. This reply 
would have been a wonderful production 
under any circumstances, but its almost un- 
premeditated utterance marks it with a dis- 
tinction unparalleled in ancient or modern 
oratory. Webster’s own account of this 
marvelous effort is extremely interesting. ; 

It is as follows : THA 


** Not until I took the floor, and saw the immense S Й 
concourse, and felt the hush of expectancy, did І feel j Я 
the slightest trepidation. Then there rushed upon me s i ees 
the sense of the full responsibility of my position. It ieee т т=ст== 
very nearly unmanned me. — A strange sensation came A Characteristic Portrait of Webster. 


over me. Му feet felt light; they seemed not to |. dan AT Р 
В From the painting by D'Avignon, about the time of Web- 
touch the floor, It was as though I had begun to rise р еле reply io Calhoun. 
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A Particularly fine and rare Portrait of Webster. 
Painted by R. M. Staigg and engraved by Cheney & Dodson, 


it, but they cannot reach it. It comes, if it comes at 
all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, 
or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, 
original, natural force.  'The graces taught in the 
schools, the costly ornaments and studied contrivances 
of speech, shock and disgust men, when their own 
lives and the fate of their country hang on the decisions 
of an hour. Then words have lost their power, and 
rhetoric is in vain. The clear conceptions outrun the 
deductions of logic; the high purpose, the firm resolve, 
the dauntles$ spirit, speak on the tongue, beam from 
the eye, and urge the whole man onward, right on- 
ward to his object. This is eloquence, or rather, it is 
something greater and higher than all eloquence, it is 
action—noble, sublime, god-like action." 


Webster’s reply to Calhoun, in 1833, 
was a sterner and even stronger speech than 
was his reply to Hayne. Calhoun was the 
head and front of the nullification and seces- 
sion conspiracy. This was a discussion with 
hands upon swords. Calhoun’s speech, 
which lasted two days, was a splendid in- 
tellectual effort. But it was wholly meta- 
physical and artificial. When reading it, 
one is forced to confess that it is a consum- 
mate piece of subtle speculation and argu- 
mentation. But when it is laid down, it 
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melts away. It was concocted to meet a 
condition and justify a passion. Mr. Web- 
ster replied at once, in a speech of five hours, 
and successfully met every turn and twist of 
the secession hypothesis. He unfolded and 
exalted the Constitution as a power sovereign 
and supreme, for certain purposes, and to be 
interpreted alone by Congress and the Su- 
preme Court. It was an unparalleled exhi- 
bition of sound and solid reasoning contrasted 
with shifty speculation and tricky metaphys- 
ics. It followed up mercilessly every arti- 
fice and sophism of the secession heresy. 
Calhoun was acute, but narrow. Webster 
was broad, massive and comprehensive. 
Calhoun was the chieftain of a clan. Web- 
ster was the champion of a nation. He was 
truly the ** Defender of the Constitution."? 
The following quotation exhibits the animat- 
ing spirit of this wonderful speech. 


** Be assured, sir, be assured, that among the politi- 
cal sentiments of this people, the love of the Union is 
still uppermost. They will stand fast by the Constitu- 
tion, and by those who defend it. I rely on no tem- 
porary expedients, on no political combination; but I 
rely on the true American feeling, the genuine patriot- 
ism of the people, and the imperative decision of the 
public voice. Disorder and confusion indeed may 
arise; scenes of commotion and contest are threatened, 
and perhaps may come. 
for the continuance of the domestic peace and quiet of 


With my whole heart I pray _ 


the country. I desire, most ardently, the restoration 
of affection and harmony to all its parts. І desire that 
every citizen of the whole country may look to this 
government with no other sentiments than those of 
grateful respect and attachment. But I cannot yield 
even to kind feelings the cause of the Constitution, the 
true glory of the country, and the great trust which we 
hold in our hands for succeeding ages. If the Consti- 
tution cannot be maintained without meeting these 
scenes of commotion and contest, however unwelcome, 
they must come. We cannot, we must not, we dare 
not omit to do that, which, in our judgment, the safety 
of the Union requires. ”? 


It would be well with the Nation, if it 
could to-day command that massive brain, 
patriotic heart and eloquent tongue. In 
sheer force of intellect, in magnetic elo- 
quence, in the mastery of political philos- 
ophy and in the knowledge of and devotion 
to the Constitution of his country, he was 
first and foremost of the American states- 
men of his age, and it is doubtful whether 
he had a superior in any country or any 
age. The passing away of this majestic 
man seemed an infinite loss to the American 
people and to the cause of republican institu- 
tions. Still, he remains with us in the in- 
fluence of his imperishable words, of pa- 
triotic eloquence and sagacious statesmen- 
ship. 

A. W. Ілснтвоовм, 


Triumvirate of American Patriotism: Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. 
From the engraving by John Sartain, 
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Jonn Brown, Тнв American REFORMER. 
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In Еснт Instatments.—I. 


By Witt M. Cremens. 


of rare deeds and noble virtues never die. The 
names of Savonarola, Luther, Melancthon, Peter 
the Hermit, Joan of Arc, Cromwell and Jonn Brown 
are carved upon the immortal tablets of everlasting fame. 
Jokn Brown was one of the mysteries of the human. 
No man has ever explained the philosophy of his life and 
Jean of Arc. character. We simply know him as а rare example of 
bravery, of moral worth and true manhood. His char- 
acter was remarkable for moral purity and invincible te- 
nacity of will. He displayed the deepest devotion to an 
idea—that of war against human slavery. He believed 
that ‘*who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow." He was a stern, uncompromising hater of 
human bondage. Slavery to him was a heinous crime. 
It meant the everlasting blighting and blasting of man- 
hood. Upon the gallows he declared that slavery was 
**the sum of all villainies,’’ and must speedily perish 
from the land. Не possessed the will of a Hercules, the 
faith of an Aaron. He defied formal law and the slug- 
gish public opinion of his time, in the interests of the one 
cause—-** justice to all men.’’ "There is nothing grander р 
in history, more sublime, than the life of this strange Peter the Hermit. 
man. Aye, truly 


[ ] EROIC characters are immortal. The memories 


Savonarola. 


Melancthon. 
“© His soul goes marching оп.?” 


John Brown belongs to that rare class of men whose 
names grow with history. His life commanded respect 
and honor. His death was marked by a singular pathos, 
a sadness that won the sympathy of the people. Ex- 
cepting Lincoln and Grant he remains to-day the best 
remembered man of half a century. «< They hung him 
üp between heaven and earth as a sign that justice must 
be done; but they did not dream that the future would 
speedily take them at their word, and visit upon them 
the penalty of their own philosophy. History has dis- 
closed the truth and completed the story of his desperate 
exploit and his willing and pathetic sacrifice. He lost 
Oliver Cromwell. his life, but he gained his object."' Martin Luther. 


Copyright, 1897, by Will M. Clemens. Entered at Stationer's Hall, London, Eng. 


The Birthplace of John Brown at Torrington, Conn. 


The house as it stands to-day, from a photograph by Н, D. Barker. John Brown was born on May 9, 1800, In the room 


at the left corner on the ground floor. 


He was the second child and the first son, 


Joun Brown, THE AMERICAN REFORMER. 


PON the grave.of John Brown 
| | might well be written, << Dust to 
dust, granite to granite, here lies 
the last of the Puritans." Peter Brown, 
an Englishman, unmarried, came with the 
pilgrims to America in the historic May- 
flower in 1620. Не died in 1633, having 
been twice married. The order of the 
court, in the settlement of his estate, records 
his having had ** divers children, by divers 
wifes.’? Martha was probably his first wife 
at Salem. His second wife, Mary, admin- 
istered upon the estate. In 1644, his 
daughters, Mary and Priscilla, were, by an 
order of the court, sent to live with their 
uncle, John Brown of Duxbury. Peter 
Brown of Windsor was the only son. 
In 1658 Peter was married to Miss 


Mary Gillett of Windsor, Conn. He died 
October 9, 1692, at the age of sixty years, 
leaving four sons and seven daughters. ‘The 
second son, John, was born January 8, 
1668, and was married in 1692 to Eliza- 
beth Loomis. Eleven children resulted 
from this union, the eldest, a son named 
John, being born March 20, 1700. He 
was married in 1725 to Mary Eggleston. 
Their first born, John, became the third of 
that name in the family; Не was born 
November 4, 1728, and was married in 
1758 to Hannah Owen, a native of 
Wales, and a direct descendant of John 
Owen. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, John 
Brown, the third, was chosen Captain of 
the training band at West Simsbury, Conn. 


NOTE.—“ The Life and Times of John Brown,” the first instalment of which is herewith presented, will continue in suc- 


ceeding numbers of this magazine during the larger part of 1898. 


The work is of vast historical importance, and con- 
D 


tains many new and important facts concerning the life and character of the © Hero of Ossawatomie. 
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He started for New York in April, 1776, 
where he joined the forces of the continental 
army, serving under Colonel Jonathan Petti- 
bone. His commission signed by Governor 
Trumbull was dated May 23, 1776. After 
serving in the ranks for nearly two months, 
he fell а victim to a prevailing epidemic, 
and died at the age of forty-eight, in a barn, 
a few miles north of New York city, where 
the army was at that time encamped. His 
body was buried in the Highlands, near the 
western bank of the East river. In the 
burying ground of Canton Centre, Conn., 
upon a marble monument appears the fol- 
lowing inscription: “© In memory of Cap- 
tain John Brown, who died in the Revolu- 
.tionary Army, їп New York, Sept. 3, 
4776. He was of the fourth generation 
in regular descent from Peter Brown, one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers,- who landed from the 
Mayflower, at Plymouth, Dec. 22d,1620."* 
Captain Brown left a family of eleven 
children, the eldest a daughter thirteen years 
of age. In later years one of the sons be- 
came a judge in Ohio, 
and a son of one of 
the daughters was 
president of a leading 
New England col- 
lege for over twenty 
years. The children 
were reared by the 
widow with singular 
tact and judgment, 
to habits of industry 
and principles of vir- 
tue, and all became 
distinguished citizens 
in the communities 
in which they resided. 
Mrs. Brown, we are 
told was a woman of 
great energy and econ 
omy, the economy 
being a needful virtue. 
Abiel Brown, one 
of the four sons, 
lived and died in the 
old homestead at 
Canton Centre, Conn., 
and John, who was 
afterward known as 
* Deacon? Brown, 
lived and died at Hart- 
ford, in the same state, 


Akron, Ohio, 


sociate of John Brown. 


Col. Simon Perkins. 


From a photograph taken in 1870 by W. C. North, of 
Cleveland; kindly loaned by Col. Geo. T. Perkins, of 
Simon Perkins was one of the foremost 
citizens of Northern Ohio during the war period. He 
was the senior member of the firm of Perkins & Brown, 
wool factors, and for many years was the business as- 
During his residence in Akron, 
Qhio, Brown occupied a house on the Perkins’ estate, 


Owen Brown, brother of the last two 
named of the family, was the father of John 
Brown of Harper's Fetry.. He was mar- 
ried, when a very young man, to Ruth 
Mills, a daughter of Gideon Mills, “© who 
was himself an officer in the Revolutionary 
army, and was entrusted with the command 
which had in charge a large portion of the 
prisoners comprising Burgoyne’s army." 
Gideon was the son of Peter Mills who 
came from Holland and settled at Bloom- 
field, Conn. 

In 1793, Owen Brown, having married 
in February of that year, removed to Nor- 
folk, Conn. Their first child, Anna Ruth, 
was born July 5, 1798. John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry, the second son, was born 
May 9, 1800. A year previous the fam- 
ily had removed. to Torrington.. The town 
records at Torrington record the follow- 
ing: 


“John Brown, son of Owen and Ruth Brown, 
was born in Torrington, Connecticut, the ninth day of 
May, 1800.” 


Salmon Brown was 
born April 30, 1802, 
and still another son, 
Oliver Owen Brown, 
was born October 26, 
1804. The family 
lived in a frame house, 
about a mile west ofthe 
town meeting house in 
"Torrington,until 1805. 
In the latter part of that 
year they removed to 
Ohio. Owen had 
previously visited the 
Western Reserve and 
purchased a small tract 
of land in the village 
of Hudson in Summit 
County, about thirty 
miles south of Cleve- 


land. The country 
was wild and deso- 
late. Hudson at that 


time was a mere In- 
dian trading post. The 
Indians were friendly 
to the whites, bring- 
ing venison, wild tur- 
keys and fish to the 
village. They re- 
mained in the vicinity 
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until the break- 
ing out of the 
war of 1812. 

Owen Brown 
became one of 
the leading citi- 
zens of Hudson, 
and stood in 
very great favor 
among hisneigh- 
bors. Не was 
described as be- 
ing «а very de- 
vout man and 
one who was 
often seen at 
home upon his 
knees in pray- 
ег.’ He was 
commonly call- 
ed Squire 
Brown,” and at 
one time was one 
of the board of 
trustees of Ober- 
lin College. He 
was an in- 
veterate and 
most painfui 
stammerer. It is said that he could not 
speak without stammering, except in prayer. 

The incidents of John Brown’s childhood 
were commonplace. He was fond of the 
roughest outdoor plays, ran barefooted and 
bareheaded, and always chose to remain at 
home and work rather than be sent to 
school. His mother died when he was 
eight years of age, and the boy felt her loss 
very keenly for many years. When the 
war of 1812 broke out, his father contracted 
to furnish the troops with beef cattle, driv- 
ing the animals to the camps, on which 
occasions the boy accompanied him. It was 
in this way that the lad saw something of 
military men and camp life. He was fre- 
quently present at the councils of the officers, 
and learned how the army was supplied and 
maintained in the field. He was present at 
Hull's surrender in 1812, and overheard 
conversations between Cass, McArthur and 
other subordinate officers of that general, 
which he said, could he have reported them 
to the proper persons in Washington, would 
have branded them as traitors. То their 
disorderly conduct he ascribed the sur- 


Elijah P. Lovejoy. 


Drawnfrom a silhouette owned by 
Owen Lovejoy, of Princeton, Ill. 
Elijah Lovejoy was an abolitionist 
who edited an anti-slavery paper at 
Alton, Ill. Lovejoy was murdered 
by amob and the crime aroused in 
John Brown his first antagonism to 
slavery. The news of Lovejoy’s 
murder caused John Brown to say: 
* By THE GRACE OF Gop I WILL 
DEVOTE MY LIFE FROM THIS DAY 
TO THE EXTINCTION OF SLAV- 
ERY.” 


render, and thought great injustice had been 
done to Hull, who, though an old man, 
he considered brave and honest. 

From his tenth to his fifteenth year John 
Brown read few books. By his own tes- 
timony he “© пеуег knew one of a pack of 
cards from another, and never attempted to 
dance in his life. At the age of fifteen he 
was very strong physically, large of his age, 
and ambitious to perform a man’s labor. 
He worked for a time in his father’s tannery 
at Hudson. From his earliest childhood he 
had been taught to « fear God and keep His 
commandments." He read the Bible, the 
<< Fables of Æsop,” << Pilgrim’s Progress”? 
and other books. At the age of six- 
teen he was a zealous young Christian. 
He became a member of the Presbyterian 
Congregation in Hudson, and was an earn- 
est and sincere believer in Presbyterian doc- 
trines until his death. 

Shortly before his seventeenth birthday, 
young Brown started overland for Massa- 
chusetts, where he intended to enter college 
and prepare himself for the ministry. For 
a time he attended the Morris Academy in 
Connecticut, with his younger brother 
Salmon. 

А story of the two brothers is told, how 
John, finding that Salmon had committed 
some school offense, for which the teacher 
had pardoned him, said to the teacher: 

*« Mr. Vail, if Salmon had done this 
thing at home, father would have punished 
him. I know he would expect you to 
punish him now for doing this—and if you 
don't, I shall." 

"That night, finding that Salmon was likely 
to escape punishment, John made good his 
word——more in sorrow than in anger—giv- 
ing his younger brother a severe flogging. 

Young Brown visited Canton, Conn., 
to consult with Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, 
a relative of his father, and upon that 
gentleman's advice, proceeded to Plainfield, 
Mass., where Rev. Moses Hallock was 
conducting a school for boys. The Plain- 
field school was famous for having grad- 
uated ministers and missionaries. The 
poet Bryant had attended school there for 
several years. In this school young Brown 
was partially fitted for college, but was 
compelled to return to his home in Ohio, 
owing to a severe attack of inflammation of 
the eyes, 
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A brother of Rev. Hallock who lived 
with Brown for some months in the Hallock 
homestead, thus describes the young man's 
appearance and behavior. «Не wasa tall, 
sedate, dignified young man. He had been 
a tanner and relinquished a prosperous busi- 
ness for the purpose of improving his intel- 
lect, but with what ultimate end I do not 
now know. He brought with him a piece 
of sole leather, about a foot square, which he 
had himself tanned for seven years,to re-sole 
his boots. . He had also a piece of sheepskin 
which he had tanned, and of which he cut 
some strips about an eighth of an inch wide 
for other students to pull upon." 

It was John's design to enter Amherst 
College, which was founded about that time, 
and of which his cousin, Dr. Herman 
Humphrey, was president and head teacher 
for many years. The young man, vexed 
and discouraged at his inability to obtain a 
theological, or even a preparatory educa- 
tion, and being also, it is said, crossed in love 


тормо up acf 


affairs, returned to his father’s home in 
Ohio. Had he been in good health, and 
possessed of sufficient means to pay for an 
education necessary to qualify him for the 
ministery, the tanner boy, reared to man- 
hood in his father's tan yard, would no doubt 
have remained in Massachusetts; would 
have mounted the pulpit of the Presbyterian 
church, and would not have died upon the 
scaffold in Virginia. 

Turning from the east and its collegiate 
honors he entered upon the rough life of a 
young pioneer in the wide west. -Henry 
D. Thoreau told some plain truths when he 
said: ** He did not go to Harvard. Не 
was not fed upon the pap that is there fur- 
nished. Аз he phrased it, *I know no 
more grammar than one of your calves.’ 
But he went to the university of the West, 
where he studied the science of Liberty, 
and, having taken his degrees, he finally 
commenced the public practice of humanity 
in Kansas. Such were his humanities—he 


Present Occupants of the John Brown Homestead, Torrington, Conn. 


A negro family now occupies the house at Torrington, Conn., where John Brown was born, May 9, 1800. It seems a 
strange coincidence that after half a century this historic house should be occupied by people of the negro race, for whom the 
old hero gave his life. The view is from a photograph by Н. D. Barker. 
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The Surrender of Hull. 


The father of John Brown was engaged during the war of 1812 to furnish supplies to the 
American troops. John Brown as a boy often accompanied his father on visits to the camps 
He was present at Hull's surrender and obtained upon this occa- 


of the American forces. 
sion his first knowledge of military men and warfare, 


would have left a Greek accent slanting the 
wrong way and righted up a falling man." 

Prior to his departure for the east young 
Brown had formed the acquaintance of 
several young ladies of the vicinity of his 
home, among them Miss Dianthe Lusk. 
After the death of John Brown's mother, 
Miss Dianthe and her mother had kept 
house for the Browns in Hudson, and in 
this way а warm friendship sprang up be- 
tween the two young people, resulting in 
their marriage June 21, 1820. 

Miss Lusk was a remarkably plain, neat, 
industrious and sensible girl. In after years 
Brown said of her: « This woman by her 
mild, frank and consistent conduct, acquired 
and maintained a most powerful and good 


influence over me. 
Her plain but kind 
admonitions generally 
had the right effect." 

The young wife 
of John Brown came 
from an excellent 
family. Her mother 
was the daughter of 
John Adams, an army 
contractor in the Re- 
volution. From the 
same ancestors came 
JohnAdams,the second 
president, and Sam- 
uel Adams,the Revolu- 
tionary patriot. The 
Lusks had moved to 
Ohio from New York 
state in 1801. Their 
house in Hudson was 
not far from that of 
Owen Brown. 

From his twenty- 
first to his twenty-sixth 
year, John Brown was 
employed as foreman 
in his father’s- tan- 
nery at Hudson, At 
leisure hours. he tilled 
a few acres of land, 
and studied several 
books on surveying. 
He occasionally per- 
formed labor for the 
neighboring farmers. 
His first child, John 
Brown Jr., was born 
July 25, 1821. His second son, Jason, 
was born January 19, 1823, and the third 
son, Owen, November 4, 1824. 

In the spring of 1826, he removed with 
his family to Richmond, a village in Rich- 
land township, Crawford County, Pa., a 
few miles from Meadville. 'Fhere, for 
a time he was proprietor of a small tan- 
nery. A few years since the building 
which Brown constructed for the purpose 
was still in existence in a fair state of pre- 
servation. 

In Richmond he purchased five hundred 
acres of land heavily timbered with hem- 
lock, the bark of which he used for tanning. 
His nearest neighbor was a Mr. Delamater, 
who lived in a log house four miles away. 
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Brown's house was. of rough logs, with two 
large rooms on the ground floor, —one used 
as kitchen, dining. room, and living room, 
and the other for a sleeping room. Family 
worship was held each day in the living 
room, Brown leading in prayer. He was 
postmaster of the place, having the office in 
his house. The men who worked in his 
tannery boarded with the family. 

As a surveyor Brown travelled through a 
large portion of Western Pennsylvania. 
'The life in the woods to which he was 
trained from a boy, gave him the habits and 
the keen sense of a hunter. He was re- 
markably clear sighted and quick of ear. 
He knew all the devices of woodcraft, and 
declared that he could make a dinner for 
forty men out of one ox. 

Upon several occasions Brown refused to 
sell sole leather at his tannery until every 
drop of moisture had been dried from it, 
lest he should sell his customers water and 
reap the gain. 

It was at this period in his life that he 
refused to perform the required military 
duty, always paying his fines 
like a Quaker, rather than sub- 
mit to being drilled and being 
annoyed with military affairs. 

During his residence in Rich- 
mond four children were born : 
Frederick Brown on January 9, 
1827; Ruth Brown, February 
18,1829; Frederick Brown zd., 
December 31, 1830, and an 
infant son born August 7, 1832, 
the child having been buried 
with his mother, whose death 
occurred three days later. А]- : 
though expressing great grief a: 
the death of his wife, Brown 
married again in the following 
spring. His second wife was 
Mary Ann Day, a highly res- 
pected young woman of Mead- 
ville. - Thirteen children blessed 
the second union, the eldest, 
Sarah Brown, having been bor: 
in Richmond, May 11, 1834. 

Brown returned to Ohio in 
1835, locating in Franklin 
Mills, Portage County, not 
many miles distant from the 
old homestead in Hudson, 


in the adjoining County of TT: 


Summit. Here he continued at his trade 
of tanner, and embarked quite extensively as 
a speculator in real estate, but was unfortunate 
and losta considerable sum of money. He 
also bred racing horses from the horse 
** Count Piper," and from another called 
**John McDonald." He broke the young 
colts himself and had no scruples about 
breeding race horses at that time, but after- 
ward gave up the business on principle. 
At first he argued that if he did not breed 
them, somebody else would; but his son 
John convinced him that his argument was 
that of gamblers and slaveholders, and he 
abandoned the business and went into sheep 
farming. His property in Franklin was 
worth at that time about twenty thousand 
dollars. He was considered a man of ex- 
cellent business judgment, and was chosen 
one of the directors of a bank at Cuyahoga 
Falls, a neighboring town. The financial 
crash of 1837 ruined his fortune. 

It was then that he first conceived the 
idea of attacking slavery and devoting his 
life to the cause of the colored man in bond- 


Frederick Douglass. 


Frederick Douglass,the most celebrated negro of this country ,formed an ac- 
quaintance with John Brown at Springfield, Mass., where Brown was living in 
This acquaintance developed into a firm friendship existing to the day 
of John Brown's execution. 


26 John Brown, the 


American Reformer. 


Portrait of John Brown in 1857. 


From a daguerreotype taken in Boston by J. J. Hawes. 
at the request of Theodore Parker, Frederick Douglass and other abolitionists, on the 
occasion of Brown’s visit to Boston to obtain funds for his campaign in Kansas and Nebraska. 


age. The Western Reserve College was 
located in Hudson, and political meetings 
were frequently held there. In 1837, 
when Elijah. Lovejoy, an editor and an 
abolitionist was murdered at Alton, Illinois, 
L. R. Hickok, afterward of Union College, 
was professor at Western Reserve — the 
only one of the professors there who was at 
that time an avowed abolitionist. ^ Prof. 


The photograph was taken 


Hickok announced the news of Lovejoy’s 
death by a personal call upon each student, 
stating that recitations were suspended for 
the day, and calling a meeting in the college 
chapel that afternoon. ‘There a mass meet- 
ing was announced for the following day. 
Professors, students and citizens filled the 
church at the appointed hour. Burning 
words were spoken. The conservative 
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Professor threw all the repressed enthusiasm 
of his nature into sentences which depicted 
the situation and the remedy in vivid colors. 
Another press was to be established in 
Alton, citizen soldiers were to guard it, 
relay after relay if necessary, as the advance 
guard was shot down, until liberty of speech 
and freedom of the press were secure. 
** And if you want me for the first volun- 
teer," concluded the Professor, І am 
ready." A hush pervaded the audience. 
John Brown sat that day in the rear of the 
church. Hitherto silent, he rose at the 
conclusion of the Professor's speech and said 
slowly and distinctly in the hearing of all: 

** By the grace of God, I will devote my 
life from this day to the extinction of slay- 
erya 

From that eventful day John Brown pa- 
tiently awaited the time for action. 
** Learn to wait’’ was one of the sterling 
rules of his life. He held his purpose 
steadily in view from that time, and was 
ever on the alert for men of similar ideas, 
who were ready to join him in his great 
and serious undertaking. As his sons grew 
to manhood, he revealed to them his plans, 
and enlisted them for his long deferred 
campaign. In 1838, when a colored 
preacher named Fayette was at Brown's 
house in Franklin, Brown's sons, his wife 
and the colored man, were sworn to 
secrecy, **to do all in their power to 
abolish slavery.’’ 

In Franklin four children were born: 
Watson Brown, October 7, 1835 ; Salmon 
Brown, October 2, 1836; Charles Brown, 
November 3, 1837, and Oliver Brown, 
March g, 1839. 

In March,. 1839, Brown, with a few 
companions, started with a drove of cattle 
for Connecticut, and returned in July of the 
same year with a flock of sheep. ‘The fol- 
lowing year the family removed to their 
former home in Hudson. Another son, 
Peter Brown, was born there, December 7, 
1840. In the same year John Brown em- 
barked in the wool business with Captain 
H. Oviatt, of East Richfield, a small village, 
a few miles west of Hudson. He retained 
his interest in the tannery at the latter place, 
making frequent visits there. 

During his two years’ residence in Rich- 
field he lost by death four of his children in 
less than three weeks—Sarah, aged 9; 


Charles, aged 5; Peter, aged 3, and an in- 
fant named Austin. ‘Three of these were 
buried in the same grave in 1843. His 
daughter Anne was born there, Dec. 23,1843. 

Of his life at that period his son, Jason 
Brown, relates the foliowing incident: << It 
was away back about 1842, I think, when a 
prominent Kentuckizn set his slaves free. 
Father wrote him a letter of thanks, and ar- 
ranged for finding some of the late slaves 
homes in the North. In some way or an- 
other the slaves heard father's name and got 
to talking of him; and so it was not surpris- 
ing when an occasional runaway came up 
into Northern Ohio inquiring for John 
Brown. One cold, snowy winter night, as 
we all sat around a big log fire in our old- 
fashioned fire-place, there was a knock at the 
door, and in came a poor, frost-bitten, nearly 
naked, half-starved, exhausted negro. Оп 
his back were the marks of a flogging re- 
ceived shortly before he ran away from his 
cruel master. Father was greatly affected 
by the sight, and when the fugitive had been 
cared for we were all gathered about the 
fire-place, and father read a chapter from 
the Bible, made a prayer, and then, telling 
us all to stand up and raise our right hands, 
administered to us an oath to do allin our 
power to protect runaway slaves and to 
abolish the slavery curse on American soil." 

Early in 1844. Brown took up his resi- 
dence in Akron, the county seat, twelve 
miles south of Hudson. He formed a part- 
nership with Colonel Simon Perkins, under 
the name of Perkins & Brown, engaging in 
farming and raising cattle for the Eastern 
market. Colonel Perkins furnished the most 
of the money invested in the business. Some 
interesting incidents of Brown's life in Akron 
are here printed for the first time. 

Having failed in a small business enterprise 
he passed through the old Ohio bankrupt 
law. He owed a number of parties, among 
them ’Squire J. C. Buss, of Hudson. Meet 
ing Brown one day, Buss demanded his note. 
Brown refused to comply with the request. 

** Brown, I always thought you to be an 
honest man," said Buss. 

«I am an honest man, Mr. Buss, and 
I'll show you some day," replied Brown. 

A few weeks later he called on Buss and 
paid the amount of his indebtedness. 

On another occasion he purchased a sad- 
dle and bridle and started on horseback for his 
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home. He met one of his creditors who 
asked him for money. 

*« Will you take this horse and saddle for 
the debt?" asked Brown. 

** Yes," replied the creditor, and a mo- 
ment later he was astride the animal, while 
Brown, thanking him, started afoot for his 
home. 

Brown made several journeys to Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut in the interests of 
the firm, and in the spring of 1846 took an 
extended tour through central and southern 
Ohio, visiting the leading wool growers in 
those sections of the state, with a view of 
becoming their agent in New England. In 
the same year he removed to Springfield, 
Mass., where he opened a wool depot. 
One of his sons who had preceded him, 
made the acquaintance of a colored fugitive 
from Maryland, named Thomas Thomas, 
and accompanied him to the African church. 
Learning of the colored man's good charac- 
ter,he engaged him to workin the wool depot, 
when John Brown should arrive from Ohio. 

Arriving in Springfield, Brown sent for 
'Thomas, who was told to come the next 
morning and commence work as a porter in 
the wool warehouse. 

** How early shall I come? ”? he asked. 

** We begin work at seven," replied 
Brown, **but I wish you coald come around 
earlier, for I want to talk with you.’’ 

The colored man was in the wool house 
as early as five o’clock, and to his surprise 
he found Brown waiting for him. То the 
negro he unfolded his plans, and invited the 
young man to join in the enterprise, to which 
Thomas agreed. ‘This was two years be- 
fore the Free Soil party came into existence, 
four years before the Fugitive Slave bill was 
passed, and nine years before Brown went 
to Kansas. 

Brown resided in Springfield for three 
years in a house in Franklin street. Circu- 
lars were sent out under the name of Per- 
kins & Brown, stating that they were com- 
mission wool merchants, wool graders and 
exporters. Brown understood the value of 
all grades of wool and knew the better 
methods of sorting and grading. He be- 
lieved that some of the manufacturers com- 
bined against him, and that they hired a 
third person in his employ to be more care- 
ful of their interests than those of his em- 


ployer. The result was a sharp contro- 
versy, resulting in a number of law suits, in 
some of which he came out victorious. 

In the meanwhile his business suffered 
and the firm was finally ruined by shipping 
a large quantity of wool to Europe, where 
it was sold at a low figure, falling into the 
hands of the very men to whom he had 
refused it in Springfield. ^ Something like 
200,000 pounds of wool was sold in Lon- 
don at half its value and then reshipped 
to Boston. 

He was known in Springfield as a quiet, 
conscientious man and a thorough Christian. 
His bookkeeper related the fact that Brown 
and his sons would talk on the slavery 
question by the hour, in the counting room 
of the wool depot. 

Frederick Douglass gives the following 
account of his visit to Brown’s house in 
1847: ‘Plain as was the outside of his 
house, the inside was plainer. - Its furniture 
would have satisfied a Spartan. There 
were no servants—mother, daughter and 
sons did the serving at table. It is said that 
a house in some measure reflects the char- 
acter of its occupants; this one certainly 
did. In it there were no disguises, no 
illusions, no make-believes; everything im- 
plied stern truth, solid purpose, and rigid 
economy. Brown fulfilled St. Paul’s idea 
of the head of the family. Whenever he 
spoke his words commanded earnest atten- 
tion. I never felt myself in the presence 
of a stronger religious influence than while 
in this man’s house.”’ 

Speaking of his life in Springfield, his 
daughter once said: ** My father's favorite 
books of an historical character were ‹ Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History," «s Napoleon and 
His Marshals," and the *«« Life of Oliver 
Cromwell." Of religious works his favorite 
books were: Baxter’s “© Saint's Rest,"" «« Pil- 
grim's Progress," «« Henry on Meekness," 
but above all others the Bible. He had such a 
perfect knowledge of this book, that when any 
person was reading it, he could correct the 
least mistake. i 

The farewell address of Washington and 
the sayings of Franklin he held in the great- 
est esteem among American writings. Опе 
of his favorite verses was : 


** Count that day lost, whose low descending sun, 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done,"* 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Wuat Mary Kent Dip. 


VERY one in Breesboro knew Mary 
Kent. Indeed, she was oftentimes 
a subject of conversation in regions 


beyond the metes and bounds of that little | 


town. That the conversations in which she 
figured as the subject matter were not always 
kindly, goes without saying—or will go in 
that manner when I record the fact that 
Mary Kent was a very. pretty girl, and she 
was.very well aware of it. She was a girl 
that always had a man—sometimes several 
tmen—at her beck and call; and when she 
** sat out’’ a dance it was solely because she 
wanted to **«sit it out ;"' she never posed 
in the decorative but trying position of 
** wall flower." For the rest she was a 
vivacious and sparkling young lady with 
more courage than prudence, though I em- 
phatically refuse to admit that she was de- 
ficient in the latter. For reasons best known 
to themselves, there are many of the sex 
feminine who look upon girls of Mary Kent’s 
ilk with no charitable eye. Breesboro had 
as many women of this sort as the next place 
—maybe more—and they frequently found 
Mary Kent a most absorbing subject for fig- 
urative vivisection, which, when we remem- 
ber that even in this enlightened age imagin- 
ary faults are far more interesting topics of 
conversation than the most tangible of vir- 
tues, is in no wise remarkable. But that’s 
enough in the abstract; let's get down to 
the concrete. 

The thing that disturbed Breesboro and 
its environs, or, to speak more correctly, the 
gossiping elements thereof, was Mary Kent’s 
“© carryings-on with the Leicester boys." І 
arrived in the town just about the time when 
these particular “© carryings-on " were caus- 
ing Madame Rumor's Breesboro representa- 
tives to work over time. My arrival and 
subsequent residence there are not important 
except as tending to show that I was on the 
ground and ought to know something about 
the matter. 

The ** Leicester boys’’ owned and con- 
ducted a big and fertile farm not far from 
Breesboro. ‘They were both big fine-look- 
ing men; the soubriquet ‘‘boys’’ was a 
relic of the days when they, used to both 
come to school riding one horse, who bore 
in addition to his other burdens a dinner-pail 


of surprising dimensions—**bigger than 
either of the riders,’’ said tradition, but then 
tradition is notoriously unreliable. Henry 
Leicester was a year older than his brother 
Will; both were large, but Henry was dark 
and Will was light. Strangers considered 
them alike, often mistaking one for the other ; 
Breesboro people said they could see no re- 
semblance. As a stranger and afterwards a 
Bréesboro man I am bound to say that both 
views were perfectly correct—there is often 
an apparent lack of logic in facts. They 
were certainly very different in disposition ; 
they were devoted to each other, but І al- 
ways thought and Breesboro agreed with me, 
that Henry often made way for Will with 
unnecessary unselfishness and Will never 
seemed loath to avail himself of advantages 
thus offered. Both were frank, but Henry 
was quiet and cool, Will impulsive and hot- 
tempered. All these traits were emphasized 
after they began paying court to Mary Kent. 
Just when they did begin would be hard to 
say. The Kents and the Leicesters had 
been intimate and friendly for generations, 
and it is probable that this complex love af- 
fair stole a march on the gossips and was 
well under way long before it threw Brees- 
boro femininity into throes of agonized curi- 
osiy. It was about six months before I 
migrated thither that the matter became 
**town talk." The Leicester boys were 
among my earliest acquaintances and as ac- 
quaintance ripened into friendship, I grad- 
ually became the repository of the hopes and 
fears of both brothers, though neither ever 
knew I acted as father confessor to the 
other. I am afraid I was not an impartial 
spectator or a judicially minded confidant, 
for I often inwardly raged at the manner in 
which Henry set Will's hopes for happiness 
ahead of his own, and at the entire absence 
of a reciprocal spirit in Will. But I re- 
frained from arguing with either about that 
phase of the matter as such argument might 
easily have led to a betrayal of my dual ca- 
pacity. Of course, too, I soon got to know 
Mary Kent, first,because she invariably came 
to Breesboro every day in the week with one 
or the other’ of the Leicesters. Monday it 
would be Henry; Tuesday it would be 
Will, and so on, And secondly, because 
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both the boys insisted that I must call on 
her. To each of them I expressed great 
admiration for the girl and that seemed to 
cement our friendship all the more strongly. 
I realy did admire her very much, and I 
thought it was hardly necessary to go further 
and say that І wouldn't give either of them 
а half-penny for their chances. In the 
course of the next two or three months, 
though I saw Miss Kent quite frequently, I 
did not see anything to make me put a higher 
value on the Leicester stock. By a coinci- 
dence, singular or otherwise, this estimate of 
mine tallied very closely with the opinion of 
Breesboro gossips, but we drew very differ- 
ent conclusions therefrom. 

The gossips said: ‘* She is outrageous; she 
doesn’t care a bit for either of those boys, 
and is just luring them on to fall in love with 
her, and then she will break both their 
hearts. It’s shameful; she’s a horrid little 
flirt; she will spoil the lives of two of our 
best citizens." And so it went оп. Some 
of this was perfectly true, but I confess I was 
. unable to see why Miss Kent should be 
blamed and the Leicester boys pitied—both 
to such an unlimited extent. It has always 
‘seemed to me that a man is, or ought to be, 
able to look out for himself, and if he fails, 
either through incapacity or carelessness, then 
he has no place in our highly Christianized 
and rapidly progressing nineteenth century. 
This is the case in most of the affairs of life, 
why shouldn't it be so in love? Therefore, 
while I agreed with feminine Breesboro as 
to the main facts, I didn’t agree in the 
wholesale condemnation of Mary Kent. 

People who are the subjects of neighbor- 
hood’s speculations are the last ones to know 
it. Hence the Leicester boys livedin happy 
or unhappy ignorance of the interest and 
commiseration they excited. They regarded 
each other as rivals, though, if they felt any 
of the animosity usually existing between ri- 
vals, they concealed it with marked success; 
I don’t think they felt it. Henry was con- 
fident he would win if Will didn’t, and Will 
feit sure of his own ultimate success. 

One night about eleven o'clock I sat in my 
office in Breesboro looking up.certain law 
points that were hazy in my mind. That was 
what I had been doing, at least, but having 
cleared up what I wanted, I lit a pipe and, 
leaning back in my chair, my mind dwelt 
on Mary Kent and the Leicester boys, It 


What Mary Kent Did. 


was an engrossing subject for I failed to hear 
the door open and was only roused from my 
meditations by: 

** Hullo, Jack.”’ 

It was Henry Leicester. With one glance 
at his face I jumped up, without acknowl- 
edging his salutation, and exclaimed: 

** Great God, Hal! What’s the matter??? 

He was pale to the lips, and his expression 
was that of a man who had been through 
some awful ordeal. 

*«]m done for," he said, throwing his 
gauntlets on the table and sitting down. 

** Done for?” | 

«< Mary Kent’s going to marry Will." 

** The devil she is! ”’ 

** Yes," he went on, in a quiet, monot- 
onous way some men have when they are 
badly hurt and that is more horrible to listen 
to than groans. <I asked her to marry me : 
to-night and she refused; gave me a lot of 
brother-and-sister rot. i've feared it all the 
time, but I am knocked silly all the same. 
My God! Jack, you don't know how I love 
that girl, and to-night she was so sweet I 
lost my head; I didn't intend to tell her for 
a while, but it makes no difference; it woüld 
have been the same thing, soon or late. 
Will suits her best; I don’t blame her." 

** So she’s accepted Will ? 

** Oh, no," he went on, wearily, ** not 
yet; but she will; who else is there ?"* 

«s Yes; who else ?’ I echoed. 

** God knows I hope they'll be happy; 
but Jack I can't stay here now. I came 
here to-night partly to tell you about the end 
of my love story, but mostly to get you to 
take charge of my affairs. Will and I talked 
this over some time ago and agreed that 
whichever of us won Mary would buy the 
other’s half in the old place, so you can fix 
it up with him.?* 

T argued with him that it would be better 
to wait a while and not act hastily; that 
maybe Miss Kent would change her mind, 
but my heart was not in my voice I know, 
and Henry shook his head. 

** No; it’s no use to talk that way; the 
thing's settled, and I am not going to stay 
here to be gloated over by these d—d old 
women in Breesboro.’’ 

I pointed out to him that unless he told 
them, they couldn’t know anything about it, 
but he was the worst hurt man I ever saw, 
and nothing would do but that he should 
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leave town on the early train next morning. 
He stayed all night with me and told me he 
would send his address as soon as he was 
settled somewhere. 

Sometimes it is difficult to apply general 
maxims to particular cases; there were peri- 
ods in that last conversation with Henry 
Leicester when I was tempted to look at 
Mary Kent through the eyes of Breesboro 
gossips. 

I was a good deal surprised that Will did 
not come to Breesboro the next morning, 
for I supposed Henry had told him of his 
intended departure; I afterwards learned that 
he had come straight from Kent’s to my of- 
fice that night. In the afternoon my door 
was flung violently open and Will, very 
much flushed, rushed in. Seeing that I was 
engaged with a client he leaned against the 
wall and savagely switched the leg of his 
boot with his riding whip. No sooner had 
the other man gone when Leicester burst out: 

< This is a h: 1 of a world!”’ 

I silently subscribed to his criticism and 
awaited further developments. 

* «* Yes, it is," he insisted, as though I had 
denied his first assertion. | ** And this place 
is the hottest part of it. 
you to let your other business go to the devil, 
or where it will, and help me straighten out 
my affairs. I’m going to leave this d. d 
country to-day. Hal Leicester?" (it was 
one of Wills peculiarities that he always 
spoke of his brother as ‹‹ Hal Leicester," 
never as ** Hal’’ alone) **is going to buy 
my half of the farm; we’ ve fixed it up. Oh,” 
in response to a query of mine as to the 
cause of his action, **it's that little flirt over 
at Judge Kent’s. She has fooled me to the 
top of my bent. Hal Leicester had better 
look out that she doesn’t fool him. Ial- 
ways thought you were a fool, Alcott, that 
you didn't fall in love with her, but you've 
got more sense than both of us put together." 

‚ I modestly deprecated such extravagant 
flattery and told him about Henry's going 
away. I left out the reason for it, but Will 
guessed it at once. f 

<< She's worse than T thought. Poor old 
Hal Leicester,’’ he exclaimed. 

The way he blamed everything on the girl 
revived my weakening faith in the ability of 
men to take care of themselves. 


Jack Alcott, I want - 


** Look here, Will, I'll be hanged if I see 
where the crime Miss. Kent has committed 
comes in.”’ 

« You don't, eh? Well, we'll leave my- 
self out of the question, but don’t you see 
the harm in flirting with poor old Hal 
Leicester, and breaking his heart ?"* 

** Oh, I’m something of a skeptic about 
the brittleness of hearts; besides, if she had 
accepted you and * broken" Hal’s heart that 
way, 1 don't believe you would be so in- 
fernally sharp in your criticisms.’’ 

** A girl has no right to encourage а man 
if she doesn't care for him," returned Leices- 
ter oracularly if not relevantly. 

** What do you mean by ‘encouraging’ : 
a man?" 

** Oh, —er—d—n it—making him think 
she cares for him; treating him white’; 
smiling and blushing when he comes’ round. 
Thunder, Jack! You know what I mean, 
well enough.”’ 

I did know what he meant, and I couldn't 
hold Mary Kent guiltless, but that theory 
was demanding support. 

**Do you expect a girl to turn her back 
on all the men because they haven't sense 
enough to put a true valuation on her 
smiles? Would you have her tell a man she 
can't marry him before he asks her? You 
know well, Will, that nothing but a positive 
refusal could have made you believe you 
hadn't a through ticket to Miss Kent’s af- 
fections. Why any old maid in Breesboro 
could have told you how your affair was 
coming out." 

«Pm d—d if you're very civil, Jack, 
and I don't agree with you; still love is 
proverbially blind and there is something in 
what you say. But she was to blame as 
well as we; however, it’s over now, and 
I'm going to follow Hal Leicester." 

I did my best to show him the folly of 
selling the place and all that, but the upshot 
of it was that he went; and I was the 
richer in pocket and the poorer in friends as 
the result of the ** carryings-on' with the 
Leicester boys. They settled in Nebraska, 
and when I last heard were doing well. 

And Mary Kent ? 

Well, you see, I married her, which may 
account for several things. 

Warp CruiksHANK, 


Јорттн oF Kerye’s GRIF. 


By Ameuia E. 


GRIF, on the North Yorkshire coast, 
A is a narrow, rocky chasm running 
down from the high land, and open- 
ing sheer upon the seacoast. Keye’s Grif 
was an old colony of fishers; no one knew 
how old, nor just where the original colo- 
nists had come from, but in appearance they 
were quite distinct from the men who lived 
on the top of the Grif, and who were farm- 
ers and horsemen. The two races despised 
each other, If there was any intercourse be- 
tween them it was entirely for business pur- 
poses. They took no part in each other's 
festivities, and intermarriage was a circum- 
stance that hardly occurred once in a gener- 
ation. When it did occur, it was violenily 
opposed and was usually provocative of es- 
trangement and misery. 

Some: years ago there was a girl living in 
Keye’s Grif who was inclined to defy this 
prejudice. Her name was Judith Kemp. 
She was a fisher lass, passing handsome, with 
fine eyes, superb coloring, smooth black hair, 
ringed ears, and a picturesque dress of many 
colors. The girl’s father had been drowned 
as he was returning from a long voyage, and 
almost within sight of his home, and her 
mother died five years afterward. Judith 
was .then fifteen years old, full of life and 
strength, tall, supple, broad-shouldered and 
erect as a young pine tree. She had also a 
proud, self-dependent spirit; she refused all 
help, but boldly faced the world апа asked 
it for a living. 

She found it in many ways. Sometimes 
among the nets and the fishers; and again, 
among the farmers in the hay fields or the 
wheat fields. Everywhere her capable 
strength. and good humor gained her a wel- 
come. She made money and saved money, 
and lived on it in her little cottage, respected 
by the whole village and dearly loved by 
two of the young fishermen of Keye's—Sam 
Dene and Thomas Lyne. Тһе mothers 
who lived in Fisher's Row watched her on 
the sands with the young men, and could 
not find out which she favored more. In 
the dances and merry-makings she treated 
them with an equality of kindness; and if 
she walked with Sam Dene in the morning, 
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she might be seen strolling seaward with 
Thomas Lyne in the evening. 

** Yet I don’t think Judith will be so un- 
knowing as to get wed to Sam Dene," said 
one gossip to another, as they watched the 
girl talking with Sam on the little pier. The 
sun was going down, and the tide coming 
in, and Sam was making for the boats, for 
he had a pile of nets over his shoulder. His 
hair was black and his eyes were black, and 
he had gold earrings in his ears. А blue 
woolen cap was set on his curls, his great 
chest was covered with a thick Guernsev, 
and his big boots came up to his thighs. 
The boat was waiting, but he stopped Ju- 
dith—who was passing him with an offish 
nod—and laying his hand firmly on her arm, 
said : 

«Stand a minute, my lass. 
word to say to thee." 

«< When I am thy lass, Sam Dene, I will 
stand for thy word." 

**'Thou art my las. І will take very 
good care .hou weds no one but - Sam 
Dene.’ 

** I shall ask thee nothing about my wed: 
ding. Get that truth into the back of thy 
head as quick as thou can. And off with 
thy hand; I've got a good character to keep 
up, and it takes me all my time without pass- 
ing words with thee." 

** Where art thou going? Tell me that." 

«Г tell thee with a relish.. I’m going 
up to Farmer Dykes', to be ready for the 
haying to-morrow morning.”’ 


I have a 


** Judith, ourselves for ourselves. Keye’s 
folks don't marry outsiders."' 
** Who's talking of marrying? Thou 


knows well that I am going for work and 
wages.”” 

«< And for Will Dykes, the farmer’s son. 
He has found the road down the Grif too 
often lately. Some day he won't find it 
back again—if he comes after thee.’’ 

** Boasting is а coward's business, Sam. 
And Will Dykes is more than a match for 
any man of thy size. Besides, I won't be 
threatened nor ordered. .Mind that! ГЇЇ 
wed when I like, and ll wed who I like— 
even if it be William Dykes— now then! ”’ 
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*«[ loved thee before thou wert sweet- 
heart high, Judith."' 

** More than thou did that. Your mates 
are calling, the boats are waiting; run with 
thy best foot forward." 

He tried to kiss her, but she drew ‘herself 
sharply away, and lifted her hand meaningly, 
to protect her lips. Then Sam shrugged his 
shoulders and went off with a last warning. 
For a few moments Judith watched him. 
He carried himself finely, even though 
weighted with his sea boots and nets; and 
she noticed the swagger, and laid it to his 
temper. 

«< He is handsome enough,’’ she thought, 
«cand every day he is after me; but I won't 
be badgered into saying ‘yes.’ It takes two 
for a bargain, though one may make a bid.”’ 

She soon left the seashore and climbed the 
rocky path leading up the Grif. Аз she 
walked inland, the smell of the drying grass 
and the homely flowers in the little gardens 
filled her senses, and before she reached 
Dykes’ farm the gloaming was past, and a 
light like that of dreamland was lying over 
all. Тһе cattle were resting, the birds 
asleep, the silence made deeper by the low 
whimper and murmur of the river. Her 
heart was softened by the long, lonely walk 
in the sensitive atmosphere; and by the train 
of thought which had beguiled her way and 
which ran in the following direction: 

*« [ must marry myself soon, or I'll have 
to take shame for my maidenhood. All the 
lasses are married before my age; and Peggy 
Thurstall told me yesterday I would have to 
take a man to care for my good пате. 
Whom shall I take? Not Sam Dene; Гуе 
told him and double told him I would not be 
his wife—and I won't! Then there's 
Thomas Lyne. ‘The lad loves me—loves 
me too much—he’s afraid to sit, or stand, 
or speak when I am in his way. I don’t 

"know, I’m sure, what I could do witha 
man of that kind. He’s been going to the 
Methodists, too. І pever could stand a 
Methodist! Sam called him “а soft lot.’ І 
should despise a man if he were my “soft 
lor??? 

At this point in her reflection she heard 
someone say her name in a tone that was in 
itself a caress.  **Judith!?' The speaker 
came from behind a hawthorn hedge, leaped 
a stile, and was at her side in a moment. 
He took her hand and stroked and petted it, 


and called her Beauty and Queen and Dar- 
ling, and said he had been sick with the 
longing to see her. And this night Will 
Dykes had fortune with him. Judith had 
mentally cast off both her fisher lovers, and 
this fair, rosy youth, smelling of hay and 
milking kine, took her unsettled fancy. Yet 
she did not respond to Will’s pleading with- 
out some of her native consideration, 

«< Thy father and mother will be vexed, 
Will. I have noticed that they didn’t like 
thy making of me."' 

** [t is not thee,’’ answered Will, eagerly. 
«ГРІ tell thee what it is. My father was 
in the boat that went down with thy father. 
He saw him drown. Itis an ugly memory, 
Judith, and thou reminds him of what he 
wants to forget. He told me so.”’ 

**'Then how could he bear me in his sight 
every day ?” 

** He would get used to seeing thee, Ju- 
dith. He has got used to it. When thou 
first came here һе went out of thy way. 
When he first saw that I loved thee, he was 
in a passion. Now, he is glad enough to 
see thee; and he was joking with me to- 
night about watching for thee. Indeed, he 


_likes the thought of our marriage now." 


And when a woman has half given in, 
she easily gives in the other half. Besides, 
it was soon evident that Farmes Dykes was 
for some reason—inscrutable to all who 
knew him—much elated. 

"There was a period of apparent dislike and 
annoyance, during which the old man wan- 
dered aimlessly about and muttered a great 
deal to himself, but one morning he seemed 
to come to some conclusion which settled 
and satisfied him. Then he was gayer about 
Wills marriage than anyone. Every event 
concerning.it was interesting. Не made 
jokes about Will's infatuation, praised Ju- 
dith's, beauty, and indulged in innuendos 
which promised some inusual good fortune. 
His wife really feared he was **losing his 
grip of himself."* 

As the marriage day drew near she also 
began to look mysterious, and their kindness 
to Judith knew no bounds. Such a pretty 
room as was prepared for her, Judith had 
never imagined. Will’s mother was never 
tired of showing it to her neighbors, and of 
saying **it was none too good for the girl." 
In fact the mother highly appreciated Ju- 
dith’s skill and strength. There was no one 
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who could toss the hay, or bind the corn, 
or bake, or wash, or clean, as Judith could. 
She knew that she was getting a. daughter- 
in-law who would be a household pillar of 
strength. 

In the village the match at first met strong 
and bitter opposition. Judith had to endure 
not only the scorn and raillerv of the fisher 
wives, but the anger of Sam Dene and the 
expostulations of Thomas Lyne. She was 
quite able to pay these debts in kind, and 
this constant defense of her position and her 
inland lover, really did produce in her heart 
a decided liking for what she had constantly 
to praise and protect. And, of course, her 
fidelity finally brought matters to a truce. 
A feeling of justice and toleration grew, and 
Peggy Thurstall—who had always taken a 
motherly interest in Judith—said one day to 
the gossips who had been discussing Judith’s 
marriage: 

** Dear knows! when women go out to 
get married, they go out to meet sorrow, so 
they do. Weve been badgering the lass 
long enough. She has set her heart on old 
Dykes’ son. Let her take him in peace and 
comfort." 

«I can't understand it," said Betty 
Coombs. <‘ Sam Dene is twice the fellow. 
Such black eyes! And such nice, black, 
curling hair as Sam has! I can't. seem to 
understand it.^* 

<< Thou ought to understand a deal, Bet- 
ty, about men and things, thou, with two 
grandfathers and one grandmother, and a 
father and mother, too. If anybody has 
wisdom at their hearthstone, thou has it, 
surely. ?? ү 

Just at this moment Judith entered Peggy's 
house. She had been into Anstruther, and 
had rowed herself home, and she was in a 
glow of such radiant health and beauty as 
made the women wonder and catch their 
breath. DM 

** We were just talking about you, Judith,”’ 
said Peggy. “Апа we were all of us giving 
you good wishes." 

«Oh, what a tale!" laughed Judith. 
** But if any of you have good wishes to give, 
let me have them, for I don't care to buy 
them at any price. I’ve been to Anstruther 
and I’m a bit tired. Гуе been getting my 
wedding dress fit. I may as well tell you, 
for you are sure to find it out." 

** Aren't you a bit of a fool, Judith?" 


Judith of Keye's Grif. 


*«'Dhere's so many different sorts of fools, 
Peggy. But I’m going to get wed on the 
fourteenth of September, and I hope some 
of you will go up the Grif with me.’’ 

**It would be a bad do if we let thee go 
offalone. Art thou to be married up there?’ 

** Yes, in the Methodist chapel at Gay- 
some. ‘Will and Will’s father go there. 
Will’s father is a trustee and a class leader, 
and they are set on having their preacher 
put the ring on. It doesn't matter a penny 
bit who puts it on."* 

**'They'll be having lots of eating and 
drinking I suppose ? 

**[ shouldn't wonder. Will says he 
will send three double carriages from An- 
struther to bring me and my friends up the 
Спі” | 

'This was exciting news, indeed.. Not 
one woman there had ever been in a car- 
riage, and Judith's invitations to take a seat 
were received with delight. Such an un- 
paralleled event excused the unpopular match; 
and when the great morning arrived, three 
large wagonettes stopped at Judith’s door to 
take her and her friends to Gaysome Chapel, 
where they were to meet the bridegroom 
and his friends. i 

Only Judith was silent and uncheerful. 
She was dressed in a pretty white muslin 
frock, and a Tuscan hat trimmed with a 
wreath of white roses; and ordinarily 
these splendors would have been sufficient to 
put her in a humor of exuberant joyous- 
ness. But she had awakened in a singular 
mood of vigilance and caution. She was 
depressed, too, and she could not lift her 
spirits to the occasion, try as she would. 
Her whole nature seemed to be on guard, 
on watch, for some unlooked-for event. 
Her pretty clothes had lost their charm; 
she had fallen below all the enthusiasm of 
the hour; and yet, never had she been so 
mentally alert and bright. 

Peggy Thurstall came in, in all her Sun- 
day finery, while Judith was tying the strings 
of her hat. She drew the white satin rib- 
bons through her fingers thoughtfully, and 
said : 

** Peggy, something is going to happen." 

**Stuff! You can’t feel, but you over- 
feel. Nothing will happen worse than 
wife-making.”’ 

<< That may be bad enough." 

**[t may. Hanging and marrying are 
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no better than they are called. Соте, lass, 
hurry up! It’s ill-luck to keep a wedding 
party waiting for the bride." 

** Bride! and she laughed hysterically. 
** Peggy, something is going to happen."' 

«< Of course, something is going to hap- 
pen. Thou art going to be married. Come 
away, now. І never saw thee half so hand- 
some before. Art thou ready? 

** Aye; I'm ready now—for whatever 
comes." 


She went out then into the sunshine, and 


the well-filled wagons gave her a hearty 
cheer; and as they drove through the village 
the cheer was repeated and prolonged until 
the girl's face blazed, and,she said in an 
angry whisper to, Peggy: **I feel just like a 
fool.”’ 

In less than an hour they reached Gay- 
some Methodist chapel: a square, gaunt 
building standing on the moor outside the 
village. Great hills threw miles of shadow 
over it; and from the lonely farms came a 
constant melancholy cadence of the lowing 
of cattle and the shouts of shepherds and 
farming men. ‘The scene was depressing, 
even in the autumn sunshine; and Judith 
thought involuntarily of the ever-changing 
sea, and the clustered cottages on its shore, 
of the village inn, and the social iife of the 
fishing men and women. 

But there was now no space for repent- 
ance; she had chosen her lot, and she would 
not even suffer her thoughts to make any 
comparisons. Indeed her environment at 
the moment permitted her no reflection. 
There was quite a crowd around the little 
chapel, and quite a crowd in the interior. 
The singing seats and the pews directly in 
front of the communion table had been re- 
served for the bride and her friends; and, as 
Judith entered, Will came forward and led 
her to a central place in this reserve. Will’s 
mother was there to welcome her; but his 
father sat inside the railing, beside the 
preacher. Judith wondered at this; and 
wondered also at the nervous, self-satisfied 
manner of the old man. 

When all the company had found seats 
the preacher rose and gave out the wedding 
hymn. Five verses were heartily sung, and 
then there was a momentary pause. Every 
eye was.fixed upon the bride, and she was 
expecting the preacher to summon her and 
Will to stand up before the railing; but in- 


stead of this, he looked at Will's father,who 
rose smiling, and yet trembling so much that 
he had to steady himself by leaning heavily 
on the table by which he had been sitting. 
There was something on this table covered 
with a white kerchief, and his eyes wander- 
ed continually between it and the congrega- 
tion. 

** Speak out, brother!" said the preacher; 
and after a great effort Simon Dykes said: 

**Brothers and sisters: It's a common 
thing to give a bride a dowry, and I’m going 
to give Judith Kemp hers. ll tell you how 
I came to have it. It chanced, as luck let 
it, ten years ago this back end, that I was in 
Whitby, and on the pier I met Sam Kemp, 
who had just landed from an Indiaman lying 
there. I said to Sam *let's have a drink,’ 
and we went into a public, and were tak- 
ing our glass, when thé captain of The 
Flying Fish came in. Не was. an old 
friend of Sam Kemp's and glad to see him 
home again; and he asked Sam if he would 
sail The Flying Fish as far as Redcar for him. 
He had got his hand crushed badly, and he 
wanted to stay and see a doctor. Sam Kemp 
said he would do so if there was no objec- 
tion to him stopping off at Keye’s for an 
hour to kiss his wife and little lass, and let 
them know he was safe and sound. That 
was right, and I said I would go with Sam. 
Well, brothers and sisters, as you know, 
The Flying Fish was going to pieces on 
Black Man’s Reef when the first streak of 
dawn came. Any of you remember ?’’ 

«< Aye! Aye!" was the answer of several 
in the crowd. 

** Well, then, the coast guard put out the 
life boat, and Sam Kemp he came to me and 
said: *Simon, I must stick by the ship that 
was put in my hand to the last, but you and 
most of the men, can go in the first boat 
load. I don’t think,’ he said, ‘that Ze 
Flying Fish wil hold together till they get 
back again, зо,” he said, *here's a bit of 
gold I have saved for my little lass. "Таке 
good care of it—if I never come back'— 
and then I was forced into the boat, and the 
sea was thundering over us, and I heard him 
no more. And I saw him no more. He 
was swept off The Flying Fish before we 
reached land, and the ship was torn up into 
match wood. I dare say you remember." 

** Aye! came from one man in a gruff 
voice, ‘The rest were silent, 
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«<I have taken good care of the gold. 
'The preacher has counted it sovereign by 
sovereign, and every penny is there, accord- 
ing to Sam Kemp's own note of it. There 
is one hundred sovereigns in this bag, and 
two fifty pound Bank of England notes; and 
one twenty pound note, and that is two 
hundred and twenty pounds sterling. Take 
it, Judith, my dear, it is all there, to the last 
farthing.’” 

With these words he removed the ker- 
chief, and held out a little bag of canvas, 
covered with oilskin, and looked compla- 
cently first at the preacher, and then at the 
people before him. He evidently counted 
on some enthusiastic expression of pleasure 
and praise from them, and was dashed at 
the dead silence following his speech. 

Judith broke it. She stood up and turned 
to her friends. 

** What do you think of this kind of a 
rascal?’’ she asked, passionately. «Не 
saw my mother fighting wind and weather 
to feed and clothe herself and her little lass, 
and he kept my money! He saw my 
mother dying, and often needing doctors 
and medicine to soothe her, in her sore pain ; 
and he kept my money! He saw me, a lass 
of fifteen, out in all weathers, pinching my- 
self to pay my mother's burying debt; and 
he kept my monéy! I have wanted the ed- 
ucation I should have had; the clothing I 
should have had; the food I should have 
had; the bit of pleasure and rest I should 
have had; for he kept my money—the 
money my poor father worked hard for, 
and trusted to his hand and his honor. 
His honor, indeed!  Preacher, you may 
shut your Book. I'll never marry the son 
of such a black scoundrel. Never! Never!'* 

«Judith! Judith!?’ cried Will, falling 
down at her feet in the sight of all. 1 
didn't know it! I didn't know a word of 
it! Before God I swear it! Father, tell 
her so. Mother, can't you speak the truth 
for me? Judith, Judith, listen to me! "* 

Г] not listen to a word from ее!” 
cried the girl, shaking herself free from his 
clinging hands. 105 a plan, and a plot, 
and thy father sent thee courting me. I 
would never have heard tell of my money if 
I had been going to wed another lad. ll 
not have thee, with thy money; but ГЇЇ 
have every penny due me, without thee. 
Keep thy hands off me! Don’t thee speak 


arm. 
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a word to me! Fisher lads and fisher wives, 
will you stand by me to-day ?"' 

< We will that! We will that!" came 
like one strong voice from all the sea folk 
present. 

She smiled radiantly, and spread out her 
hands toward them. << You heard him say 
there was two hundred and twenty pounds, 
all mine. You will make the old rascal 
stand up to his own words." 

And there was no possibility of misunder- 
standing the emphatic *«We will that !”’ 

*«And there's the interest on it, too,"" 
shouted an old fisher who walked forward 
into the aisle. «Таке notice, Simon Dykes. 
I was Sam Kemp's mate when we were lads 
together, and I'll see that thou pays both 
principal and interest. Thou old thieving 
landshark! And when thou hast paid Ju- 
dith her last penny, that isn’t all ; then thou 
wilt have God Almighty to square with. 
Come, my lass, this is no place for thee."* 

He turned to the door, and the whole 
congregation rose. Will sunk weeping upon 
the floor, and his mother knelt down beside 
him. Judith never looked at the prostrate 
man, but as she turned into the aisle, Thomas 
Lyne stepped forward and offered her his 
She took it gratefully, and let him 
help her into the wagon standing at the 
chapel door. The one Sam Dene had 
charge of had already filled and was going 
toward the Grif. Judith’s wagon was soon 
behind it. She let her companions wonder 
and exclaim, but she sat by Thomas Lyne's 
side with her hands tightly clasped and her 
lips firmly closed. 

«P]l talk to-morrow,’’ she said, when 
spoken to. “Гуе nothing to say now." 
But Thomas drew her close to his side, and 
laid his hand gently upon hers and kept si- 
lence, and she was grateful to him. 

The trouble of the morning was not over. 
Half way down the rocky road a piece of 
blowing paper startled the horses. They 
swerved and reared and began to run. The 
heavy vehicle swayed violently to and fro, 
and the men and women, unused to horses 
and riding, shrieked in mortal terror. Ju- 
dith uttered one cry and looked at Thomas. 
He was on the point of fainting. If he had 
been at the wheel of a fishing smack, with 
the waves doubling over her and the wind 
tearing her sails to ribbons, and the great 
mast going overboard, he would have been 
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brave and calm, full of courage and resolu- 
tion, and up to the last tittle of his duty and 
his possibilities; but the plunging, rearing 
animals, taking the bit in their mouths, and 


likely to dash them all to death, turned him · 


faint. 

The driver kept his seat, however, and in 
a few minutes Judith saw a man leap from 
the wagon ahead and stand firmly in the 
middle of the road. He caught the reins. of 
the horses and struck them a powerful biow 
that brought them to a sudden standstill. 
Then the driver descended, and the creatures 
were reasoned with, and Judith called out: 
**Sam Dene! Thou hast saved us all. I 
want to get down from here. I’m going to 
walk; they may ride that like."" 

Three others got down, and among the 
three was Thomas Lyne; but Judith passed 
him scornfully and stepped forward by the 
side of Sam Dene. And poor Thomas felt 
that he had lost all that he had gained. He 
was sure that Judith thought him a coward, 
and yet the Jad knew that he had as firm and 
brave a heart as ever beat in mortal breast— 
knew that it was sheer physical terror’ that 
had assailed him. But how was he to prove 
this to Judith ? 

Sam led her home in as quiet a way as 
possible to her own little cot. There she 
bid him see that the company had the festal 
dinner ordered for them at the Ship Inn. 

** For Г tell thee, Sam,”* she said, еу 
have as good reason to rejoice as can be. 
I have just missed a scoundrel by the skin of 
my teeth and I’m as glad as glad can Ье.” 

*« Won't thou come, when it's a bit later, 
Judith? We shall none of us think it much 
of a dooment without thee."* 

** Nay," she answered, «І shall lock my 
door and draw my curtain, and thanksgive 
a bit by myself. Don't bother about me. 
I'll be all right in the morning.’” 

She did as she said she would—locked 
her door, drew her curtain across the small 
window, and then took off her bridal finery, 
and put it carefully away. She spoke not a 
word to herself, as she did so; but a little 
scornful laugh as she shut the drawer was an 
emphatic key to her thoughts. Then she 
made a cup of strong tea, and, as she drank 
it, looked at the clock ticking above her 
head, and said: 

**'They'll just be sitting down to dinner 
at The Ship. I hope they’ll be as merry 


as I want them to be; they'll be merrier 
without me; they can talk me over, and—my 
word!—it will be a long time before they'll 
get as grand a bit of gossip again."* 

In the morning she was on the pier with 
her creels at four o'clock. She filled them 
with fresh fish and went into the village of 
Gaysome to sell them. While there she 
saw a famous local lawyer, and put her сазе 
into his hands; then she returned to Keye's 
and behaved precisely as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

With a brave heart and a bright face she 
took up naturally her old work and her old 
place; and set herself so stubbornly against 
anything like pity that there was nothing to 
do but accept her own view of the situation. 

Yet in the solitude of her own cottage she 
was unhappy; for she was a woman to 
whom love was life, but who could not love 
unworthily. She cast Will Dykes from her 
heart, and never gave him one kind thought 
after his father’s confession. Nothing could 
persuade her that Will was innocent. Не 
had wooed her because his father told him 
she would have two hundred pounds; and 
her contempt for the man killed at one stroke 
her love for him. Sam Dene was now too 
eager. He was full of schemes, which, 
though he did not say so, must be dependent 
upon her money. She wished Thomas 
Lyne had not shown himself such a coward 
on that dreadful morning—that morning of 
all others when he ought to have stood cour- 
ageously by her. All the winter she kept 
herself free from any lover. «І have had 
enough of lads for a season,’’ she said. 

Sam Dene pleaded with her, and quar- 
reled with her, and drank a great deal, and 
laid the sin at Judith's door. 

She drove him to gin and water, he said, 
and she would drown him before the winter 
was over. The latter threat was very nearly 
true. He went to sea one day, when no 
one but a drunken man would have ventured 
out, and he struck on the Black Man’s reef, 
and the little cobble was stove in her head, 
and filled immediately. Sam clambered on 
tothe rocks, and thoroughly sobered, began to 
cry for help. Thomas Lyne and three other 
men had seen the accident, and Thomas said: 

<< The tide will be twelve feet high over 
that rock in eight minutes. Sam can’t swim, 
and I can, and I’m the only unmarried man 
here; give me a rope and ГЇЇ go.” 
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Then this rare fellow fastened the rope 
under his armpits; flung off his heavy boots 
and his heavy pilot coat, and with a breast 
stroke that never made a splash, struck off. 
The spray cut his face and half blinded him, 
but he went doggedly on, until he got hold 
of the seaweed that fringed the sharp, jagged 
reef rocks. He looked Sam in the face, and 
said: ** Come," and as he took him under 
the arms, shouted, and the men watching 
on shore ran inward with the straining rope. 

Sam was saved, and Peggy Thurstall ran 
into Judith's cottage with the brave little 
story. 

«Thomas Lyne was bleeding at the 
mouth, when he touched shallow water,’’ 
she said, **but he saved Sam's life; and 
Sam cried a bit, and said it was not worth 
saving. No more it is, if he goes on drink- 
ing in such a way. He says it is thou who 
art driving him to 16.” 

Judith leaped to her feet in a passion. 
«It’s a Пе! she cried. «It’s a silly lie. 
If a girl won’t wed a man when he is a 
sober man, what a born fool she would be 
to wed him when he’s made a sodden 
drunkard of himself! Sam is a big coward, 
and I despise a coward."* 

** Nay ; he isn't that. Mind, my lass, 
how he stopped them raging, roaring, gal- 
loping horses! IIl never forget the courage 
of the lad."' 

«< For all that he's a coward, who can't 
take a disappointment without glasses and 
glasses of gin and water. A lad who drowns 
trouble, love trouble, money trouble, or any 
kind of trouble in drink, is a coward. I 
have said ‘no?’ to Thomas Lyne as well as 
to Sam Dene, and Thomas doesn’t go to a 
public house to whimper, and call me names 
over glasses of drink." 

** No. Thomas goes to the Methodist 
meeting house. They do say that he found 
peace last back-end; anyway, he is always 
now at the prayer meetings, and the class- 
meetings, and the preachings."' 

Judith did not answer.  Keye's village 
had never troubled itself much on religious 
subjects. There was no place of worship 
nearer than Gaysome church or chapel, and 
the weather was so often conveniently stormy 
on Sundays that the church was mainly used 
for the purpose of consecrating the great 
events of the fishers’ lives—their baptism, 
marriage and burial; or in case of any great 
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deliverance, for the special offering of thanks. 
Latterly the Methodists had been making 
some efforts for the religious life of the 
people; but there was generally a feeling of 


‘contempt for the Methodists. 


*« Why-a!’’ said Peggy, <* their preacher 
comes in nothing but common clothes, no 
tails, mind ye; just a jacket and a black tie." 

However, when Peggy left that day, Ju- 
dith became very thoughtful. Thomas Lyne 
had ceased coming to see her, and he was 
going constantly to Gaysome chapel. Judith 
was not religious. She could not. conceive 
how anyone could go regularly to chapel for 
love of God. She decided that Thomas had 
found some other girl up at Gaysome, and 
that the chapel was the excuse. Апа the 
thought troubled her. 

«< I don't care the snap of my finger for 
Thomas,’’ she said, angrily, as she washed 
up her solitary teacup; **but I think he 
might have taken up with a fisher lass. It’s 
a fair disgrace, him going up the Grif for a 


sweetheart, and I hope he'll get served as I 


did for it." 

'Then she threw a little scarlet shawl 
over her black hair and went down the 
sands to Peggy's house. As she drew 
near to it, she heard some one singing 
on the pier, and saw the men and wom- 
en stroling that way. She did likewise. 
The man was Thomas Lyne. There were 
titters, and low laughs and scornful ejacula- 
tions on all sides; but Thomas sang the 
hymn through ; some verses he sang twice, 
and with every line he gathered strength and 
enthusiasm until his voice rang out clear as 
a trumpet, and his face shone with the glory 
of his faith. 

Sam Dene listened with a scornful smile, 
but he did not dare to open his lips ; he saw 
something on Judith's face which made him 
afraid to do so. Besides, he owed his life 
to ''homas, and though he hated him for the 
favor, he could not in decency express his 
hatred. When the hymn had been sung, 
"Thomas repeated the Lord's Prayer, and no 
one spoke while he did so, and what was 
more singular, no one went away. f 

The next Sunday night Thomas Lyne was 
on the pier again, and this time he said a few 
words to his mates about the joy and com- 
fort in believing. Judith was there. And 
so Sunday after Sunday, as the spring grew 
to summer, the meetings grew and grew, 
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until they began to talk of building a chapel 
and organizing a society. 'Тһеп Judith, 
who had never said a word about the ser- 
vices, or about Lyne's marvelous power over 
the men and women whom he had drawn 
together, astonished everyone by saying: 

- * Pli give twenty pounds toward building a 
chapel." 

Then Thomas, for the first time in many 
months, looked her full in the face, and his 
eyes were shining with joy and love, and 
Judith trembled with pleasure, and a wish 
to speak to him again came into her heart. 
She lingered a little when the people began 
to disperse, and Thomas somehow knew 
that she was waiting for him. He went to 
her side and said : 

** Judith, may I walk home with thee to- 
night? ”’ 

And she answered softly: 
be glad if thou will, Thomas.’ 

When they reached her cottage they sat 
down together on the step at the door, and 
Thomas spoke to her many great and gracious 
words, mingling them, now and then, with 
some tender personal epithet. And women 
love best of all the man who brings to the front 
the noblest and highest side of their nature. 
Judith was softened and uplifted, and a love 
of the purest kind was born in her breast 
that night. Thomas knew it. He had no 
more fear to call upon her. Very soon he 
began to call for her when there was to be 
a service, and quietly, and without observa- 
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tion, their affection grew and ripened into 
marriage. 

For more than three yezrs they lived joy- 
fully in the usual way of the Keye's fishers, 
and yet those three years were preparing 
great changes in their lives. Thomas during 
them became so famous as a local preacher 
that the conference took note of the man 
and asked him to come up to Richmond col- 
lege and be prepared for the regular minis- 
try. This great news was given out one 
Sunday night in the little chapel of Keye’s, 
and was the subject of wonderful rejoicing 
among the Keye’s fishermen and women. 

Fortunately there were no financial diffi- 
culties to meet. Simon Dykes had given up 
Judith’s portion—principal and interest— 
upon demand, and the money had never 
been tov.ched. Judith put it at once iu 
Whitby bank, and there it was safely lying. 
It went now to help 'Thomas through col- 
lege, and to give him that start forward 
which resulted in his attaining to the high- 
est offices in his church. Апа Judith kept 
step with him in all things relating to her 
new position. Нег great beaüty prepared 
the way for her, and her fine character helped 
her over all difficulties. And the influence 
of Thomas over her was wholly good, his 
fine nature —calm and yet aspiring—ennobled 
and steadied her strong, impulsive tempera- 
ment, and his soul attracted her soul, by a 
gravitation like that which one star exerts 
upon another star. 
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By Howanp FELDING. 


New Holland Hotel at the moment 
when Holman Brand, the broker, met 
his strange fate, and by my acquaintance 
with. the detectives in the case, I obtained a 
knowledge of it which should enable me to 


B. the accident of my presence in the 


add something of interest to the accounts al- - 


ready published. 

Mr. Brand, it will b» remembered, was 
of the firm of Brand & Avery, with offices 
on Pine street, near Broadway. When the 


New Holland was opened, a little more than 
a year ago, the firm established a branch of- 
fice there, with an entrance from the avenue 
and another from the main hall of the hotel. 

I was passing through the hall when the 
outcry consequent upon the sudden death of 
Mr. Brand rose discordant above the blend- 
ing voices of the great house and the busy 
street. There were some hundreds of peo- 
ple within sound of that cry, and all of them, 
I venture to say, stood still, as J did, ar- 
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rested in their various pursuits by the trans- 
cending interest of death. For there was 
that in the alarm which meant death, and no 
one could mistake it. 

Immediately, a boy with a scared face 
rushed out of the broker's office into the 
hall. Catching sight of an elderly gentle- 
man who chanced to be directly before the 
door, the boy cried out: ** You're Dr. Bell, 
ain't you? They sent me to find a doctor." 

«Iam Dr. Bell,” was the reply. «*What’s 
wrong ??? 

** Mr. Brand's dropped dead,’’ replied 
the boy. «І saw him do it."* 

Horror at the occurrence and pride in his 
share of it seemed to be contending in the 
youth's mind. I have observed the same phe- 
nomenon in many persons of mature years, 
including myself. We think better of our- 
selves when calamity takes us into her confi- 
dence.  Ineeed, І have seen a man saved 
from suicide by the new interest in himself 
that came from the chance witnessing of a 
distressing catastrophe. 

Dr. Bell ran into the broker’s office, and I, 
being conveniently near him, followed close 
upon his heels. Otherwise I should not 
have got іп, for a policeman who had en- 
tered from the avenue immediately closed 
the door communicating with the hotel, and 
denied admittance to all save those who 
could give a better reason for desiring it than 
idle curiosity—as I could not. А tall young 
man had just locked the street door, and was 
then engaged in pulling up the shades. Al- 
most the whole of the front of the office was 
glass; and already there were a hundred 
people looking in. ‘There were not more 
than half a dozen persons in the office be- 
sides those who have been mentioned. Two 
of them were evidently employees. Another 
I recognized as Harold Brand, nephew of 
the broker, and his assistant in the manage- 
ment of the office. The others seemed to 
be players of the stock game. — 

The nephew stood. beside a chair in which 
sat Holman Brand in an attitude so natural 
that I could not believe him to be dead. 
His handsome face, framed in abundant gray 
hair, showed not a trace of pain. On the con- 
trary, its expression was eloquent of happiness, 
He was as one transfigured. — If the bliss of 
heaven had been revealed to him in the mo- 
ment when his soul put off its earthly ves- 
ture, thus and not otherwise should the mor- 
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tal part have echoed the rapture of the 
spirit. 

Dr. Bell had hurried to the dead man’s 
side, but after a few seconds spent in the 
ordinary tests he had stepped back. When 
I turned to him I found him gazing upon 
the corpse with an interest equal to my own, 
but of a different nature. It was a scientific 
experiment to him. 

The impressive silence was broken at last 
by Harold Brand, who asked if there was 
any hope. 

** None whatever,’ replied the physician. 
** He is quite beyond recall. ”? 

** [t was terribly sudden," said the young 
man, with a shudder.  Науе you any 
idea what was the cause ?”’ 2 

«<I have a very distinct idea," said Dr. 
Bell, «Бис it will be hard to get legal proof 
Ginn? Ё 

** Great heaven! Do you suspect 

**Poison," said the doctor, gravely. 
** There is every indication of it." 

** [mpossible!?* exclaimed Harold Brand. 
** You must be mistaken.’’ 

«Did you see your uncle eat or drink 
anything just before he was stricken ?"* 

«I remember that he drank a glass of 
water."? 

There was the ordinary water-cooler in 
a corner of the office. Dr. Bell walked up 
to it, and smelled the glass which stood be- 
side it. 

«I can detect nothing here," he said. 
«< However, the glass should be saved for 
examination.” ; 

** Leave it there," said the policeman. 
«<P Il see that it isn't disturbed. І think 
Coroner Robertson will be here in a few 
minutes, He has been notified, and he lives 
near."* 

There was a pause, and then at Dr. 
Bell’s request Harold Brand related the cir- 
cumstances of his uncle's death. They were 
very simple. 

He had been in the office about an hour, 
and had dictated some letters. ‘Then he 
had written one. It lay sealed before him 
on his desk. I glanced at it, and read the 
address : 


» 


» 


Marcarer BRAND, 
Cornwatt, N. Y. 


Dr. Bell also glanced at it. 
** A relative, of course," he said. 
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«eT never heard of her," replied Harold. 

At this moment the coroner arrived. 
The tall young man whom I have mentioned 
as having locked the street door and pulled 
up the curtain admitted Dr. Robertson. 
Then he turned, and to my great surprise I 
saw that he was Horace Preble. I had not 
seen his face before, and had not recognized 
his figure in the single glance which I had 
cast upon it. He had a wonderful gift of 
making himself inconspicuous, as I had pre- 
“viously remarked. 

He detained the coroner a moment by 
the door, and there was a whispered confer- 
ence, at the close of which the coroner came 
forward, and said: 

«<I must request all of you except Dr. 
Bell and Mr. Brand to step into the inner 
office for a moment." 

Two of the gentlemen present protested 
against detention, but on being assured that 
the time would be very brief they yielded, 
and walked toward the room designated by 
the coroner. Meanwhile I had made my 
way to Preble's side, and had hurriedly 
begged him to save me from the loss of so 
interesting a spectacle as the preliminary in- 
vestigation of this remarkable case was sure 
to be. 

** Certainly,’’ he said, in a voice audible 
to the coroner; ‘there is no objection to 
your remaining.”’ 

Turning to Harold Brand, he asked for 
further details of the broker’s death. 

** He had just called to Walter," said 
Brand, referring to the boy who had run 
out into the hall of the hotel, as.I have de- 
scribed. .*« He told him to mail a letter. 
Suddenly he half rose from his chair, and 
then fell back. He did not cry out, but 
only uttered a faint sound like a sigh, but 
rather of contentment than pain."' 

<< Who was it that screamed ??? 

** Did you hear anyone ? 

** Yes; I was just passing the door."' 

«<I think you must have heard the boy. 
He was frightened, of course." 

** No; it wassome one else. Wasit you?’’ 

**Perhaps I did. You see, I ran to his 
side and lifted his hand. It fell back life- 
less. Then I think I cried out in terror. 
But I had forgotten. This terrible affair 
has nearly driven me out of my senses. For 
instance, I have not even asked who you 
are, and by what right you question me ?^ 


** [ am a detective, at present in charge 
of the case," replied Preble. <‘ Now about 
that letter. It isn't stamped, I perceive." 

«« That’s strange; I saw the stamp in his 
hand. I remember that he took it out of a 
letter on his desk." 

** You were watching him? "* 

** [ was waiting until he finished with his 
letter. I had something to say to him."* 

** And this was the letter which he took 
the stamp from ?"' said Preble, taking one 
from the desk. 

It was addressed, in a feminine hand, to 
Holman Brand. 

** Yes," responded Harold. 

** Do you know its contents ?”’ 

*« No." 

** Perhaps we had better read it." 

* Why? What bearing can it have on 
the case ?"" 

«I will show you. If my theory is cor- 
rect, it plays a considerable part in this 
tragedy." 

He put his arm about the neck of the 
dead, and, with his hands, very gently 
forced the jaws to open. 

** Look!" he cried. ; 

We all pressed forward; and we saw, 
upon the tip of the dead man's tongue, one 
of the large postage stamps of the Colum- 
bian pattern. 

** Poisoned!"" exclaimed the 
«< That should make the case clear. 
writer of that letter is the murderer."' 

He took the letter from the envelope, and 
read aloud, as follows : 


coroner. 


The 


4 Horman Вкамр :—Why do you not answer my 
letters? I have written three, and you have not no- 
ticed them. We are destitute. I care nothing for 
myself, but my mother—whom your brother married 
in affluence and has left in beggary—is dying for want 
of proper nourishment and the medicines which her 
illness demands. Whatever you may have believed at 
the time of that marriage, surely you will not let her 


7 е in this way, when so small a part of your vast 


wealth would save her.” 7 


At this point the Coroner paused. 
**'The remainder of the letter was evi- 


` dently added at a later period," said he, 


showing it to the detective. — ** The writing 
at this point changes, It is hurried, and 
nervous,’ 


**[ will force you at least to answer this,” he 
continued reading. “І enclose stamp for reply. Can 
you believe me, that this stamp costs me more than { 
can afford? Do you know what such poverty as that 
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means? You dare not, for shame's sake, refuse to 
answer me, though it be to tell me that we can expect 
nothing from you." 


*« It is signed * Margaret Brand.’ "' 

** Can it be possible,"" the coroner con- 
tinued, *«that so good a man as I know 
your uncle to have been allowed his broth- 
er's widow and her child to suffer like this? '* 

** [ know nothing about it," said Harold. 
«« He never mentioned them to me." 

«< That. letter," said Preble, pointing to 
the one which the broker had written, 
**will probably enlighten us on that point. 
I would suggest that you open it."* 

«I hesitate to do that, responded the 
young man. “© [с is addressed to her. Yet 
in such a case it is necessary, I suppose." 

He tore open the envelope, and read as 
follows: 


* Mv Poor Cuitp:—Before you receive this you 
will have had such help as money can give. Your 
letter, four days delayed, came to me this morning. 
I instantly telegraphed to Mr. Edward Morton, of 
Cornwall, one of the best of my friends. You will 
have seen him before you get this, and will have found 
out for yourself that I could have sent no better man 
to you. He has doubtless explained—so far as anyone 
can explain it—the mystery of this wretched affair. I 
have never received your letters. I did not know 
where you were. My last information was that you 
and your mother were in England and comfortably pro- 
vided for. I have tried to find you, but vainly. If I 
could have done so, you both would have had a home 
with me. I am childless and alone, and you would 
have been a thousand times welcome. So far from 
cherishing the old resentment, I have long repented of 
my behavior in regard to my brother’s marriage. If 
there is to be forgiveness, it must come from your 
mother, not from me. 

“The money which I think you grip so tightly 
will be yours and hers some day. For years, while I 
have prosecuted my fruitless search for you, my will 
has named you for the bulk of my fortune. But all 
these matters may be left until we meet. You will 
wonder why I have not come to you myself. "There 
are excellent reasons which you shall soon know. My 
friend will bring you to me—you and your mother—as 
soon as she can be moved. I wait with impatience to 
hear when that will be. It is not that I will make a 
home for you, but that you will make my desolate 
house a home for me, by your presence. Till then, 
good-by. My love to both of you." 


**'This is most extraordinary," said the 
coroner. << Can it be that this unhappy 
girl had learned about the will, and had sent 
poison to the man who would have done so 
much for her? What do you find there, 
doctor ??? i 

The last question was addressed to Dr. 
Bell, who during the reading of the letter 
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had not been idle. Assisted by Preble, he 
had removed the stamp from the mouth of 
the murdered man, and had placed it upon 
a sheet of paper. Then he had made a 
second and much more ‘careful examination 
of the body. 

**'There is but one point, so far,"* he re- 
plied to the coroner's question. — ** The 
stamp éxhales a faint perfume—a most un- 
usual odor, extremely agreeable. It can be 
noticed. also about the lips of the dead man." 

** Gelothania,’’ exclaimed the detective. 
**[t is a poison discovered—and named— 
by a German chemist, who seems to have 
known more chemistry than Greek. Не 
meant the name to signify *the joy of 
death.’ ’’ 

** You are undoubtedly correct,” said Dr. 
Bell. «<I have suspected it from the first.’ 

«I never heard of it," exclaimed Dr. 
Robertson. «< What is it??? 

** A new poison,”’ responded Preble. ««It 
was described in last Sunday's Gide. Тһе 
chemist who discovered it is said to have 
experimented with it upon animals. The 
sensations which accompany death from it 
are so intensely agreeable as to produce a 
recognizable effect even upon the faces of 
dumb brutes. ‘The story was that one of 
the doctor’s assistants had committed suicide 
with it; and it was that case which gave 
the only knowledge which the world has of 
its effect upon human beings. It absolutely 
defies detection by analysis, and the odor 
and the remarkable expression upon the face 
of the dead are the only means by which it 
may be detected.’’ 

** You don’t mean to say that such a poi- 
son as that was described in a newspaper," 
exclaimed the coroner. 

**[ts method of preparation was only 
hinted at," replied Preble. «Вис the hint 
was very broad. І was able to make it." 

** What! You have actually prepared 
this substance??? 

«J have; and I will tell you that it is 
done simply by dissolving one of the new 
synthetic medicines—sold almost without 
restriction in every drug store—in chloro- 
form. І should judge that a drop of it 
mixed with the gum on a postage stamp 
would kill a man in about ten seconds." 

** But could this girl make it?" demanded 
the coroner. : 

** Anybody can make it," replied Preble. 
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© The article in the paper was a mere rid- 
dle. It did not require a chemist, but only 
а good guesser, to solve it." 

** But her letter," I objected, ** has been 
delayed four days. 
time.” 

«¢ This is Friday,'' said Preble. ** Her let- 
ter is postmarked ‘Tuesday.”’ 

«Р never believe it," I exclaimed. 
** The idea is preposterous that that girl—’’ 

« But, my dear sir," interrupted Dr. 
Bell, “© you forget that the stamp killed him, 
and that she undoubtedly sent the stamp." 

«<T want to send a telegram to this Mr. 
Adams in Cornwall," said Preble to me. 
*« Jf I write it here, will you take it to the 
telegraph office in the west corridor? '' 

І agreed, and he-wrote the dispatch. I 
went to the door communicating with the 
hotel. 

There's been somebody knocking here 
for the last half hour,’’ said the policeman, 
** but I haven't paid any attention.”’ 

He opened the door for me, but before I 
could pass out another person pressed into 
the opening. It was a woman. ‘The po- 
liceman would have thrust her back, but she 
resisted. 

*« Please let me iH," she cried.  *« You 
must. І am his niece, Margaret Brand.”’ 

I was mute with surprise. ` 

<< By all means let Miss Brand come in," 
said Preble. «Апа, by the way, that tele- 
gram will be unnecessary now." 

'The policeman stepped aside and the 
young woman entered. 


the opposite side of the room where her 
uncle's body had been laid upon some chairs 
placed side by side. 

Her face possessed the element of beauty, 
but was disfigured by excessive leanness and 
the lines of care. 

Without а moment's hesitation she re- 
moved the handkerchief which had been laid 
upon his face. She satisfied herself that he 
was dead by exactly the same means that 
Dr. Bell had employed, and apparently with 
the same technical skill. 

*« What was the cause of death?" she 
asked, turning to Bell and Robertson, who 
stood side by side. 

It was evident that she knew at a glance 
that they were physicians. 

** You should be able to answer that ques- 


That leaves very little | 


I caught only a . 
glimpse of her as she hurried by me toward 
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tion," said the coroner. **You seem to 
have had medical training." 

«<I һауе,’ she replied. «* My father was 
a physician, and I studied with him for 
years. But I do not see any indication here. 
If he has been murdered, the poison is one 
with which I am not familiar." 

** [t is a new poison," said Preble, strik- 
ing іп. «І will show you a description of 
it presently, for I have sent for a paper con- 
taining it."" 

The girl seemed to be bewildered under 
our eyes. . We all stared at her, and for my- 
self I will admit that her confession of a 
medical training had removed my prejudice 
inher favor. I believed that she had learned 
the nature of her uncle’s will, and had sent 
the poisoned stamp. 

** You show no grief,” said the coroner, 
as if the words came without his volition. 

«< Why should I?” she replied. «<I am 
his brother’s child. He has permitted my 
mother and me to suffer destitution. Re- 
peatedly I have—’’ 

«< Pardon me," said Preble, interrupting, 
** but time is precious. Why are you here?" 

** What right have you to question me?" 

«cI am conducting the investigation of 
your uncle's death."* 

** Very well," she said; «I will answer 
you." 

She opened a well-worn purse, and drew 
from it a scrap of paper, which she gave to 
the detective. It was a clipping from a 
newspaper.  Preble started when he saw it. 
I was near enough to look over his shoulder, 
and my curiosity compelled me to do it. 

The first word I saw on the paper was 
gelothania. The clipping contained the 
principal part of the description of that 
poison. 

My mind was made up. The girl was 
mad. I expected that her next words 
would be maniacal boasting of her crime. 

Preble turned from me and I could not 
see what he was doing, but he seemed to 
be examining the clipping. 

Just then there was a knock upon the 
door, and the policeman admitted a man 
whom I recognized by his demeanor as a 
member of “© the force," though he was in 
plain clothes. 

** Here is the newspaper you wanted,’’ he 
said, handing it to Preble. 

The detective examined it, 
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«I promised to show you a description 
of that poison," he said. << This is the 
paper which contained it, but unfortunately 
it has been cut out." 

*« What is all this?" exclaimed the cor- 
oner. ‘Mr. Preble, I ат Бесотіпр utterly 
confused."* 

The detective passed the clipping to the 
coroner. 

** Be careful of it,’’ he said. 1 will be 
essential in the case." 

The coroner looked at it. 

«I don't see anything but some adver- 
tisements of work for women,” he said. 
** One of them is marked.’’ 

«< Turn it over,’’ said Preble. 

Dr. Robertson did so, and he positively 
gasped with astonishment. 

** Gentlemen," said Preble, «І want to 
ask you a question. What does.a man do 
about ten seconds before he licks а postage 
stamp? ”’ 

We stared at one another, unable to un- 
derstand what he meant. 

«< The article says," continued the detec- 
tive, «that this poison works in about ten 
seconds. lt produces no painful effect at 
first; indeed, to the best of my knowledge, 
it is not perceived except by reason of its 
taste, which is agreeable. But at the end of 
that interval the victim dies. 

** Now you are all firmly persuaded that 
that postage stamp killed Mr. Brand, be- 
cause it was found upon his tongue. But 
isn't that evidence that it did not kill him ? 
Does a man hold a stamp in his mouth ten 
seconds? Certainly not. 

** Imagine yourselves in his position. He 
has finished his letter and directed the envel- 
ope. He seals the envelope, and about ten 
seconds later he wets the stamp. In view 
of these facts I say it was the envelope that 
killed him, and not the stamp.’’ 

There was silence for a moment. 
the coroner said: 

** Your reasoning seems good, Mr. Pre- 
ble, but where does it lead? What is your 
theory. of the case? 

** Several facts are obvious," replied Pre- 
Ые,; **In the first place somebody has been 
stopping Miss Brand's letters to her uncle. 
The last letter was held four days, and 
meanwhile it was opened, as an examination 
of the envelope will prove.’” 

** 'That's true," said Dr. Robertson, after 


Then 
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looking closely at the envelope; Ьа I’m 
still in the dark. Your theory is, of course, 
that the criminal held the letters in order to 
separate Miss Brand from her uncle. When 
he found a stamp in one of the letters this 
infernal plot came to him. But why didn't 
he poison the stamp???’ 

** Do you find any stamps on Mr. Brand's 
desk?"* asked Preble. 

** Yes; here are several. They seem to 
have been enclosed in the letters he opened 
this morning." 

** Exactly. Now, are you sure that the 
one he used was that which was in his 
niece's letter? ’” 

«< Why, no; that can hardly be proven.’’ 

** Of course not; and the murderer fore- 
saw it. If he had poisoned the stamp, he 
would not have been sure that Mr. Brand 
would use it at the right time. It might 
have lain upon:his desk for days; it might 
have been lost, or given to somebody else. 
Whatever stamp Mr. Brand used was sure to 
seem to be the one his niece sent. Now 
see if you can find an unused envelope on 
that desk."* 

Robertson and Bell searched, but without 
avail. 

** Now there's a certainty"? said Preble, 
with evident satisfaction. <‘ Тһе murderer 
didn't go upon guess work. Не knew that 
Mr. Brand would write that letter before he 
attended to anything else. So he removed 
-all the envelopes from the desk except that 
which was poisoned. · He could control the 
matter of envelopes, but not the stamps, for 
some of them would be very likely to come 
in the morning’s mail. Who has access to 
this desk? ’” 

The question was suddenly addressed to 
young Brand. He turned white to the lips, 
and stammered:. ——— 

** Several persons in the office." 

** Who are they? Let everyone who has 
a key to this desk produce it.’” 

Every employee was called, and one key 
was found. It was Harold Brand's. He 
could not refuse to give it up, for all the 
clerks knew that he had it. 

By this time we all saw how the current 
was setting, and we were not surprised when 
Preble continued: 

«< This clipping was a bold stroke. The 
murderer knew Miss Brand’s poverty, and 
that she was trying to get work. It hap- 
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pened that the description of the poison was 
‘backed’ by some advertisements of work 
for women. What a great discovery! The 
murderer cut it out; he marked one of the 
advertisements, and mailed the clipping to 
Miss Brand. Did you not receive it in that 
way?” А 

Miss Brand replied in the affirmative. 

*« Have you the letter that accompanied 
ДЕ?” 

** No; I was told to destroy it. The let- 
ter said there. were reasons. The writ- 
ing resembled my uncle's, as I remembered 
it. I believed that he had sent me the 
clipping, and I was enraged. Yet I thought 
it best to follow the direction of the writer. 
The letter also told me to come to the city 
to-day to see about the advertisement."* 

«<This is a wild story which you have 
put into her mouth,’’ cried Harold Brand. 

<< I have something to back it,"* responded 
Preble. Тһіѕ paper from which the de- 
scription of the poison was cut was found in 
one of the great bags used for the collection 
of waste paper in the building where you 
live, Mr. Brand. The first thing I did on 
getting a view of this case was to send a man 
to look for that copy of the newspaper in 
that building. Не not only found it, but 
he found the man who had the bag in the 


elevator early one morning when you came 
along and thrust the paper into it. Of 
course he cannot positively swear that it was 
that paper, but I'm. willing to leave. that 
point to the jury."' 

«s You are mad to accuse me of this 
crime," cried Brand, with trembling lips. 
** What do I gain by my uncle's death? — 
a paltry sum. This girl inherits much more 
than I.?* 

** Not if she can be convicted of his mur- 
der," said Preble. **You know enough 
law for that. Gentlemen "—Ahe turned to 
us—**so far as my investigation is concerned, . 
itis practically closed. Harold Brand, you 
are under arrest." 

'Тһе next instant Preble had sprung upon 
Brand, and the two went down in a corner 
with a crash. I was at a loss to understand 
this sudden and violent action till I saw 
Preble wrest something from his adversary's 
hand. 

The detective sprang to his feet. He 
held before my eyes a little capsule which, 
in a moment, he burst by pressure of his 
fingers. 

** He was trying to anticipate his sen- 
tence,” said Preble; ‘smell that."* 

I recognized the faint, delicious odor of 
gelothania. 
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Tue STOLEN STRADIVARIUS. 


By Mrs. Burron Harrison. 


PART П. 


tall, heavily built, powerful, his 

head leaning a little forward from 
the shoulders, his brown, healthy face 
adorned with the expression of good will 
toward mankind, that, after all, is the one 
unfading charm of the human countenance. 
It was because of his.trust in things that 
Colin never felt abashed, greeting the great 
and the lowly alike with honest good fellow- 
ship. Although in the eyes of a critical 
woman of the world, his person might have 
been found lacking in certain exterior signs 
deemed by her class indispensable, his looks 


(у just Colin!" Behold a youth, 


and manner when he came into a room car- 
red with them irresistible attraction. Ап 
ex-hero of the university, where Maurice 
had been his devoted chum and follower, 
the echo of Colin's achievements in athletics 
had not yet died out in the two years since 
he had graduated. Now a hard worker in 
his first year at the law, not even those out- 
siders chill of blood who affect to contemn 
the practice of manly sports among healthy 
young collegians could have found ground 
for a charge against Colin that he was sub- 
ordinating brain to muscle. Under his new 
teaching he had done more than well. 'То 
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the physical animation acquired in college, 
he had many times given thanks for helping 
him to endure this later life, in which a 
walk up-town after working hours was the 
chief outlet for his tremendous energy of 
body. 

When we have said, additionally, that 
Colin was of a very short purse, and had no 
backing of family in New York—seeing that 
his relatives were unimportant residents of a 
small Western town—that he was hopelessly 
in love with Kathleen Blair, and that at col- 
lege he had been dubbed Colin chiefly be- 
cause his real name was John Walter Mack- 
intosh, the tale is told. 

Knowing that his charmer was, that night, 
to undergo the ordeal of proving her quality 
as a violinist before the supreme Herr Levit- 
sky, our young man had moved heaven and 
earth to get an invitation to Crichton's musi- 
cale; having succeeded in which he had 
passed through a tumult of emotions regard- 
ing a proper appearance for the occasion. 

Maurice, sharing his confidence, had lent 
sage advice.: Colin, who perhaps for no 
other reason would have taken on himself a 


debt, had secured upon the installment plan 


of payment, a new suit of evening clothes ; 
the genial sartor who provided them, supply- 
ing, out of the fullness of his sympathy, fac- 
ings for the coat of a better quality of silk 
than was nominated in the bond. At the 
instigation, also, of the more knowing Mau- 
rice, the aspirant had next repaired to a 
much advertised ** Fire Sale,’’ of << Gents’ 
Furnishings,’’ where he had laid in a dozen 
white lawn ties, ** imperceptively damaged," 
and six hem-stitched pocket handkerchiefs. 
'This done, there was yet a mighty obstacle 
to overcome. For two interminable days, 
Colin had not seen his way clear to the pos- 
session of a pair of patent leather shoes. 
Over and again, he had surveyed wistfully 
his rough ordinary foot-wear, and reluctantly 
decided that it would not do. The jest of 
the bootmaker to whom he had ventured a 
remonstrance as to the high price of his 
wares, that it *«took extra leather to cover 
some men's feet," was iron entering Colin's 
soul. 

At this critical juncture somebody had 
been called in haste from the law office, 
claiming the services of Mr. Mackintosh to 
draw up an old woman's death-bed will. 
To Colin had been assigned the task, and 
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also, to his eternal gratitude, the small fee 
resulting. The speed made by him up 
town that day after office hours, to reach 
the bootmaker before his shop should be 
closed, recalled to our hero some of his 
efforts at sprinting between hoarsely cheer- 
ing crowds of college sympathizers. 

Two minutes after he was invested with 
all his hardly won integuments, Colin had 
forgotten them. He had long been plan- 
ning how to present Kathleen with some 
flowers to wear at the musicale. Knowing 
her favorites, he purchased a sheaf of those 
«< naiad-like lilies of the vale, whom youth 
makes so fair, and passion so pale," at a 
cost that would deprive him of luncheon 
money for some days; then, with a strong 
desire to see her pleasure in them, had 
walked around to the Blair's house, carrying 
the gift in person. 

On the door step, his courage had failed. 
Kathleen, sternly intent on checking his too 


_ rapid advance, might, and no doubt would, 


decline his offering. So, rather miserably, 
the big young man turned around again and 
marched away with his pasteboard box. 
At the corner he bethought him of a recent 
speech of hers—that **better than anything 
but music,’’ she loved flowers, and of these 
he knex she had but few. Again he stormed 
the lady's portal, and again fell away dis- 
couraged in apprehension of her frown. 
'The scrutiny of a passing policeman served. 
to weaken his last remnant of resolution. 

The lilies, returning with him to his 
lodging, were with continuing uncertainty, 
carried on to Crichton’s studio. ‘There Mr. 
Mackintosh, proving to be the first arrival, 
had judged it best to remain secluded in the 
cloak-room, until a number of men, passing 
in, gave him countenance to enter the scene 
of entertainment. His vague plan of contriv- 
ing to intercept Kathleen on her arrival, and 
putting the flowers in Morry's hands, with 
the request that she should wear them, had 
now vanished into thin air. He wished at 
last, he had never burdened himself with 
the confounded things. 

What Colin felt, while Kathleen had 
witched her audience with youth and love- 
liness and talent, may be divined by the 
reader. Perhaps by ruffling the leaves of 
the book of Memory, some chronicle may 
still be found there, uneffaced, to suggest the 
proud tingling in the young man’s veins, 
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'The little lock of darkest hair, that while 
she wielded the bow, had the habit of break- 
ing cover and falling down upon a fine jetty 
eyebrow—the rich flush in her cheek swept 
by the lashes of down-dropping eyes—the 
noble unconsciousness of her face and figure, 
thrilled him with a more passionate resolve 
than ever to win her for nis own. 

When she had finished playing, and the 
crowd thronged about her to endorse the 
master's verdict, Colin had kept aloof. He 
did not want to spoil the hour by common- 
place; and indeed his heart was too full for 
utterance. Maurice, just then running upon 
him in the throng, had bidden his friend to 
supper. Colin, fed with new hope, had re- 
turned again to the dressing-room, intending 
tc take a walk until it should be time to pre- 
sent himself at the Blairs’. Between two 
men talking over the performance of the 
evening as they lighted their cigars, he heard 
Kathleen discussed in terms that he consid- 
ered daringly impertinent. Although the 
phrases used were chiefly those of custom 
upon the appearance of a new performer in 
her field, one of the men lent to them an 
emphasis so offensive, that Colin had much 
ado to restrain himself from flying at the of- 
fender, and choking him backward into a 
pile of hats. 

Tempted to leave his now oppressive 
offering fór beauty's shrine in Crichton's fire- 
place, he took up again his box of flowers 
and went out into the night. How far he 
wandered through the chill deserted streets 
in the effort to make time pass ere he thought 
it proper to appear before his goddess, Colin 
did not realize. When he could bear no 
longer not seeing her, he had rung Mr. 
Blair's door bell; but when he was asked 
into the supper room where they were all 
assembled, the spurned and imprisoned lilies 
were tucked away on the lower shelf of the 
hat-rack behind the goloshes of Mr. Catullus 
Clarke. 

** And where will you sit, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh??? asked Mrs. Blair, holding out a 
kind hand of welcome to her new guest, 
who, accordingly, dropped into the chair 
nearest her own. 

Colin could hardly speak. In the stranger 
guest, ensconced in intimate conversation 
with Maurice, he recognized one of the men 
he had desired to knock down in the dress- 
ing-room at Crichton's! 


** Now, we may notice in Clarke’s 
poems," Mr. Malvolio was saying, with 
wicked relish, ** what Emerson once re- 
marked about Oxford: * Nothing new or 
true, and no matter!’ ’’ 

«I do not pretend to solve my own 
problems, my dear fellow,’’ returned the 
poet, languidly, as he lay back at ease in a 
large arm-chair, surveying his patent leather 
toes. ©] only state them to average intel- 
ligence, and then pray for the interposition 
of the power that brought speech out of 
Balaam's ass to give understanding to some 
of my readers.’ 

** Indeed, yours is the dearest little book 
we have had this month, Mr. Clarke," 
exclaimed Kathleen, апі your poster is 
the wildest and weirdest in my collection."* 

«< Then І have not printed in vain, Miss 
Blair," answered the bardling, looking at 
her with admiring eyes. In reality he was 
entirely happy. It was only being over- 
looked that ever caused Catullus pain. 

«< Gather ye roses, while you may, 
Clarke," resumed  Malvolio, cheerfully. 
«< Presently the ‘Twentieth Century will 
throw upon you mysterious folk a search 
light in which even you will stand revealed, 
and then your occupation will be gone. You 
owe Blair a debt of gratitude, by the way, 
for slating you so discreetly a couple of 
weeks ago. It’s immensely clever how he 
manages to let his authors think the failure 
to appreciate lies in him only, and that the 
world at large is ablaze over their produc- 
tions. Now, in that thing about you, for 
instance, the readers of book-reviews—I 
wonder who they are, by the way—must 
have thought Blair a schoolboy who had 
accidentally tangled an Olympic deity in 
the tail of his kite. It was only after they 
had paid one-fifty for the volume, I dare 
say, that they found out the truth."* 

*« Don't spoil my wife's supper by talk- 
ing shop over it," said Terence, reprov- 
ingly. «То come here for the purpose of 
discussing modern literatures——" ` 

** You flatter Clarke,’’ interrupted Mal- 
volio. 

«Is hardly my idea of entertainment. 
You might as well invite a letter-carrier to 
take а walk for pleasure.’’ 

** Or ask Malvolio to talk about Mo- 
net ?? said Clarke. 


*«Now I protest," said Mrs. Blair, 
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** but at this rate we shall never find a sub- 
ject of conversation upon which we agree."' 

«I beg your pardon," exclaimed Mal- 
volio, whose glass Terence had just filled 
with a steaming golden mixture of innocent 
appearance.  ** There is one, and that one 
uppermost in all our minds, yet deepest in 
our hearts—’’ 

** Hear, hear !’? murmured Mr. Clarke. 

**[ need not," went on the speaker, 
arising and holding his glass in his right 
hand, while upon his saturnine countenance 
gleamed an attempt at infantile amiability, 
**say many words to emphasize the pleas- 
ure Miss Blair's triumph has given tonight 
to her hearers. Up to the present time, I 
must confess, I have known the young lady 
chiefly in her capacity of sub-critic to her 
father. But tonight, she has soared into a 
region whither I may not follow her, save 
with the reverential eyes of an earth-bound 
loiterer; she has been accepted among the 
musical elect, and henceforward I can only 
offer my homage from below. But such as 
it is—the tribute of enchanted ignorance—it 
is hers, most heartily, and I ask you all to 
join with me in drinking the health of the 
* Woman who has won!” ”’ 

«<The woman who has won !'"' re- 
peated Thorndyke significantly, in Kath- 
leen’s ear. He had crossed over, for the 
first time, to be near her, and his gaze was 
radiant. 

* Now, why couldn't I say some of 
those fine sounding things ?"' poor Colin 
was grumbling inwardly, as he saw Kath- 
leen break into well-pleased smiles and bend 
blushing in the direction of her extoller. 
«< Old Malvolio has no business to take this 
on himself, considering he's no more musi- 
cal sense than a turnip. That’s my trouble, 
after all. I can't keep up with the phrase 
makers in their eternal patter. And that 
man she’s got talking to her, now—how 
am I to tell Morry or her father the way I 
heard him speak of her awhile ago? How 
did he get here, anyway? Anybody can 
get in with Kathleen better than I, it seems. 
If she'd give me only one of the sweet looks 
she wastes upon all these literary freaks, 
1*Д—”? 

His meditations were cut short by Kath- 
leen herself, who, supple as a snake, glided 
unnoticed to his elbow. 

** You are the only one among us who 
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has a long face,’’ she said to him, softly, 
while across and around the table now re- 
sounded a fusillade of merry sayings and 
laughter. «< Is it because you disapprove 
of my playing in public ? 

«< Disapprove of you? Oh! good gra- 
cious, no," he answered, incoherently. 
«I am proud to the core of my heart. 
But that doesn't mean I like to think of you 
on a platform. It makes me wretched, and 
that's the honest truth. You ought to be 
shut in from the vulgar gaze in a little world 
of your own, and the question of dirty 
money oughtn't to enter into your art." 

** Perhaps not," said the more practical 
Kathleen, «< but, after all, «dirty money’ 
puts the hall-mark upon accomplishment. 
And as to the vulgar gazers and hearers, they 
light the torch of genius. When I was last 
at the opera in those good seats in the par- 
quet Mr. Toner sent papa, I watched the 
artists closely, and saw that every one of 
them was working with all his or her might, 
to do the best possible, and whenever there 
came a burst of real applause—not that little 
rain-fall of claps one hears from the gallery 
alone, but the kind that comes, quick as 
near-by thunder after lightning, from the 


. body of the house—the ease and spontaneity 


of the performance were increased. The 
very muscles of their bodies seem to feel the 
tension, and their faces to grow „тоге lumi- 
nous."? 

«That may be true," said poor Colin, 
who was again out of his depth, ** but some- 
how I don't fancy you among-them. I had 
rather see you in the boxes with those nice 
girls who sit up by their mammas, and have 
fellows dropping in to call on them." 

** Please don't," cried she, with unaf- 
fected earnestness; ** I can't imagine any life 
that would suit me less than theirs. Some- 
times, on a winter's night, when daddy and 
I hurry by them in the lobby, on our way 
to catch a cable-car to get home in, I think 
maybe I might enjoy wearing one of their 
long, fluffy white wraps like plumage—that 
look like seraphs' overcoats—and having a 
footman in a fur cape to call my carriage. 
But really I don't want riches or fashion, I 
want opportunity only, and travel, and all 
the music I can get, and flowers like those 
orchids, and a new evening frock—and such 
nice things as Mr. Thorndyke has been say- 
ing to me about my touch, and—and to see 
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my parents take a little rest from work. But 
that’s what I talk about to Morry, not to 
you. When his ship and mine come in, 
you'll see what we shall do with our car- 
goes." - 

Thusit wasalways. While she filled every 
‘chink and cranny of Colin’s dreams of the 
future, he had no part in hers. Swallowing 
his pain, he tried to find something to say to 
her about his pleasure in her success. He 
dared not venture, in this place, to criticise 
their new guest. 

< Oh ! thank you," she said, studying 
his appearance, apparently for the first time. 
<< And to return the compliment, I ought to 
tell you that you look—really very nice." 

** Morry put me up to it," he said, 
glowing with pleasure. <* We had a coun- 
cil over my old evening rig that had been 
through three years of the University before 
it came to New York, and he decided I 
could no longer pass muster."" 

*« Yes, I like you in these clothes," she 
said, critically. «< But I think, though I’m 
not certain, your collar should not turn 
down so low, and I'm quite sure your hair 
is too long."" 

** Really ??' he exclaimed, smiling eç- 
statically. It was so precious to have her 
speak to him in this proprietary way, even 
though he knew, too well, alas, that she 
was inspired by less than the interest ofa 
sister. Не would have been thankful, 
indeed, to have a part of Maurice's share in 
her regard. 

** [ndeed," she continued, **except for 
those minor points I believe you are smart 
enough to appear in the gilded halls of Mrs. 
Beaumoris, where by the way, I am to make 
my debut on the 25th, as a paid performer." 

** You! oh no !"' he exclaimed, impet- 
uously, his brown face reddening. 

«< And why not, pray ?’’-she answered, 
proudly resentful of his protest. «< What 
has become of your theories about the dig- 
nity of honest toil ? ”? 

«c It’s not that—only—it is a chariot of 
fire that is coming to snatch you away from 
те,’ he said simply; and in spite of herself 
Kathleen was touched. 

Colin, seeing his advantage, tried to fol- 
low it up. But it is the misfortune of those 
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in his peculiar state that the very force of 
their desire to be agreeable to the beloved 
object defeats their chances of success. He 
could find nothing appropriate to say, and 
felt as he looked: large, lumbering, discon- 
solate. 

No wonder Kathleen flitted away from 
him to laugh and chaff lightly with the 
others. Even little Catullus, with his poses 
and bushy hair and solemn fripperies, made 
the time pass for her more trippingly than 
did Morry’s friend. 

Terence, however, in his element as a 
host, presiding with rare grace and tact over 
their frugal feast, understood better than any 
one the art of amalgamating divers elements 
in a party. Talk took itself wings, and 
soon was stirring with mirthful impulse. 

Then Terence, who possessed a tenor 
voice that might have coined ducats for his 
family, where his pen won them a bare live- 
lihood, sang some of his Irish melodies. 

And, in due course, Miss Blair, standing 
under the old clock, lifted her fiddle-bow; 
and lo! the air about them thrilled with 
exquisite sound. What she chose first to re- 
produce was the quaint German Christmas 
hymn ** Joseph lieber, Joseph mein," writ- 
ten by Calvisius five hundred years before. 
Then, without warning, she broke into an 
Irish jig, playing it with such resistless vim 
and merriment that every foot in the room 
began involuntarily to keep time, and every 
face wreathed itself into a smile. As quickly 
again, the measure changed, and now, Kath- 
leen was back in Critchton's studio, and her 
hour of triumph was lived again. 

** You are a real witch," said Colin, 
finding himself near her, after this. — ** You 
have got all these people crazy about you. 
While you played, I was wondering if 
you'd ever be satisfied with any one man 
for an audience ! * 

He turned, annoyed. There, behind 
him, stood Mr. Thorndyke, silent, inscrut- 
able. << Indeed, and I will!?' Kathleen 
said, merrily. 

** And what must he be, or do, to de- 
serve it?" 

** Be?" exclaimed the girl. 
donkey, all ears. And do? 
Stradivarius ! >? 


«© Like the 
Give me a 
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(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Tue Vicit or Mank's Eve. 


T was after closing-time when I knocked 
I at the door of the Hawk and Sparrow 
—the only inn the little English village 
I was passing through possessed—and asked 
a lodging for the night. 
On entering the bar-parlor I observed 
that one of the villagers still remained, de- 
spite the fact that the law did not allow him 


to be served with muddy ale later than ten, 


p. m. However, I presumed he was a 
privileged inhabitant, and took no further 
notice of him until the glowing coals had 
partially dried up the damp effects of my 
ride. Then, and not till then, I turned 
round and submitted the gentleman to a 
closer scrutiny. 

He was a curious-looking man, very old 
—nearer eighty than seventy, I guessed— 
and exceedingly bent about the shoulders. 
A few thin lucks of hair escaped from be- 
neath his battered black hat, but his face 
was clean-shaved, save for a pair of thick, 
iron-grey eyebrows, which aided by the 
deep lines about his forehead, had the effect 
of gracing his countenance with a perma- 
nent scowl. The dull glaze that shrouded 
his sunken eyes added to his ancient aspect. 
He was clad in soil-stained, rusty black 
garments of a clerical cut, and this fact led 
me to presume that his whole outfit had 
been a long-ago present from the vicar. 
On the rough table in front of him was a 
quart pot, and now and again he raised the 
vessel to his lips. The fact that he sat 
quite still in a far corner of the room, with- 
out troubling to address a word to the land- 
lord or any one else, did not surprise me in 
the least. Аз а rule, indeed, your ancient 
tavern-frequenter is a man of few syllables 
but deep draughts. 

** Quare old sort, bean't ’e?’’ muttered 
the landlord, in an undertone, as he stooped 
down to stir the fire. | **' E's the sexton; 
?е?ѕ stayin’ ’ere late becos ”? 

But here the sexton looked up sharply, 
probably suspecting that the landlord was 
talking about him, and so the keeper of the 
Hawk and Sparrow promptly held his peace, 
having said just enough to whet my curi- 
osity. 

Well, I had some supper, and then, being 
that way inclined myself, cheerily asked the 
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sexton to join me in **something to keep out 
the сод?” 

I had to repeat my invitation before he 
seemed aware that I was speaking to him, 
and then he gave.a short nod by way of in- 
timating his acquiescence to my proposal. 

In, then, came the steaming potions, and 
presently the veteran’s tongue was loosed, 
and hespoke. But first he graciously placed 
himself in the settle by the fire. 

«<Tt’s a cold night," he observed. 

His tongue, considering his age, seemed 
to move easily on its hinges. 

*« Yes," I said. «« Have you far to go?"' 

'To this query he gave no answer, but 
presently remarked: 

**'To-morrow's Mark's Day!” 

** Indeed!” I said. 

«< And to-night’s Mark’s Eve,’? he added, 
with a chirrup of satisfaction in his tone. 

I nodded, and he went on: 

«< To-night I watch in the church.?* 

I looked at him inquiringly, but for some 
minutes he gazed silently into the fire with- 
'Then he slowly fixed his 
eyes on my face and said: 

«< Mayhap you know, mayhap you don't, 
that there's a belief that if -you wait in the 
church at midnight on Mark's Eve, you will 
see the apparitions of those who are going 
to die during the next twelve months pass 
through the great door-way, go up the main 
aisle, then down, and disappear in the belfry. 
But, it may be, you have never heard the 
tale? ii 

«I am a stranger in these parts," I re- 
plied; «*but I am certainly disinclined to 
place any belief in such a story." 

“© You—don’ t—believe. 2°? 

То my astonishment he almost thundered 
these words at me, rising to his feet and glar- 
ing at me as he did so. The scowl on his 
face was now quite appalling in its uncom- 
promising ferocity, while his eyes, no longer 
dim, glittered in harmony with his savage 
expression of countenance. Clenching his 
right fist, he raised it above his head, and 
for a moment I fancied he was about to 
strike me. But no—it was only, as I soon 
saw, a queer mannerism of his. 

** You don’t believe it?’’ he growled. 
<: Then come with me to-night and judge 
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for yourself. Listen, sir! I am not a mere 
ignorant laborer—I’m the sexton, it’s true; 
but forty years ago I was the village school- 
master here. I had bad luck—left the place 
— came back—and was given the grave-dig- 
ging to do. The rest of my time I fill up 
with gardening. I read this tale about 
Mark's Eve twenty-five years ago, and, to 
prove it true or false, watched in the church 
at midnight the very first Mark’s Eve that 
came along. And, sir, I saw six shadows 
enter the church, and those six shadows 
were the six people who died during the fol- 
lowing year. One of them was the squire's 
young wife that he brought from foreign 
parts. I saw her as plain as a pike—she 
was the fifth to enter, and she was the fifth 
to die. And ever since then, year by year, 
Гуе watched on Mark's Eve, and every 
soul doomed to die Гуе seen. Апа to- 
night I’m going as usual. You're a stranger 
here, and I don't mind you coming with 
me—but I’ve never taken any one all these 
twenty-five years."' 

He sank down into the settle, the scowl 
on‘his face softened, the excited lustre died 
out of his eyes. 

** But surely," I said, aghast at the idea, 
<< you never tell a soul what you have seen?" 

For the first time, he uttered a dry, harsh 
laugh—more, indeed, a croak than a laugh. 

«< No, no! Father Gregory—that's my 
name; every one calls me that—Father Greg- 
ory is an old fellow, but he's not an old 
fool. By look or word I never reveal what 
Гуе seen. I never know the exact time, 
but I do know that the people I see will 
want graves before the twelvemonth is 
ош?” 

The church clock struck the quarter to 
twelve. The sexton stood up. 

«« Will you соте??? he asked. 

I decided that I would see this out—for 
Thalf believed it, and half put Gregory down 
as a madman. 

<e Yes, I will go," I said; **lead the 
way." 

And so, after telling the landlord that I 
should be back shortly, I followed the sexton 
out into the village street. 

'The rain had ceased, but the wind was 
still wailing and moaning round the gables 
of the old houses and the inn. The black 
clouds that were driving across the heavens 
obscured the moon, and so I had to trust to 
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Father Gregory's arm and the feeble light 
shed forth by the lantern he carried. 

At the churchyard ‘gate he stopped and 
faced round on me abruptly. 

** You mean to go with me?" he asked 
harshly. 

' ** Yes; lead on.” 

He trudged forward. 

** You're the first who's ever had the 
courage to," һе said. ** No one but me 
has ever da-ed watch on Mark's Eve all 
these years.’” 

He splashed along the wet path, and I 
kept steadily in his wake. On either side 
of us the tombstones could faintly be dis- 
cerned through darkness, while here and 
there a monument reared high and white 
above them. ‘The wind, like a restless 
spirit, created strange echoes among the 
vaults, and caused the cypresses and yews to 
shiver and swing to and fro as it swept 
through them and curled about them. 'Тһе 
night was most appropriate for old Greg- 
ory's grim vigil. 

The gigantic key, which the sexton pro- 
duced from the pocket of his coat, turned 
easily in the lock of the great door. We 
entered. I was about to close the door 
after me, but he stayed my hand. 

**Leave it ajar—for them!” he whis- 
pered, and then walked forward through 
the gloom until he reached a pew situated a 
third of the way up the centre aisle, close 
by the cold and empty stove. 

< This is mine," he informed me. «<I 
sit here to keep the school-chits in order. 
You don't mind being in darkness, I hope, 
because I’m going to put the light out. I 
couldn't see them else."* 

He was as good as his word, and, by ex- 
tinguishing the candle in his lantern, 
plunged the church into profound darkness. 
When. my eyes grew accustomed to the 
blackness that enveloped us, I could just 
make out my immediate surroundings. 
Close by, a pillar rose up in massive grand- 
eur; on my left, built up against the south 
wall of the edifice, was the seventeenth- 
century tomb of a long-deceased squire, on 
the top of which knelt the full-length effigy 
in stone of the great man himself, in attitude 
of perpetual prayer; a few yards lower 
down, on the same side, I.could just discern 
the outline of the font, and the curtains 
which covered the entrance to the belfry, 
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Silent and motionless, with his face 
turned towards the great door, sat the sex- 
ton. Occasionally, when a stronger ‘gust 
of wind than usual caused the door to creak 
on its hinges, he would stir slightly and peer 
eagerly forward. Then, seeing nothing, he 
would sink back into his former attitude. 

By this time the breeze had 'increased to 
a gale. The church, being of a great age, 
and sadly in need of repair, was by no 
means wind-tight; hence the silence was 
often broken by strange groans up among 
the rafters ; occasionally a bat whizzed past 
us, while from the upper chambers of the 
tower, muffled by the intervening stone and 
mortar, came at intervals the melancholy 
screeching of an owl. 

I was already beginning to repent having 
come—indeed, I had half made up my 
mind to seek my warm bed at the inn with- 
out further delay—when a rumbling in the 
clock-chamber of the tower signified that the 
hour of midnight was at hand. At the first 
ponderous stroke the sexton arose and made 
his way to the end of the pew, so that he 
might be close to the aisle. | 

“< Now," he whispered, clutching my 
arm, **keep your eyes on the doorway. 
Here, let me hold your hand in mine, for 
who knows ? "—Lthis to himself rather than 
to me—‘‘ some of my power may be trans- 
mitted to him."* 

I fixed my gaze on the doorway, trying, 
but in vain, to shake off the feeling of 
dread which was beginning to take posses- 
sion for me—of the stimulating effect of the 
hot drink had passed away, and already the 
reaction was telling on me. А chilliness 
was creeping into my veins—I strove hard 
to force it back, but to no avail. The time, 
the place, the gruesome purpose that had 
brought me there, all conspired together to 
shake my nerve. It was horrible-—the gale 
without, shrieking its summons to us to issue 
from the place of worship and betake our- 
-selves home, like honest men; the dark, 
silent church ; the old sexton, who spent 
most of his life making resting-places for the 
dead, standing now like a withered ghoul, 
waiting to see his future victims ;—these 
were, indeed, fit ingredients for a night- 
mare ! 

Nine—ten—eleven—twelve ! 

It was midnight. 

The old man leaned further forward— 
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further forward—still further, till his white 
locks brushed my elbow as I stood by his 
side. His eyes were fixed in a stony glare 
on that mass of gloom which represented the 
doorway. 

Suddenly he grasped me by the wrist. 

** Look! tbe first!” 

I gazed and gazed, but could see nothing. 
Still, it seemed to me, the black mass re- 
mained unrelieved by anything in phantas- 
mal guise. 

** Farmer Grant," whispered the sexton; 
е biggest man in the village, and the 
hardest drinker. See—here he comes—now 
hush! Не is approaching." 

His finger moved as he followed the ap- 
parition’s progress up the aisle. When it 
had passed, old Gregory turned and followed 
it with his eyes as it proceeded as far as the 
chancel, turned, and walked down again. 
When the farmer had passed us on his return 
journey, the sexton once more wheeled 
round and breathlessly watched him draw 
aside the belfry curtains and disappear from 
view. 

« He will be the first," came from my 
companion, with a hoarse, expectant chuckle 
that curdled the blood in my veins. Тһе 
first! Ah! Who is this?"* 

Again he bent forward eagerly— still re- 
taining his hold of my wrist—and experi- 
enced no difficulty in recognizing the new- 
comer. i 

** Mercy me!” he exclaimed; **it is his 
wife. Ay, I mind me she looks none too 
healthy—I’ ve heard her cry out with a pain 
at the heart. Yes, it is Mrs. Grant, and 
no other. Up—ah! she's coming up, she's 
in widow's weeds, so the farmer will need 
my offices first. I shall have my work cut 
out, too, for they're a big couple—a big, 
broad couple as any in the countryside. 
"There, you see, up and back, and joins her 
husband in the belfry. Ha! That makes 
ноо!” 

I stirred ‘angrily. Had my nerves been 
steadier, I really believe I should have tried 
to throttle the old wizard. But I was help- 
less. Aged though he was, he held my 
wrist, in a grip of iron. I was fated to 
hear the whole programme out from begin- 
ning to end. 

Hardly had Mrs. Grant (or rather, as I 
prefer to put it, the apparition of her which 
Gregory’s diseased mind had conjured up) 
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disappeared from view, when a third vic- 
tim passed into the church. 

Gregory's voice sounded less harsh when 
he spoke. 

«Tt is a child," he said; «yes, a little, 
little child. Соте, my рес?’ —this evidently 
owing to a slight hesitation on the small 
phantom’s part—** here—straight up here. 
It is little Dolly—Dolly Hanbury—the 
miller’s child. _ He-has seven strapping 
sons, and only this girl. Look—her hair 
and clothes are wet and muddy—she will 
be drowned. Ah! how often I have 
warned the good wife not to let the child 
play so near the mill-stream! She is the 
third, and her time is short. Summer will 
be here soon. She is coming down again 
—see—-she has some draggled wild-flowers 
clasped in her tiny hand. Of course, she 
is so fond of them—she will be picking 
them near the edge of the stream, and will 
fallin. Ah! she has dropped them close 
by my feet ! 

He stooped and appeared to pick some- 
thing off the stone floor of the aisle. 
‹‹ Here you are, my dear! What! no 
smile for old Father Gregory? No, no— 
not one, her merry laughter is silenced for- 
ever—she will never sing, or run, or gather 
flowers, or make posies again! Poor little 
mite! There—she has gone—she has van- 
ished into the belfry. Ah! it wounds my 
old heart to dig these tiny graves. And 
they’re much more trouble than the big ones 
—much more trouble.” ~ 

Little Dolly’s fate evidently affected old 
Gregory more than he cared to admit, since 
he kept his face buried in his hands for 
several minutes. When he looked up again 
he started violently and reeled up against 
me. 

«ĮI didn’t notice his entrance," he 
gasped, his breath coming in short gasps. 
«< He was alongside of me when I set eyes 
on him.” 

*« Who ?"' I managed to ask. It was 
the first word J had spoken since the cere- 
mony commenced. 

« Why"' —in an awed whisper — 
«< young Viscount Vaughan—eldest son of 
the Earl of Hillborough. They have a 
country seat near Wetherby, but only come 
down for the shooting in September and 
October. ' This is, indeed, a sad case! 
Young Lord Vaughan is a model man—six 


feet two in his stockings—and one of the 
best shots in tue country. Here he comes 
— back again ! 

Old Gregory eyed the phantom with the 
profoundest respect. Не could not have 
displayed more subservience had Viscount 
Vaughan been present in the flesh. 

** Ah!’ muttered the seer, ** another 
violent death! A wound in his chest— 
deary me! deary me! That means a gun 
accident. It'll be a sad day at Hillborough 
Hall when that occurs—such a fine, strapping* 
young man—such shoulders—such a hand- 
some, proud face! Folks say he’s as reck- 
less as the devil, because he’s been crossed 
in love. Yes, I recollect the young lady— 
a very beautiful one, but not the sort I care 
for—she led him on, and then she threw 
him over because he wasn’t rich enough. 
Maybe ’’—in а whisper—‘‘ maybe the gun- 
shot won't be all accident! Hush! Don't 
breathe a word! Maybe it'll be 
There—he’s gone! He'll be put in the 
family vault, so I shan’t have a grave to dig. 
No matter—I shall have to prepare the 
vault, so I'll get paid all the same, and per- 
haps а bit over, being an earl's son."* 

For a third time during my vigil I was 
filled with a desperate desire to dash out of 
the church, across the graves, over the 
hedge at a bound, over the moor—away— 
away——any where to escape this old death's- 
head and his lunatic speculations about his 
gruesome duties. But I could not stir. I 
was fast bound to the spot on which I 
stood. Апа Gregory's hand still gripped 
my wrist like a vise. 

Several minutes elapsed. Then the sex- 
ton peered into the gloom with -renewed 
interest. His cogitations on the price he 
would be paid for assisting at the unfortunate 
young peer's funeral had quite driven his 
better and gentler reflections on little Dolly's 
sad fate out of his head. So it was quite 
briskly that he exclaimed : 

* Ha! A young woman! No—yes 
—it is Nelly Welham, the bouncing lass 
who told me only yesterday forenoon that 
she does not intend to get married until 
she's twenty. She's only nineteen now, 
and a picture of health. My spade will 
marry you to the cold earth ere long; yes, 
before the leaves have turned brown on the 
trees. This way, pretty one! Up the 
middle and down again! Just like the 
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country dances that you love so, and at 
which I fiddle, and at which every young 
fellow is dying to have you for his partner. 
Ah! They never guessed, did they, it 
was Gregory who will have his turn with 
you next ?”’ 

And he chuckled triumphantly as the ap- 
parition of the young girl faded away into 
the gloom at the far end of the church, and 
passed thence into the curtained-off enclos- 
ure where all the phantoms had hitherto 
congregated. 

And now there seemed to be a sort of 
procession of villagers doomed to die dur- 
ing the next twelve months—old people, 
most of them, with here and there a girl or 
lad in the bloom of youth, at that moment 
peacefully sleeping not many yards away, 
little thinking that the end was so near. 
And while the hoary grave-digger chuckled 
and cracked his fingers—he had released my 
wrist at last, but I was still unable to leave 
his side—the rain, which was falling again, 
beat a wild tattoo on the stained-glass win- 
dows, and the gale roared, and groaned, 
and howled, and whistled among the tomb- 
stones. And all the while I stared at the 
door and saw nothing—nothing at all. 

**'There'll be an infectious disease,’’ 
muttered Gregory.  **'This is an unusually 
big list; and the place is famous for its good 
health. My jobs are few and far between 
—the worse for my pocket—but, my 
word ! I shall have a merry time this com- 
ing year, with seventeen graves to dig! A 
right merry time, my old spade and I. 
We're not done for yet—we’re very tough 
—good for plenty of work—good for 
plen———"* 

He stopped speaking with a suddenness 
that alarmed me. Then he shivered vio- 
lently, and seized me with desperate, 
clutching fingers. A second or two later 
he released one hand, and, with shaking 
voice and chattering teeth, made some in- 
coherent remark as he pointed towards the 
doorway. 

«Who is it?” I cried. 

Of a sudden, as quickly as he had 
clutched me, he relieved me of his grasp. 
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Then, gripping the back of the pew, he 
leaned forward and peered intently into the 
darkness. The phantom he evidently saw 
came nearer—he watched it like death all 
the time. Nearer it came; now it was 
close to us. 

Then, and not till then, a terrible scream 
issued from Gregory’s throat and sent the 
rats scurrying into their holes, and drowned, 
for a moment, even the thunder of the gale. 

<< [t is—it is myself !’’ was the sexton's 
cry of terror. << [t carries a spade! itis 
bent and old and withered! It is I— 
Gregory—the sexton! J am the last on 
the list !”” 

And with another fearful scream he fell 
into my arms insensible. 


Just a year later, by the law of coinci- 
dence, I visited Wetherby-on-the-Moor 
again. 

«< Well, this be curious," remarked the 
landlord. «This is St. Mark’s Eve. 
Don’t you mind dragging old Gregory in 
here? He had a fit." 

** Yes ; how is he now ?"? 

** Buried to-day," was the brief reply. 
** Four days ago he was seen by the vicar 
to be digging a grave, and as nobody was 
dead, the vicar naturally asked him what he 
was up to. Не did not answer, but just 
went on digging, and on thé following 
morning he was found dead in his bed, and 
was buried to-day in the grave that he 
made for himself. ^ Ah," continued the 
landlord, «*its been а sad year, sir. 
Deaths— deaths all through it. Farmer 
Grant апі his wife ; poor іе. роу Han- 
bury, the miller’s daughter, drowned in the 
mill-race ; Nelly Welham, the prettiest girl 
in the village ; young Lord Vaughan, who 
was shot accidentally. Ah, it’s been a sad 
year !?' 

** And how many graves did old Gregory 
дїр???” I asked. 

**Seventeen,"' replied the landlord, 
** counting his own ; but he wouldn't have 
counted that himself, because he was never 
paid for it." 

R. S, Warren BELL, 
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By Paur Laurence Ромвав. 


HE congregation on Bull-Skin creek 
was without a pastor. ` You will 
probably say that this was a defic- 

iency easily remedied among a people who 
possess so much theological material. But 
you will instantly perceive how different a 
matter it was, when you learn that the last 
shepherd who had guided the flock at Bull- 
Skin had Jeft that community under a cloud. 
‘There were, of course, those who held with 
the departed minister as well as those who 
were against him, and so two parties arose 
in the church, each contending for suprem- 
acy. Each party refused to endorse any 
measure or support any candidate suggested 
by the other, and as neither was strong 
enough to run the church alone, they were 
in a state of inactive equipoise very gratify- 
ing to that individual who is supposed to 
take delight in the discomfort of the right- 
eous. 

It was in this complicated state of affairs 
that Brother Hezikiah Sneedon, who was 
the representative of one of the candidates 
for the vacant pastorate, conceived and pro- 
posed a way out of the difficulty... Brother 
Sneedon's proposition was favorably acted 
upon by the whole congregation, because it 
held out the promise of victory to each 
party. It was, in effect, as follows: 

Each faction—it had come to be openly 
recognized that there two factions—should 
name its candidate, and then they should be 
invited to preach, on successive Sundays, 
trial sermons before the whole congregation, 
the preacher making the better impression to 
be called as pastor. 

«< And,"' added Brother Sneedon, pacific- 
ally, іп ordah dat dis little diffunce be- 
tween de membahs may be settled in 
ha’mony, I do hope an’ pray dat de pahty 
dat fin’s itse’f outpreached will give up to 
de othah in Christun submission, an’ th’ow 
in all deir might to hol’ up de han’s of 
whatever pastor de Lawd may please to 
зеп 

Sister Hannah Williams, the leader of the 
opposing faction, expressed herself as well 
pleased with the plan, and counseled a like 
submission to the will ofthe majority. And 


thus the difficulty at Bull-Skin seemed in a 
fair way to settlement. But could anyone 
have read that lady's thoughts as she wended 
her homeward way after the meeting, he 
would have had some misgivings concerning 
the success of the proposition which she so 
willingly endorsed. For she was saying to 
herself: 

** Uh, huh! ol’ Kiah Sneedon thinks he’s 
mighty sma’t, putting’ up dat plan. Reckon 
he thinks ol’ Abe Ma’tin kin outpreach any- 
thing near an’ fur, but ef Brothah ’ Lias 
Smith don't fool him, І ain't talkin’.’’ 

And Brother Sneedon himself was not en- 
tirely guiltless of some selfish thought as he 
hobbled away from the church door. 

** Ann," said he to his wife, 1 wunner 
ef Hannah Williams ca'culates dat ’Lias 
Smith kin beat Brother Abe Ma'tin preach- 
in'; ki yi! but won't she be riley when she 
fin’s out how mistaken she is. Why, dey 
ain’t nobody ’twixt hyeah an’ Louisville kin 
beat Brother Abe Ma’tin preachin'. Pse 
hyeaded dat man preach ’twell de winders 
rattled an’ it seemed lak de skies mus’ come 
down anyhow, an’ sinners was a-fallin’ 
befo de Wo’d lak leaves in a Novembah 
blas’; an’ she "lows to beat him, oomph!’’ 
The ** oomph ' meant disgust, incredulity, 
and, above all, resistance. 

The first of the momentous Sundays had 
been postponed two weeks, in order, it was 
said, to allow the members to get the spirit- 
ual and temporal elements of the church into 
order that would be pleasing to the eyes of 
a new pastor. In reality Brother Sneedon 
and Sister Williams used the interval of time 
to lay their plans and to marshal their forces. 
And during the two weeks previous to the 
Sunday on which, by common consent, it 
had been agreed to invite the Reverend 
Elias Smith to preach, there was an ominous 
quiet on the banks of Bull-Skin—the calm 
that precedes a great upheaval, when clouds 
hang heavy with portents and forebodings, 
but silent withal. 

But there were events taking place in 
which the student of diplomacy might have 
found food for research and reflection. 
Such an event was the taffy pulling which, 
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Sister Williams’ daughters, Dota and Caro- 
line, gave to the younger members of the 
congregation on Thursday evening. 
were the frequent incursions of Sister 
Williams herself upon the domains of the 
neighbors, with generous offerings of а 
taste о’ my ketchup,’’ or “а sample о? my 
jelly." She did not stop with rewarding 
her own allies, but went farther, gift-bear- 
ing even into the camp of the enemy him- 
self. 

It was оп Friday morning that she called 
on Sister Sneedon. She found the door 
ajar and pushed it open, saying: **You 
see, Sis’ Sneedon, I’s jes’ walkin’ right 
inves 

«Oh, it’s you, Sis’ Williams, dat’s 
right, come in. І was jes’ settin’ hyeah 
sawtin’ my cyahpet rags; de mof do seem 
to pestah 'em so. Tek dis cheer "—in- 
dustriously dusting one with her apron. 
** How you be’n sence I seen you las’ ?”’ 

<< Oh, jes’ sawt О” so.” 

** How's Do’ an’ Ca’line?”’ 

** Oh, Ca’line’s peart enough, but Do's 
feelin’ kind о” peekid."' 

** Don't you reckon she grow too fas’ ??' 

**'Spec' dat’s about hit; dat gal do 
sutny seem to run up lak a weed.’’ 

**[t don't nevah do 'em no good to 
grow so fas'; hit seem to tek away all deir 
strengf.”’ 

** Yes'm, it sholy do; gals ain't whut 
dey used to be in уо” an’ my day, no- 
how." 


« Lawd, no; dey’s ez puny ez white | 


folks now.”’ 
** Well, dem sholy is lovely cyahpet 
rags.—put "nigh all wool, ain't деу??? 

** Yes, ma’am, dey is wool, evah speck 
an’ stitch ; dey ain't a bit О” cotton among 
'em. I ain't lak some folks; I don't 
b’lieve in mixin’ my rags evah-which-way. 
Den when you gits 'em wove have de 
cyahpet wah in holes cause some'll stan' a 
good deal o’ strain an’ some won't ; yes’m, 
dese is evah one wool."' 

«e An? you sholy have be'n Mm in- 
dustr' ous in gittin’? ет togethah."" 

«Ise wo'ked ha'd an’ done my level 
bes’, dat’s sho.’’ 

** Dat's de mos’ any of us kin do, but I 
mustn’t be settin’ hyeah talkin’ all day an’ 
keepin’ you fom уо’ wo'k. Why, la! Pd 
mos’ nigh fu’got what І come fo'—I jes’ 


Such: 
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brung you ovah a.tas'e o' my late greens. 
I knows how you laks greens, so I thought 
mebbe you'd enjoy dese.’’ 

«< Why, sho’ enough; now ain't dat good 
o' you, Sis’ Williams; dey's right wa'm, 
too, an’ tu'nip tops—bless me! Why dese 
mus’ be de ve’y las’ greens о” de season.?* 

** Well, I reely don't think you'll fin’ 
none much latah. De fros’ had done teched 
dese, but I kin о” kivered 'em up wif leaves 
ontwell dey growed up wuf cuttin’.’’ 

<< Well, I knows I sholy shell relish dem.”? 
Mrs. Sneedon beamed as she emptied the 
dish and insisted upon washing it for her vis- 
itor to take home with her. «< Fu,” she 
said, by way of humor, <‘ Ps a mighty po’ 
han’ to return nice dishes when I gits 'em 
in my cu'boa'd once.’’ 

Sister Williams rose to go. ** Well, 
you'll be out to chu'ch Sunday to hyeah 
Broth' Lias Smith, he's a powahful man, 
shore 

** Dey do tell me so—T'll be thah. You 
kin "pend on me to be out whenevah thah’s 
to be any good preachin’.’’ 

** Well, we kin have dat kin' о” preach- 
in? all de time ef we gits Broth’ Lias Smith."? 

сеХезую 

** Dey ain't по ’sputin’ he'll be a movin’ 
powah at Bull-Skin.”’ 

сс ето 

** We sistahs'll have to ban’ togethah an’ 
try to do whut is bes’ fu’ de chu’ch.”’ 

“Үс ш? 

** Cose, Sistah Sneedon, ef you's pleased 
wif his sermon, I suppose you'll be in favoh 
о? callin’ Broth’ Lias Smith."' 

«< Well, Sis’ Williams, I do’ know; you 
see Hezikier’s got his hea’t sot on Broth’ 
Abe Ma’tin fum Dokesville; he's mighty sot 
on him an’ when he's sot, he's:sot, an’ you 
know how it is wif us women when de men 
folks say dis er dat."' 

Sister Williams saw that she had ‘over- 
“shot her mark. ©“ Oh, hits all right, Sis’ 
Sneedon, hits all right. І jes’ spoke of 
it а wonderin’. What we women folks 
wants to do is to ban’ togethah to hol’ up 
de han’ of de pastah dat comes, whoms’ ever 
he may be." 

« Dats hit, dats hit," assented her 
companion, ‘an’ you kin "pend on me 
thah, fu’ I’s a powahful han’ to uphol' de 
ministah whoms'ever he is." 

** An’ you right too, fu’ dey's de shep- 
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uds of de flock. 
come ovah."' 

«Ps  a-comin'—come 
good-bye.” 

As soon as her visitor was gone, Sister 
Sneedon warmed over the greens and sat 
down to the enjoyment of them. She had 
just finished the last mouthful when her bet- 
ter half entered. He saw the empty plate 
and the green liquor. Evidently he was 
not pleased, for be it said that Brother 
Sneedon had himself a great tenderness for 
turnip greens." 

*« Wa'd you git dem greens ?"* he asked. 

«< Sistah- Hannah Williams brung "em 
ovah to me.?* 

** Sistah Hannah—who ?”’ ejaculated he. 

«Si? Williams, Sis’ Williams, you know 
Hannah Williams.” 

«Wha ` dat wolf in sheep’s clothin’ 
dats a gwine erroun' a seekin’ who she 
may devowah, an’ you hyeah a projickin’ 
wif huh, eatin’ de greens she gives you! 
How you know whut’s in dem greens ?”’ 

< Oh g’long, 'Kiah, you so funny. Sis 
Williams ain't gwine conju’ nobody."' 

** You hyeah me, you hyeah me now. 
Keep on foolin’ wif dat "ooman, she'll have 
you crawlin' on уо” knees an' ba'kin lak a 
dog. She kin do it, she kin do it, fu’ she's 
long-haided, I tell you.’ 

«© Well, ef she wants to hu’ t me it’s 
done, fu’ Ps eat de greens now.’ 

** Yes," exclaimed Brother Sneedon, 
**you eat 'em up lak a hongry hog an’ 
never saved me a smudgeon."' 

<< Oomph, І thbught you's so afeard о” 
gittin’? conju' ed." 

** Heish up, you's allus tryin’ to raise 
some kin' er contentions in de fambly. I 
never seed a.'ooman lak you." And old 
Hezikiah strode out of the cabin in high 
dudgeon. 

And so, smooth on the surface, but tur- 
bulent beneath, the stream of days flowed on 


Well, I mus’ be goin’ — 


аріп  yo'se'f, 


until the Sunday on which Reverend Elias 


Smith was to preach his trial sermon. His 
fame as a preacher, together with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this particular ser- 
mon, had brought together such a crowd as 
the little church on Bull-Skin had never seen 
before even in the heat of the most success- 
ful revivals. - Outsiders had come from as 
far away as Christiansburg, which was 
twelve, and Fox Run, which was fifteen 


miles distant, and the church was crowded 
to the doors. 

Sister Williams with her daughters: Dora 
and Caroline were early in their seats. Their 
ribbons were fluttering to the breeze like the 
banners of an aggressive host. There were 
smiles of anticipated triumph upon their faces. 


.Brother and Sister Sneedon arrived a little 


later. They took their seat far up in the 
** amen corner"! directly behind the Williams 
family. Sister Sneedon sat very erect and 
looked about her, but her spouse leaned his 
chin upon his cane and gazed at the floor, 
nor did he raise his head, when, preceded 
by a buzz of expectancy, the Réverend Elias 
Smith, accompanied by. Brother Abner Wil- 
liams, who was a local preacher, entered 
and ascended to the pulpit where he knelt in 
silent prayer. 

At the entrance of their candidate, the fe- 
male portion of the Williams family became 
instantly alert. 

They were all attention when the husband 
and father arose and gave out the hymn: 
** Am Ia Soldier of the Cross?’? They 
joined lustily in the singing, and at the lines: 
** Sure I must, fight if I would reign," their 
voices rose in a victorious swell far above 
the voices of the rest of the congregation. 
Prayer followed, and then Brother Williams 
rose and said: 

** Brothahs an’ sistahs, I teks gret pleasuah 
in interducin’ to you Eldah Smith, of Doke’s 
Station, who will preach fur us at dis howah. 
I want to speak fu’ him yo’ pra’ful atten- 
tion." Sister Williams nodded her head in 
approval, even this much was good; but 
Brother Sneedon sighed aloud. 

The Reverend Elias Smith arose and 
glanced over the congregation. He was 
young, good-looking and looked as though 
he might have been unmarried. He an- 
nounced his text in a clear, resonant voice: 
** By deir fruits shall you know dem.’’ 

The great change that gave to the blacks 
fairly trained ministers from the schools had 
not at this time succeeded their recently ac- 
complished emancipation. And the sermon 
of Elder Smith was full of all the fervor, 
common sense and rude eloquence of the old 
plantation exhortor.- He spoke to his 
hearers in the language that they understood, 
because he himself knew no other. ~ He 
drew his symbols and illustrations from the 
things which he saw most commonly about 
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him—things which he and his congregation 
equally understood. He spent no time in 
dallying about the edge of his subject, but 
plunged immediately into the middle of 
things, and soon had about him a shouting, 
hallooing throng of frantic people. Of 
course it was the Williams faction who 
shouted. The spiritual impulse did not 
seem to reach those who favored Brother 
Sneedon’s candidate. They sat silent and 
undemonstrative. The earnest disciple him 
self still sat with his head bent upon his 
cane aud still at intervals sighed audibly. 
He had only raised his head once, and that 
was when some especially powerful period 
in the sermon had drawn from the partner 
of his joys and sorrows an appreciative 
** Oomph !’? Then the look that he shot 
forth from his eyes, so full of injury, re- 
proach and menace, repressed her noble 
rage and settled her back into a quietude 
more consonant with her husband’s ideas. 

Meanwhile Sister Hannah Williams and 
her svlph-like danghters, ‹ Do"* and “‹ Ca’- 
line,’’ were in an excess of religious frenzy. 
Whenever any of the other women in the 
congregation seemed to be working their way 
too far forward, those enthusiastic sisters 
shouted their way directly across the approach 
to the pulpit, and held place there with such 
impressive and menacing demonstrativeness 
that all comers were warned back. There 
had been times when, actuated by great re- 
ligious fervor, women had ascended the ros- 
trum and embraced the minister. Rest as- 
sured, nothing of that kind happened in this 
case, though the preacher waxed more and 
more eloquent as he proceeded, an eloquence 
more of tone, look and gesture than of 
words. Не. played upon the emotions of 
his willing hearers, except those who had 
steeled themselves against his power, as a 
skilful musician upon the strings of his harp. 
At one time they were boisterously exultant, 
at another they were weeping and moaning, 
as if in the realization of many sins. ‘The 
minister himself lowered his voice to a soft 
rhythmical moan almost a chant, as he said: 

** You go 'long by de road an’ you see 
an ole shabby tree a-standin' in de o'chud. 
It ain't ha’dly got a apple on it. Its leaves 
are put’ nigh all gone. You look at de 
branches, dey’s all rough an’ crookid. De 
tree’s all full of sticks an’ stones an’ wiah 
an’ ole tin cans. 


Hit’s all bruised up an’ 
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hits a ha'd thingto look at altogether. You 
look at de tree an’ what do you say in yo” 
hea't? You say de tree ain't no ’count, 
fu’ by deir fruits shell you know dem. But 
you wrong, my frien's, you wrong. Dat 
tree did ba’ good fruit an’ by hits fruits was 
hit knowed. John tol’ Gawge an’ Gawge 
„tol Sam, an’ evah one dat passed erlong 
de road had to have a shy at dat fruit. 
Dey be’n throwin’ at dat tree evah sence 
hit begun to ba’ fruit, an dey’s busted 
hit so dat hit couldn't grow straight 
to save hits life. Is dat whut’s de mat- 
tah wif you, brothah, all bent ovah yo' 
staff an’ a-groanin' wif yo’ burdens? 
Is dat whut’s de mattah wif you, brothah, 
dat yo’ steps are a-weary an’ yo’se longin’ 
fo’ yo’? home? Have dey be’n th’owin’ 
stones an’ cans at you? Have dey be’n 
beatin’ you wif sticks? Have dey tangled 
you up in ole wiah twell you couldn’t move 
han’ ner foot? Have de way be’n all 
trouble? Have de sky be’n all cloud? 
Have de sun refused to shine an’ de day 
be’n all da’kness? Don’t git werry, be 
consoled. What de mattah! Why I tell 
you, you’se ba’in’ good fruit, an’ de debbil 
cain’t stan’ it—* By deir fruits shell you 
know dem.’ 

** You go along de road a little furder 
an' you see a tree standin' right by de fence. 
Standin’ right straight up in de air, evah 
limb straight out in hits place, all de leaves 
green ап” shinin' an’ lovely. Not a stick 
ner а stone ner a can in sight. You look 
way up in de branches, an' dey hangin' 
full о? fruit, big an’ roue" an solid. You 
look at dis tree an' what now do you say 
in yo' hea't. You say dis is a good tree 
fu’? by deir fruits shell you know dem. 
But you wrong, you wrong ag’in, my 
frien’s. De apples on dat tree are so 
sowah dat dey'd puckah up yo’ mout? 
wuss'n a green pu'simmmon, ап” evahbody 
knows hit, by hits fruit is hit knowed. 
Dey don't want none о” dat fruit, an' dey 
pass hit by an' don't bothah dey haids 
about it. 

** Look out, brothah, you gwine erlong 
thoo dis worl’ sailin on flowery beds of 
ease. Look out, my sistah, you’se a 
walkin’ in de sof pafs an’ a-dressin’ fine. 
Ain’t nobody a-troublin’ you, nobody ain’t 
a-back-bitin you, nobody ain't a-castin’ 
yo' name out as evil. You all right an' 
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movin’ smoov. But I want you to stop 
an’ "zamine yo’se’ves. I want you to settle 
whut kin’ о” fruit you ba’in’, whut kin’ о” 
light you showin’ fo'f to de worl’. An’ I 
want you to stop an’ tu’n erroun' when 
you fin’ out dat you ba’in’ bad fruit, an’ de 
debbil ain't bothahed erbout you 'cause he 
knows you his'n any how. ‘ By deir fruits 
shell you know dem.’ " ’ 

The minister ended his sermon and the 
spell broke. Collection was called for and 
taken, and the meeting dismissed. 

«< Wha’ d’ you think о” dat sermon ?"* 
asked Sister Williams of one of her good 
friends, and the good friend answered : 

««Tsch, -pshaw ! dat man jes’ tuk his 
tex’ at de fust an’ nevah lef? it." 

Brother Sneedon remarked to a friend: 
«< Well, he did try to use a good deal о” 
high language, but whut we want is grace 
an’ spiritual feelin’.’’ 

The Williams faction went home with 
colors flying. They took the preacher to 
dinner. They were exultant. The friends 
of Brother Sneedon were silent but thought- 
ful. 

It was true beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Reverend Elias Smith had 
made a wonderful impression upon his 
hearers—an impression that might not en- 
tirely fade away before the night on which 
the new pastor was to be voted for. Com- 
ments on the sermon did not end with the 
closing of that Sabbath day. The discuss- 
ion of its excellencies was prolonged into 
the next week and continued with a persist- 
ency dangerous to the aspiration of any 
rival candidate. No one was more fully 
conscious of this menacing condition of 
affairs than  Hezikiah Sneedon himself. 
He knew that for the minds of the people to 
long rest upon the exploits of Elder Smith 
would be fatal to the chances of his own 
candidate ; so he set about to invent some 
way to turn the current of public thought 
into another channel. And nothing but a 
powerful agency could turn it. But in fer- 
tility of resources Hezikiah Sneedon was 
Napoleonic. ‘Though his diplomacy was 
greatly taxed in this case, he came out vic- 
torious and with colors flying when he hit 
upon the happy idea of a ** possum supper." 
'That would give the people something else 
to talk about beside the Reverend Elias 
Smith and his wonderful sermon, 


But think not, oh reader, that the intellect 
that conceived this new idea was so lacking 
in the essential qualities of diplomacy as to 
rush in his substitute, have done with it, and 
leave the public's attention to revert to its 
former object. Brother Sneedon was too 
wary for this. Indeed, he did send his in- 
vitations out early to the congregation, but 
this only aroused discussion and created an- 
ticipation which was allowed to grow and 
gather strength until the very Saturday even- 
ing on which the event occurred. 

Sister Hannah Williams saw through the 
plot immediately, but she could not play 
counter, so she contented herself with say- 
ing: ** Dat Hezekiah Sneedon is sholy de 
bigges’ scamp dat evah trod shoe-leather."' 
But nevertheless, she did not refuse an invi- 
tation to be present at the supper. She 
would go, she said, for the purpose of seeing 
** how things went on,” but she added as a 
sort of implied apology to her conscience, 
** and den Гѕ powahful fond о” possum, 
anyhow."* 

In inviting Sister Williams, Brother Snee- 
don had taken advantage of the excellent ex- 
ample which that good woman had set him 
and was carrying the war right into the 
enemy's country, but he had gone farther in 
one direction, and by the time the eventful 
evening arrived had prepared for his guests a 
coup d'etat which was unanticipated even 
by his own wife. 

He had been engaged in a secret corres- 
pondence, the result of which was seen, 
when, just after the assembling of the guests 
in the long, low room which was parlor, 
sitting and dining-room in the Sneedon house- 
hold, the wily host ushered in and intro- 
duced to the astonished people the Rever- 
end Abram Martin. They were not allowed 
to recover from their surprise before they were 
seated at the table, grace said by the rever- 
end brother, and the supper commenced. 
And such a supper as it was! one that 
could not but soften the feelings and touch 
the heart of any negro. It was supper that 
disarmed opposition. Sister Hannah was 
seated at the left of Rev. Abram Martin, 
who was a fluent and impressive talker, and 
what with his affability and the delight of 
the repast, she grew mollified and found her- 
self laughing and chatting. ^ The -other 
members of her faction looked on and see- 
ing her pleased with the minister grew 
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pleased themselves. The Reverend Abram 
Martin's: magnetic influence ran round. the 
board like an electric current. 

He could tell a story with a dignified humor 
that was irresistible—and your real negro is 
a lover of stories and a teller of them. 
Soon, next to the "possum, he was the cen- 
ter of attraction around the table, and he 
held forth while the diners listened respect- 
fully to his profound observations or laughed 
uproariously at his genial jokes. АП the 
while Brother Sneedon sat delightedly by, 
watchful, but silent, save for the occasional 
injunction to his guests to help themselves. 
And they did so with a gusto that argued 
well for their enjoyment of the food set be- 
fore them. As the name by which the 
supper was designated would imply, *pos- 
sum was the principal feature, but, even 
after including the sweet potatoes and brown 
gravy, that was not all. There was hog 
jole and cold cabbage, ham and Kentucky 
oysters, more widely known as chitterlings. 
What more there was, it boots not to tell. 
Suffice it to say that there was little enough 
of anything left to do credit to the people's 
dual powers of listening and eating, for in 
all this time the Reverend Abram Martin 
had not abated his conversational efforts nor 
they their unflagging attention. 

Just before the supper was finished the 
preacher was called upon, at the instigation 
of Hezikiah Sneedon, of course, to make a 
few remarks, which he proceeded to do in 
a very happy and taking vein. Then the 
affair broke up and the people went home 
with myriad comments on their tongues. 
But one idea possessed the minds of all, and 
that was that the Reverend Abram Martin 
was a very able man, and charming withal. 

It was at this hour when opportunity for 


sober reflection returned, that Sister Wil- . 


liams first awakened to the fact that her own 
conduct had compromised her cause. She 
did not sleep that night—she lay awake and 
planned, and the result of her planning was 
a great fumbling the next morning in the 
little bag where she kept her earnings, and 
the dispatching of her husband on an early 
and mysterious errand. 

The day of meeting came, and the church 
presented a scene precisely similar to that 
of the previous Sunday. If there was any 
difference, it was only apparent in the en- 
tirely alert and cheerful attitude of Brother 


The Trial Sermons on Bull-Skin. 


Sneedon and the reversed expressions of the 
two factions. But even the latter phase was 
not so marked, for the shrewd Sister Wil- 
liams saw with alarm that her forces were 
demoralized. Ѕоте of them were sitting 
near the pulpit with expressiong of pleasant 
anticipation on their faces, and as she looked 
at them she groaned in spirit. But her lips 
were compressed in a way that toa close 
observer would have seemed ominous, and 
ever and anon she cast anxious and expect- 
ant glances toward the door. Her husband 
sat upon her left, an abashed, shame-faced 
expression dominating his features. He con- 
tinually followed her glances toward the 
door with a furtive, half-frightened look, 
and when Sneedon looked his way he avoided 
his eye. 

That arch schemér was serene and un- 
ruffed. He had perpetrated a stroke of ex- 
cellent policy by denying himself the pleas- 
ure of introducing the new minister and had 
placed that matter in the hands of Isaac Jor- 
dan, a member of the opposing faction and 
one of Sister Williams’ staunchest supporters. 
Brother Jordan was pleased and flattered by 
the distinction, and converted. 

The service began. ©The hymn was 
sung, the prayer said, and the minister, 
having been introduced, was already lead- 
ing out from his text, when, with a rattle 
and bang that instantly drew every eye 
rearward, tne door opened and a man en- 
tered. Apparently oblivious to the fact that 
he was the center of universal attention, he 
came slowly down the aisle and took a seat 
far to the front of the church. А gleam of 
satisfaction shot from the eye of Sister Wil- 
liams and with a sigh she settled herself in 
her seat and turned her attention to the ser- 
mon. Brother Sneedon glanced at the 
newcomer and grew visibly disturbed. Опе 
sister leaned over and whispered to another: 

«<I wunner whut Bud Lewis is a-doin' 
hyeah ? '* 

«I do’ know," answered the other, 
«but I do hope an’ pray dat he won't git 
into none о” his shoutin’ tantrums to-day." 

** Well ef he do, Ps a-leavin’ hyeah, 
you hyeah me," rejoined the first speaker. 

The sermon had progressed about one- 
third in its length, and the congregation had 
begun to show frequent signs of awakening 
life, when on an instant, with startling sud- 
denness, Bud Lewis sprang from his seat and 
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started on a promenade down the aisle, 
swinging his arms in sweeping semi-circles 
and uttering a sound like the incipient bellow 
of a steam-boat. «< Whough ! Whough!’’ 
he puffed, swinging from side to side down 
the narrow passage-way. 

At the first demonstration from the new- 
comer, people began falling to right and 
left out of his way. The fame of Bud 
Lewis  **shoutin' tantrums”? was wide- 
spread and they who knew feared them. 
This unregenerate mulatto was without 
doubt the fighting man of Bull-Skin. 

While, as a general thing he shunned the 
church, there were times when a perverse 
spirit took hold of him, and he would seek 
the meeting-house, and promptly, noisily and 
violently, “© get religion." At these times 
he made it a point to knock people helter- 
skelter, trample on tender toes and do other 
mischief, until in many cases the meeting 
broke up in confusion. ‘The saying finally 
grew to be proverbial among the people in 
the Bull-Skin district that they would rather 
see a thunderstorm than Bud Lewis get re- 
ligion. 

On this occasion he made straight for the 
space in front of the pulpit, where his vocif- 
erous hallelujahs entirely drowned the min- 
ister’s voice; while the thud, thud, thud of 
his feet upon the floor as he jumped up and 
down effectually filled up any gap of stillness 
which his hallelujahs might have left. 

Hezikiah Sneedon knew that Reverend 
Martin's sermon would be ruined, and he saw 
all his cherished hopes destroyed in a mo- 
ment. He was a man of action and one 
glance at Sister William's complacent coun- 
tenance decided him. He rose, touched 
Isaac Jordan and said: **Come on, let's 
hold him."' Jordan hesitated a minute, but 
his leader was going on and there was noth- 
ing to do but to follow him. 'Тһеу ap- 
proached Lewis and each seized an arm. 
The arm began to struggle. Several other 
men joined them and laid hold on him. 


** Quiet, brother, quiet," said Hezikiah 
Sneedon, ‘dis is de house о” de Lawd."" 

** You lemme go," shrieked Bud Lewis. 
** Lemme go, I зау.”” 

** But you mus’ be quiet so de res’ о” de 
congregation kin hyeah."" 

*«[ don't keer whether dey hyeahs er 
not, I reckon I kin shout ef I want to.” 
The minister had paused in his sermon and 


` the congregation was alert. 


** Brother you mus' not distu'b de meet- 
in’. Praise de Lawd all you want to, but 
give somebody else a chance, too."* 

«I won't, I won't, lemme go.  I's paid 
fu’ shoutin’ an’ Ps gwine to shout." Hezi- 
kiah Sneedon caught the words and he fol- 
lowed up his advantage. 

«s You's paid fu’ shoutin'! 
you?" 

*« Hannah Williams, dat's who ! 
you lemme ро; Ps gwine to shout.” 

The effect of this declaration was magical. 
The brothers, by their combined efforts, 
lifted the struggling mulatto from his feet 
and carried him out of the chapel, while 
Sister William’s face grew ashen in hue. 

The congregation settled down and the 
sermon was resumed. Disturbance and 
opposition only seemed to have heightened 
the minister’s power and he preached a ser- 
mon that is remembered to this day on Bull. 
Skin. Before it was over, Bud Lewis’ guards 
filed back into church and listened with en- 
joyment to the remainder of the discourse. 

The service closed, and while the crowd 
thronged about the altar to shake the min- 
ister’s hand Hannah Williams escaped. 


Who paid 


Now 


As the first item of business at the church 
meeting on the following Wednesday even- 
ing, she was formally *«*churched"' and 
expelled from fellowship with the flock at 
Bull-Skin for planning to interrupt divine 
service. The next business was the unani- 
mous choice of Reverend Abram Martin 
for the pastorate of the church. 


Copyright 1897 hy the Bacheller Syndicate. 


Some FRATERNAL ORDERS oF THE UNITED STATES. 


historic periods: in Egypt and in Per- 
sia, where Zoraster is reputed to have 
introduced the so-called Egyptian mysteries. 
The secrecy of such societies during the mid- 


C моле societies have existed in all 


dle ages was the cloak for the promulgation | 


of religious doctrines at variance with con- 
stituted authority, and hence the attitude of 
opposition to these organizations maintained 
by the church even to this day. The sem- 
blance of mystery and the imposing rituals 
which have descended to so many modern 
orders, with their dreadful and fantastic sym- 
bolism, were for the deliberate purpose of in- 
fluencing the popular imagination, so easily 
the prey of what is purely mystical. 

To-day the rituals of these societies are 
often very beautiful, mingled with much that 
is childish and heathenish. The air of mys- 
tery, still 
sacredly pre- 
served as a 
remnant 
from the cus- 
toms of older 
orders, has 
ceased to awe 
even the timid; 
and the mod- 
ern fraternal 
order has 
grown to be 
very practical 
and matter of 
fact. The time 
has gone by 
when commu- 
nities could be 
thrown into 
paroxysms of 
terror by a 
contem plation 
of the harmless 
behavior of so- 
cieties which 
prefer to pre- 
serve the se- 
crecy of their 
rites, and in- 
dulge in a few 
innocent pre- 
tensions to the 
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Col. Mark Richards Muckle. 
Supreme Treasurer Sovereign Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, 


mysterious and occult. It is difficult to 
understand in this day of wider familiarity 
with such matters the popular excitement 
over, and intolerant opposition to secret so- 
cieties; the passionate flood of misrepresen- 
tation and abuse, and the nervous trepida- 
tion of all classes during the anti- Masonic 
excitement of fifty years ago. It is to-day 
almost inconceivable that an anti-Masonic 
party should have held each year its con- 
ventions, nominated its candidates, and sol- 
emnly entered upon a political campaign. 
The real founders of Freemasonry, apart 
from ingenious but baseless speculations which 
would trace its origin to Solomon and even 
to Noah, were those skilled workmen who 
in the middle ages wandered over Europe, 
the evidence of whose handicraft exists in 
many of the ruins of cathedrals which dot 
the face of 
Great Britain 
and the con- 
tinent. The 
majority of 
these workmen 
w ere masons 
-—Lhence the 
term Freemas- 
ons. From 
these wander- 
ing guilds came 
the order 
which spread 
to the remotest 
quarters of the 
globe. It is 
not necessary 
to refer here 
to the history 
of Freemason- 
ry. Insix large 
volumes Rob- 
ert Freke 
Gould has 
traced the ori- 
gin and devel- 
opment of its 
symbols and 
customs, its 
rise and pro- 
gress. The 
great antiquity 
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As long ago as 1806 a lodge of Odd 
Fellows existed in New York. In 
1842 the separation of the order from 
its English parent—the Manchester 
Unity, now numbering nearly a mil- 
lion members—took place. Its real 
founder in this country is Thomas 
Wildey. 

The Odd Fellows is a world wide 
order, and its lodges dot almost every 
part of the civilized globe. Its last 
great Communication—for thus are 
its national conventions termed—was 
held at. Dallas, Texas, in September, 
and the Governor of the state deliver- 
ed the address of welcome. — At that 
convention, Col. M. Richards Muckle 
was elected Supreme Treasurer. Col. 
Muckle is business manager of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, with which 
paper he has been connected fifty- 
three years. He was selected by 
Count Bismarck Bohlin to solicit con- 
tributions in money and books to re- 
place the destruction of the National 
Library at Strasburg in the bom- 
bardment of the 24th and 25th 
of August, 1870. Many cases of 


M. W. Sackett. 


Supreme Recorder Ancient Order 
of United Workmen. 


of many of its rituals is beyond ques- 
tion; and the theories woven around 
the resemblances which exist between 
the modern rituals and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the systems of the Gnos- 
tics, the Rosicrucians, and other orders 
in many places and periods, have 
formed the themes of many ingenious, 
but not very profitable speculations. 
J. M. Buck, author of *«Mystic Ma- 
sonry,'"' himself says: **It is doubtful. 
if any portion of the present organi- 
zation can be traced further back than 
the. middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.”’ і 
How the society of Odd Fellows ` 
originated is something no one has 
yet been ableto discover. Odd Fel- 
lows themselves have long ago aban- 
doned all claim for its ancient origin. 
The date of its beginning is gener- 
ally placed at about the beginning of 
this century, though Daniel De Foe 


z Ropert г. Daniel. 
speaks of a club bearing that name. Great Incohonee Improved Order of Red Men. 


Robert A. Sibbald. 
Secretary American Branch Ancient Order of Foresters 


books have been shipped to the library dur- 
ing these twenty-odd years under the super- 
vision of Col. Muckle and the committee 
of eminent men whom he elected to assist 
him. For these services, for which Col. 
Muckle has never received any money con- 
sideration, the old Emperor William con- 
ferred upon him in 1874 the Order of the 
Crown; and in 1885 he received the Order 
of the Red Eagle. 

The number of members of fraternal 
orders in the United States touches the enor- 
mous figure of 7,350,000, or more than 
half of the total vote cast at the last Presi- 
dential election. Of these 1,000,000 are 
Freemasons, over 800,000 are Odd Fellows, 
and about 500,000 belong to the Knights 
of Pythias. The orders including the re- 
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mainder of these 
7,350,000 individuals 
are often large and 
powerful organiza- 
tions, numbering in the 
one case of the An- 
cient Order of United 
Workmen over 350,- 
ooo members. The 
men who occupy the 
highest official position 
in the gift of these or- 
ders, representing as 
they do constituencies 
in some cases many 
times in excess of those 
represented by a num- 
ber of United States 
Senators, are excep- 
tionally important in- 
dividuals. Their re- 
sponsibilities are often 
delicate as well as.bur- 
densome ; their labors 
are in great part un- 
selfish, since such com- 
pensations.as are some- 
times paid are usually 
wholly inadequate as 
a return for the per- 
formances of duties of- 
ten extremely onerous 
and perplexing. 

The progenitor of 
all fraternal beneficiary 
orders in the United 
States is the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, and the individ- 
ual to whose labors these orders may be 
said to owe their existence, and who appears 
to have been a man of singular force of 
intellect and character, was John Jordan 
Upchurch. 

When Mr. Upchurch conceived the 
notion of a great fraternal order he was an 
humble mechanic in a railroad shop in 
Meadville, Pa. But the organization which 
owes its birth to him is far enough from the 
aim which with stubborn determination he 
sought to make its animating purpose. It 
was Upchurch’s object to found an organi- 
zation which should succeed in uniting capi- 
tal and labor for their mutual improvement, 
a somewhat visionary project, which gave 
way in the progress of the order to that of 
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to be the oldest secret benevolent 
society of purely American origin,and 
numbers to-day 173,000 members. 
There are few fraternities in the 
United States whose growth in num- 
bers and influence has been more re- 
markable. In the customs of its 
wigwams and councils it seeks to pre- · 
serve those traditions of moral and 
physical growth which have descend- 
ed to us in the accounts of early In- 
dian civilization, and especially of 
the great Iroquis Confederacy. The 
Great Incohonee of the Red Men is 
Judge Robert T. Daniel, of Georgia, 
and the Great Senior Sagamore is 
George E. Green, the present Mayor 
of the city of Binghamton. 

The Ancient Order of Foresters is 
one of the largest orders in existence, 
as well as one of the oldest. The 
world’s membership as reported in 
1897 was 885,391. As long ago as 
1790 there is a record of a lodge 
existing in the parish of Leeds, Eng- 
land, known as the Ancient Order 
of Foresters. The tradition that 
links this order with the names of 
Robin Hood and Friar Littlejohn is as 
slight as most of the evidence on which 
are based the claims for the remote 
antiquity of these orders. It seems, 


Dr. Oronhyatekha. 
Supreme Chief Ranger Independent Order of Foresters. 


fraternal insurance. The abandonment of 
the original and primary motive by the 
order for a long time soured and embittered 
the soul of its founder. He lived, however, 
to be reconciled to the change, and to sec 
the society he had called into being, grow 
to the position of the first and mightiest o£ 
fraternal beneficiary orders in the United 
States. When he died in 1887, nineteen 
years after the founding of the order—3,500 
lodges honored his memory. It ought to 
be said that this society—the first of its kind 
to be organized—is to-day the strongest of 
such orders. In 1896 it paid out to its 
beneficiaries nearly eight m'llion dollars, and 
has disbursed since its organization over 
seventy millions! M. W. Sackett, of 
Meadville Pa., has been its Supreme 
Recorder since 1878, and is secretary of the 
National Fraternal Congress, wherein forty- 
two beneficial organizations are represented. 


te William Oscar Brown. 
The Improved Order of Red Men claims Knights of the Golden Eagle. 
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D P. Mackey. 
Supreme Commander Knights of the Maccabees, 


however, that even prior to 1790 con- 
vivial societies bearing the name of the 
Foresters existed; that they met habited 
in the garb of woodmen and carrying 
branches of trees, and that, as is the 
custom to this day, women shared with 
men the privilege of organizing co-or- 
dinate branches of the order. Few 
societies contain a larger number of 
women than the Foresters. Women 
have hitherto not seemed to take kindly 
to secret orders—perhaps because of 
their proverbial incapacity to keep a 
secret. The Pocahontas lodges of the 
Red Men, however, are reasonabl 
flourishing, and the Rebekah lodges of 
the Odd Fellows have increased greatlv, 
showing an addition for 189 5—the last 
year for which any report is available—of 
over 27,000. 

The existence of the Foresters in England 
continued, with varying fortunes, down to 
1837, when it began to extend its member- 
ship. It is represented pretty nearly all 
over the world, and is one of the few or- 
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ganizations that draws no color line. 
'The present secretary of the American 
branch of this great order is Robert A. 
Sibbald. 

The Foresters of America with a 
membership of 127,000, and the In- 
dependent Order of Foresters, with a 
membership of 110,005, are distinct 
organizations, not in fellowship with 
the Ancient Order, nor with each 
other. The latter was founded in 
1874 in Newark, N. J. At this 
meeting the order separated itself from 
the English body—the so-called An- 
cient Order of Foresters. To-day the 
headquarters are in Canada, the organi- 


N. S. Boynton. 


Supreme Record Keeper and Ex-Supreme Commander 
Knights of the Maccabees. 


zation is incorporated under act of Canadian 
Parliament, and the Supreme Chief Ranger, 
Dr. Oronhyatekha, is a Canadian. It was 
Dr. Oronhyatekha who installed in London 
in 1893 the first high court in the United 
Kingdom, in which there are now seven 
high courts of this order. In 1896 the or- 
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der paid in benefits nearly a million of 
dollars. 

'The Ancient Order of Hibernians, num- 
bering in America nearly 100,000 members, 
is an exotic which has flourished not un- 
promisingly after having been transplanted 
to this soil. It arose in Ireland in the early 
days of religious and social persecution, and 
its purpose was the preservation of the idea 
of Irish nationality. In 1836 it came to 
America. Much misunderstanding has ex- 


Meade D. Detweiler. 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks. 


isted regarding this organization; it is not 
distinctively a religious, but an Irish national 
body, and seeks to keep alive and vigorous, 

` while proscribing no man on account of race 
or creed, the cause of Irish nationality. 
Last year the order endowed with a gift of 
$50,000 a chair for the teaching of Gaelic 
in the Catholic University of America, 


E. S. Orris. 
Grand Treasurer of the Elks, 


'The Knights of the Mac- 
cabees, which takes its name 
from Judas Maccabeus, the 
great leader of the ancient 
Hebrews, is not, as one might 
assume, a Jewish organiza- 
tion. In this connection 
mention should not be omitted 
of the Free Sons of Israel, a 
Jewish organization establish- 
edin 1849. This society has 
disbursed since its organiza- 
tion $6,000,000 and has a 
surplus fund of $1,000,000. 
The Supreme Record Keep- 
er of the Maccabees is N. S. 
Boynton, of Port Huron, 
Mich., who is recognized as 
the father of the organization 
now numbering some 241,-. 
ooo members. Mr. Boynton has a fa- 
mous war record. It was his company 
that captured Morgan the raider; it was 
he who took possession of a printing office 
in Athens, Tenn., whose proprietor had fled 
with the rebel troops, and printed the first 
Union newspaper published in that state 
since Parson Brownlow had been driven out, 
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the audacity of the substitution of the 
word ** modern," were no less happy 
auguries of its future. Like the An- 
cient Order of Foresters it draws no 
color line. No other order has 
shown anything like such a rate of in- 
crease. From 40,000 in 189o to 
240,000 in the present year is a rate 
of increase of nearly 30,000 a year, 
and if kept up will soon place it at 
the head of fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties of the United States. It has 
paid out since its organization over 
$8,000,000. 

None of these organizations so far 
indicated is composed of any distinct 
class of our population. ‘The Elks, 
however, probably includes more of 
the votaries of Bohemia than any other 
society. In 1866 an epidemic of 
Sabbatarian legislation took possession 
of the law makers at Albany, and a 
number of places of innocent recreation 
were closed on Sunday. A group of 
actors, finding the old resorts closed 

рг. J. Н. McGregor. against them, began casting around 
Premier Royal Society of Good Fellows. for a way of spending the Sabbath ; 
and a place on Fourteenth street 


two years before. The paper was, how- 
ever, short-lived, for the rebels re-appeared 
and swept down on the little force, captured 
the press, and sent the printers to Anderson- 
ville. Mr. Boynton has been twice elected 
Mayor of Port Huron. The present Su- 
preme Commander of the order is Hon. D. 
P. Markey, risen from the condition of a 
farmer's boy to be the senior member of a 
prosperous law firm. In 1887-8 he was 
speaker of the Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

'The Modern Woodmen of Ameri- 
ca is an association confined chiefly 
to the Northwest, and has had a 
phenomenal growth. W. J. Bryan 
is a member of this order, which i 
especially strong in Nebraska. Thc 
organization is the conception of one 
man, Joseph Cullen Root, of Lyons, 
Towa, who gave it its name, pre- 
pared its ritual, and determined its Ц - к э 
character. It was а happy thought ee 3 
of its originator to take to the i 
woods for a name, and the self-re- iu: 
straint shown in the refusal to use RAT ОШО 
the word **ancient," coupled with Head Consul Modern Woodmen of America, 
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was selected, and later a hall on 
the Bowery. They called them- 
selves the ‘Jolly Corks,’’ and 
curiously enough the first pre- 
sident of the society organized as 
a protest against Sabbatarian leg- 
islation, was a son of a. clergy- 
man of the Church of Eng- 
land. Charles Vivian, the father 
of the Elks, an actor gifted, it is 
said, with a wonderful voice, 
died in Leadville in 1880, at the 
early age of 34, but his bones 
were conveyed nearly ten years 
after to the city of Boston, under 
the direction of the Boston lodge, 
and now repose under ahandsome 
monument in the ** Elks’ Rest?" 
of that city. But two of the 
original fifteen members selected 
in 1868 to draft a constitution 
for the << Jolly Corks’? survive. 
It it interesting to know how 
the Elks came to adopt their pre- 
sent name. Some of the members 
of the **Jolly Corks,’’ at a time 
they were considering a change 
of name, werein Barnum's 
Museum, and were struck with 
the appearance of a fine moose 
head. Under a misapprehen- 
sion they agreed to select the 
name Elk for the order, and it is 
alittle amusing to know that for a 
long time—until the error was 
rectified by order of the Grand Lodge—the 
name of the order was the Elks and its 
symbol the moose, which is not an elk. 
'The ritual of the Elks is beautiful and 
solemn. The first Sunday in December of 
each year is called the Elks’ Holy Day, 
and is set aside for services of music and 
prayer in memory of the dead. А peculiar 
custom is the «< Eleven O'clock" of the 
social session, when all present rise and 
drink in silence to “© Our Absent Brothers." 
'The Elks has preserved the informal charac- 
ter that marked its origin. It has no plan 
of insurance, no sick benefits—as often as 
these have been proposed they have been 
defeated—each lodge being free to adopt 
whatever regulations it chooses. 
! The Royal Arcanum, with 188,000 
members, is an organization which has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years. It has an 


Joseph Cullen Root. 
Sovereign Commander Woodmen of the World. 


elaborate plan of insurance and an elaborate 
system of government and representation. 
It was organized in 1877, and the first an- 
nual session met in Boston the succeeding 
year. It has paid out over $32,000,000 
in death benefits. 

Among minor fraternal orders is the 
United Ancient Order of Druids. Notwith- 
standing its name the organization has no 
more formidable purpose than **to unite 
men together irrespective of nation, tongue, 
or creed for mutual protection and improve- 
ment." It is a beneficiary order; has 
circles composed of women, and is in union 
with the order in those parts of Europe 
where it exists. 1839 is the date fixed for 
its American origin, though its existence in 
England during the latter part of the last 
century seems abundantly proven. 

The Knights of Malta is a stalwart Pro- 


Charles C. Conley. 
Great Chief of Records Improved Order of Red Men. 


testant organization. It is fraternal, relig- 
ious, and militant—though drilling and uni- 
forming are optional. The titles are such 
as befit knighthood; its symbols differ from 
those of the Masonic and other orders, being 
of a Christian character, with the exception 
of its military insignas, which are medizval. 
Pennsylvania is the seat of the order and 
the banner state of Malta. 

The United Order of American Mechan- 
ics is a distinctively American order, admit- 
ting none but native born to membership. 
It was organized in 1845, and was quite 
strong during the period of Knownothingism. 
It finally dwindled in membership, but ex- 
perienced a new lease of life during the war. 
The Junior Order of American Mechanics, 
an outgrowth of this order, is a far larger 
organization, 
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The Knights and Ladies of 
Honor is said to be the first so- 
ciety of its kind to admit women 
to equal social, beneficiary and 
elective privileges. The origin 
of this order dates from a degree 
for women authorized in 1875 
by the Supreme Lodge of the 
Knights of Honor. This asso- 
ciation has collected and paid 
out over $12,000,000, and the 
annual cost of management, in- 
cluding official salaries, and all 
rents, stationery, etc., has not 
exceeded fifty cents per member. 

The Knights of Pythias have 
raised $12,000 to found a mon- 
ument to John F. Rathbone, the 
founder of the order. It will 
be placed in the New Forest 
Cemetery at Utica, the owners 
of the cemetery donating a plot 
of 10,000 feet. 

The order of Heptasophs first 
saw the light in the state of 
Maryland, and numbers over 
30,000 members. ‘The order 
of the Golden Chain is another 
society of Maryland birth. 

The Royal Society of Good 
Fellows had its origin in the 
state of Rhode Island. Women, 
being as often as men ** good 
fellows,’’ are eligible to mem- 
bership. Hon. J. H. McGregor 
of Montague, Me. ‚1з its Premier. 

The Tribe of Ben Hur is an organization 
founded in 1894 in Crawfordsville, Ind., 
and named in honor of Gen. Lew Wallace by 
a number of his friends and fellow citizens 
in that town. ‘Though only three years 
have elapsed since its formation it is now 
represented in fifteen states. 

The opposition which life insurance com- 
panies, now become vast financial institu- 
tions, encountered at their commencement 
in the seventeenth century, and through much 
of their progress, was extended to that sys- 
tem of fraternal insurance which suddenly 
assumed a position of formidable rivalry to 
these companies. The Ancient Order of 
United Workmen thirty years ago was the 
first of those orders to throw down the gage 
of battle to insurance companies in the pro- 
posal to insure members at actual cost. 'То- 
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day at least one 
in ten of our 
population is a 
beneficiary of 
these orders. 
The one suc- 
cessful form of 
co-operation— 
the only one 
indeed that has 
not signally 
failed—is the 
fraternal bene- 
ficiary order. 
The great 
question which 
these orders 
will soon have 
to settle is how 
best to guard 
themselves 
against an in- 
creasing death 
rate— whether 
by the estab- 
lishment of a 
reserve fund,or 
by what is 
known as the 
“хер rate" 
system. Some 
few organiza- 
tions have al- 
ready adopted 
the reserve 
fund plan. 


The dangers ot inevitably increasing assess- 
ments with the increasing age of these 
orders, are sufficiently clear to all the far- 
sighted men at the heads of these organiza- 
tions. In the multitude of councils, in the 


Morris J. Bauer. 
National Councillor United Order American Mechanics. 


The Poet's Heritage. 


Some men have wealth and vast estates, 
And acres broad and palace gates, 

One is a prince and one a king, 

And one an humble underling. 


And lo, the poet, what hath he, 
That he doth trudge so merrily ? 
About his happy footsteps throng 
A thousand little waifs of song. 
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many addresses 
delivered at the 
last National 
Fraternal Con- 
gress there ap- 
pears as yet to 
be little agree- 
ment asto what 
is the real rem- 
edy. 

Into this sub- 
ject, however, 
lhave avoided 
entering, as 
likely to prove 
both tedious 
and unprofit- 
able. Beyond 
the purely ma- 
terial help ex- 
tended by these 
organizations, 
I am disposed 
to rate the fra- 
ternal feeling 
engendered by 
the generous 
sympathy in 
times of be- 
reavement, and 
the social bonds 
of their more 
privileged 
commu nion. 
These organ- 
izations, now 


so potent a factor in our life, are none the 
less far reaching in their influence because 
obscured by the more obvious and imposing 
features of our social progress. 

Joseph Dana Милек. 


Rosert Loveman, 


EPORTS are coming in from the 
road of poor business and of com- 
panies closing, but as Prosperity i 
supposed to have arrived, and as in business 
circles few complaints are made, whatever 
dullness there is in theatrical matters must 


be due to inferior plays or acting. It is an 
extremely rare case when a good play well 
acted fails to win public favor. And who 
are those who complain of poor business? 
Rarely those actors whose conscientious 
work has gained them popularity, and who 
appear in worthy plays. Inferior plays fail, 
as they should, and actors who cannot act 
must sooner or later understand that the 
public does not want them. 

And the managers who send out a popu- 
lar play with an inferior cast, will come to 
learn that after a few seasons the theatre- 
going public finds out that it is not seeing 
the New York cast which is advertised and 
which it is paying for. There аге, asa 
matter of fact, very few plays, which, after 
a run in New York, are sent on the road 
with the identical cast that achieved the 
original success of the production. Almost 
always there are some changes for the road, 
as players who can afford it work only in 
New York, but managers never hesitate to 
advertise the <‘ original New York cast."? 


АЗ му N 


The subject which has been absorbing so 
much attention in the theatrical world of 
late, and which threatens to develop ser- 
iously is the Theatrical Trust, now in a fair 
way to control the majority of attractions in 
this country. The Theatrical Trust, like 
all other monopolies, is feared and disliked 
by those who have to accept its dictates, 
and there are few managers and stars strong 
or independent enough to fight it success- 
fully. The men who comprise the Trust 
have control of the principal theatres though- 
out the United States, and produce a large 
number of the best attractions ; they also 
control the booking of other atttactions at 


their theatres which, being in each town the 
most prominent, are naturally most desired 
by all managers for their companies. Con- 
sequently, managers and stars are obliged to 
submit to the terms of the Trust as to book- 
ing, time, precentage, etc., and those who 
are independent enough to refuse terms 
which are unjust or time which is unfavor- 
able, find themselves confronted with many 
difficulties and disadvantages. It is hard to 
procure the best booking independent of the 
Trust, and whenever an independent star is 
to play in a town where the Trust controls a 
theatre, the very strongest possible attraction 
is sure to be booked in opposition. 

The public cares little or nothing for the 
Trust: it can make no difference to an audi- 
ence who supplies the attraction so long as 
the play and players are good. But when 
the public realizes that some of our best act- 
ors are fighting the ‘Trust and its methods, 
and that in some cities the most popular 
actors will be obliged to appear at inferior 
theatres, because the high-class houses are 
controlled by the Trust, or, in some cases, 
that a few favorite actors will be entirely 
barred from certain towns, then the people 
will understand what effect the Trust has 
upon the theatre-going public. 

Monopoly of any sort is wrong in princi- 
ple and bad in effect. It benefits the few 
and injures the many; and in this case it has 
a decidedly bad effect in that it controls and 
cramps American dramatic art—a thing 
which ought to be free as air. Art cannot 
live and thrive in an atmosphere of repres- 
sion and suppression, and if the theatre of 
America is to be in the hands of speculators, 
it is a sorry outlook for our dramatic art. 


* k 
oh сий o8» 


The craze for English burlesques, English 
blondes and English jokes has quieted down 
this season, and the one imported production 
failed to achieve much succes. When 
«Тһе Gaiety Girl?" was first brought over, 
with its gentlemanly comedians, its dignified 
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chorus, its blonde, 'beaming and aggressively 
British female contingent, the whole thing 
was so new that the American public grasped 
at it, and **'T'he Gaiety Girl" and its suc- 
cessors enjoyed an immense degree of popu- 
larity. The productions were always clean 
and exceedingly polite; they contained no 
vulgarity, and in this, it must be confessed, 
they were a little above our native produc- 


do not seem to realize that their audiences 
may contain ladies and gentlemen and peo- 
ple of intellect. The unthinking may laugh, 
the coarse-minded may applaud, but decent, 
cultured people can find little in the farce or 
so-called comic opera of the present day to 
enjoy. Many people whose lives are given 
up to study, or contemplation, or work of 
a high class, do not visit the theatre often, 


Jessie Mackaye. 
Photo. by Dana. 


tions of the same genre. It seems to be 
hard for an American manager to put on an 
extravaganza or burlesque or musical comedy 
or comic opera, without some little taint of 
vulgarity—some one joke, perhaps a little 
too broad for refined ears; some costume too 
daringly indecent; some line whose innuendo 
is too suggestive, or some situation which 
must be offensive. There are managers who 


and when they do occasionally seek relaxa- 
tion or enjoyment at the play, the character 
of some of the attractions of the present day 
will seem almost an insult to their intelli- 
gence. It is such people as these who re- 
treat to their study, read Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, Sheridan and 
Moliére, and then write essays on the de- 
generacy of the modern drama, 
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Undoubtedly one of the most popular 
comic opera comedians on the American 
stage is Francis Wilson, a new and hand- 
some portrait of whom we present this 
month. The productions he makes are 
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and grotesque action, and he has no singing 
voice. However, his humor is pleasing, 
and he always employs enough good singers 
to make up for his own vocal deficiencies. 
This season he is still presenting ‹‹ Half a 


Lulu Glaser. 


From her latest photo. by Rosser. 


always elaborate, his company is good, and 
his own parts usually afford him the best 
possible opportunity to be funny. It must 
be confessed that it is not very high-class 
fun, for Mr. Wilson's specialty is clowning 


King." In private life Mr. Wilson is a 
happy husband and father, and has a 
charming home at New Rochelle, New 
York. His orchard is one of his fads, and 
his library 1s another. 
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Francis Wiison. 
Copyright 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


From his latest photo. 


Miss Lulu Glaser, the charming prima 
donna soubrette of Mr. Wilson's company 
is known to the public asa coquettish, curly- 
haired, short-skirted young person, who 
warbles delightfully and dances daintily. 
Off the stage she is equally as charming but 
more serious, and the protrait which we 
present of her this month is one of the few 
ever seen of her in private life and the very 
best of the kind ever taken. Miss Glaser's 
success and her advance in Mr. Wilson’s 
company is a well-known story ; few girls 
have had such a chance and few would have 
held the position so well. 


Wd oe, es 


During the past month we have had 
another exhibition of the polyglot drama, 
«cas she is spoke." Such an attempt is 
always unfortunate and often ridiculous. 
Madame Viarda, a Polish actress, was in- 
troduced to New York audiences, having 
been proclaimed the German Duse. This, 


at the outset, was a handicap. The second 
drawback was a stupid play, and the third 
was the fact that Madam Viarda's company 
spoke English, while she went through her 
part in German. Some years ago 'l'omasso 
Salvini played in this fashion, with an 
English speaking company, the star using 
his Italian tongue, and the result was inar- 
tistic, incongruous and unsatisfactory. 
Also, when Edwin Booth played in Ger- 
many, he employed a German company, 
speaking his own lines іп English. Bern- 
hardt always has her own French company; 
Duse has her own Italian players, and when 
the famous German company of Saxe- 
Meiningen played in this country they all 
used their native tongue. Such a course is 
much more artistic, though the words them- 
selves be unintelligible. 


BE 


Harry Connor who became so widely 
known as Welland Strong during the famous 


Harry Connor. 


From his latest photo. by Schloss. 


, 


run of ‹ A Trip to Chinatown," is dupli- 
cating that successful performance in А 
Stranger in New York," Charles Hoyt's 
latest farce, now running at Hoyt’s Theatre. 
Mr. Connor is an original and highly amus- 
ing comedian; his expression, his very 
aspect is amusing, and his voice is that of 
the real comedian. It was he who first sang 
that now so familiar song about the Bowery, 
where ‹ еу do such things and say such 
things." In ** A Stranger in New York,’’ 
Mr. Connor is surrounded by an excellent 
company, including Miss Sadie Martinot. 


+ xe. EA 


cc THe Princess AND THE BUTTERFLY.”’ 


Arthur W. Pinero is one of the cleverest 
of the modern English playwrights. He is 
extremely fin de siecle, and he has the knack 
of putting together bright dialogue, a number 
of diversified and interesting characters, sev- 
eral dramatic situations, all glossed over with 
a veneer of pleasant manners, polite wit 
and hidden sarcasm making an agreeable if 
not elevating entertainment. ‘The Prin- 
cess and the Butterfly," Mr. Pinero's latest 
dramatic production, and which Daniel 
Frohman's Lyceum company is now acting, 
may be called a caprice. It is the story of 
a woman of forty who married in her youth 
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an elderly scholar and was buried alive with 
him for twenty years on his princely estate; 
at last a widow she enters society and meets 
a young man who becomes infatuated with 
her and who stirs the love and youth in her 
heart which have been repressed for so long. 
So much for the Princess. The Butterfly is 
a middle-aged man of fashion, who has lived 
in society, traveled, done everything for 
twenty years and lost interest in everything. 
An old friend of the Princess, he suggests to 
her that a marriage between them might be 
an excellent arrangement, and she, fearing 
her strength to resist the fire of her youthful 
lover, consents. When the month of pro- 
bation is over, however, the Princess is 
deeply and youthfully in love with the young 
man, and the Butterfly has come to adore a 
young girl whom he had formerly considered 
his niece. So love laughs at the discrepan- 
cies of age and youth, and the proposed 
marriage of the Princess and the Butterfly is 
abandoned, and both follow their heart’s 
desire. The story is laid in the midst of 
London high society of the present day; 
characters and conversatiom are extremely 
modern, yet always polite and after the 
fashion of the present time. The acting 
is entirely adequate to the play. Julie 
Opp plays the Princess with much grace, 
dignity, intelligence and charm; James К. 
Hackett is handsome, earnest and most 
gentlemanly as the Butterfly, but the part is 
too old for him; Mary Mannering is alto- 
gether delightful as the roguish, coquettish, 
wild and passionate gipsy girl with whom 
the Butterfly falls in love. ‘The part is en- 
tirely’ different from any Miss Mannering 
has yet played and it shows her charming 
versatility. E. J. Morgan plays the ardent 
lover of the Princess with great seriousness, 


. fire and force; Mr. Morgan is a fine young 


actor, and possesses the most agreeable 
quality of temperament. Other parts are 
well played by Mrs. Whiffen and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walcot, who are all old favorites in 
the Lyceum company. 


* * 


* 

There is only one May Irwin, but she 
has so much good humor, such a beaming 
smile, such a rich and pleasing personality, 
and so much comic ability that she could 
easily lend some to a dozen other actresses 
and never feel the lack of it. When she is 
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May Irwin. 
From her latest photo. by Chickering. 


on the stage, nobody in the audience thinks 
of the play; she—May Irwin—is what the 
audience wants—not a little play that any- 
body can write. The two most delightful 
qualities about her are that she is a born 
humorist, as well as a comedienne, and that 
she is so thoroughly unaffected that she can 
joke about her own size and appearance and 


laugh at herself with the audience. Her 
facial expression is so graphic and her keen 
sense of the comic points in her. characters 
and plays so well exhibited that the audience 
always feels assured of the player's own en- 
joyment in the play. Аз a singer of comic 
negro songs Мау Irwin has по rival. А 
few new ones she has this season, and which 


Daisy Dixon. 
Photo. by Schloss. 


bid fair to become as popular as **'The New 
Bully, « Crappy Dan," and the «* Hoo- 
доо”? song, are «<The Dummy Line," 
** Honey on my Lips," in the form of a 
serenade with quartette accompaniment, 
which is really beautiful, and a third most 
amusing ballad about a frog who was always 
“© gettin into trouble jes to pass the бте.” 

The name of the comedy in which Miss 
Irwin is appearing this season is **'The Swell 
Miss Fitzwell;’’ her company, which in- 
cludes Joseph Sparks, the always humorous 
Irish comedian, and Ignacio Martinetti, an 
extremely clever young character actor, is a 
very good one. 

ж ж ж 


** A MARRIAGE ОЕ CoNnvENIENCE.”’ 

This comedy of the last century in which 
John Drew is appearing this season is not a 
very brilliant example of dramatic art or 
construction, nor does it afford any oppor- 
tunity for fine acting. A very slender little 
story—the old-time French mariage de 
convénance between two persons for family 
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and social reasons, when each has a love 
affair ; then the gradual discovery by hus- 
band and wife that they love each other. 
Incidentally a highly respectable old uncle 
preaches on the moral and social conditions 
which prevailed at the time, and which are 
extremely unpleasant to contemplate. ‹‹А 
Marriage of Convenience "* is adapted from 
the French of Dumas by Sydney Grundy, 
and while necessarily the piece had to be 
toned down and much of the Gallic in- 
nuendo exscinded to fit it for American 
audiences, it is still not agreeable to refined 
ears. Also in the translation all the sparkle 
of the Frenchman's wit has disappeared, and 
as the play contains no really good situation 
and but few characters, there is not much to 
be said in favor of it as an entertainment. 
John Drew did such good work in that de- 
lightful little play, «< Rosemary," last sea- 
son that it is too bad to see him in such an 
inconsequent comedy and character now. 
He carries himself with much grace and 
plays the part with good taste, but he is 
worthy of:better things. Arthur Byron 
who plays the ami du maison invests the 
character with a very life-like stupidity. 
Elsie de Wolfe is entirely out of her element 
asa maid ; D. H. Harkins is excellent as 
the uncle of decent mind and morals. 
Isabel Irving who now occupies the position 
of leading woman in Mr. Drew's com- 
pany is unable to imbue her extremely silly 
part with any attraction or grace whatever. 


RB wn E 


Among our portraits this month are Daisy 
Dixon, a pretty and clever little soubrette, 
who will be remembered for her frolicsome 
performance of the maid in ** Lost —T'wenty- 
Four Hours," that very amusing comedy 
which Robert Hilliard presented two seasons 
ago; Jessie Mackaye, who has a very sweet 
face, and who is doing good work in Maude 
Adams’ company; and Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
well known for her performance of the hero- 
ine in «Тһе Heart of Maryland "* in which 
she is now appearing. Mrs. Carter will 
probably be seen in a new production during 
the season. 


x * 


* 


One of the most brilliant actresses who 
ever graced the American stage and who 
still has the power to charm and thrill an 
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audience is Rose Coghlan, who is now ap- 
pearing in the imported melodrama ** The 
White Heather." Miss Coghlan can in- 
vest even a cheap melodrama with dignity 
by her fine work, as witness her perform- 
ance in this British arrangement of spectacu- 
lar scenery and in ** The Sporting Duchess ’” 
last season. ‘There is always a heartiness, 
a breeziness and an earnestness about her 
work that gives the semblance of reality to 
even an overdrawn character. But it is in 
the plays which she used to grace that we 
like to remember Rose Coghlan: in << Peg 
Woffington *'—kind-hearted, whole-souled, 
merry, delightful Peg—who that ever saw 
her could forget the scene at 7720/2? s where 
Peg brought a pie, laughed at poor Triplet s 
tragedies, held the baby, and finally danced 
a little jig? That was a scene to warm the 
heart and bring tears to the eyes, and Rose 
Coghlan did it perfectly. Then, again in 
«< Diplomacy," that wonderfully dramatic 
play in which Miss Coghlan and her brother 
Charles played together, and where their 
two characters had that famous war of wits 
and strategy —two performances to which the 
term brilliant may fitly be applied. “© For- 
get-me-not’’ was another play in which 
Rose Coghlan used to shine, and which she 
made absorbingly interesting. It is to be 
hoped that this delightful actress will be 
seen again some day in these characters 
which she has made famous and which are 
worthy of her talents. The accompanying 
portrait of Miss Coghlan is the most recent 
she has had taken, and shows her as she 
appeared in ** The Sporting Duchess."* 


* x Ж 


Henry Dixey bids fair to regain his popu- 
larity of the ** Adonis” days with his new 
venture into the field of magic. Unusual 
grace, facility of speech, agility and dexter- 
ity are all favorable qualities towards the 
making of a magician, and Dixey possesses 
them all. He has bought out the entire 
business, the secrets, and paraphernalia of 
Frederick Bancroft, who died suddenly and 
sadly just as he was about to step into the 
place of the late Professor Herrmann. 
Dixey couples his entertainment of magic 
with his familiar but always pleasing imita- 


tion of Irving, his impersonations of an old, 


man and the stage-struck country-girl. 
He фо appears in the old-time garb of 


Adonis—in fact he includes all his talents 
and achievements in the entertainment. 
x T ж 

'The regular season at Daly's Theatre 
opened last month with an elaborate revival 
of the «< Taming of the Shrew,"" with Ada 
Rehan in her favorite róle of Katherine and 
George Clarke as Petrucio. Ada Rehan has 
made Katherine her own, and the part is so 
thoroughly delightful and the performance so 
enjoyable in her hands that it is not strange 
this comedy in Shakespeare’s best vein has 
so long remained a favorite with the Daly 
company. Ada Rehan is peculiarly fitted 
and suited to the playing of Shakespearean 


Rose Coghlan. 
From her latest photo. by Chickering 
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Mrs. Leslie Carter. 
From her latest photo. by Thors. 


róles; in them her best work has been done: 
her Rosalind is a singularly beautiful and 
bewitching performance, and her Viola is 
almost equally popular. During the present 
season she will be seen for the first time as 
Portia, for the ©“ Merchant of Venice,’’ 
will form Mr. Daly’s new Shakespearean 
production for the year. 

George Clarke, who has been in the Daly 
forces for so Jong and is a most conscientious 
and studious actor, has never done anything 
better than his performance of Petrucio in 
the ‹ Taming of the Shrew." He is full 
of life and vigor and the spirit of the char- 
acter ; his humor is keen and he has the 
good taste not to exaggerate. In **As 


You Like It," Mr. Clarke gives a fine and 


scholarly impersonation of the melancholy 
Facques, his reading of the famous lines, 
** All the world's a stage," being particu- 
larly good ; in the “© Merchant of Venice,"* 
he will be seen as Shylock. 


C ME 


Previous to this Shakespearean revival, 
the Daly company will appear in a few 
modern comedies and one or two old favor- 
ites. "There are several new players in the 
company this season, the cleverest being 
Wilfred Clarke who did really artistic work 
in the **'laming of the Shrew, being 
much at home in Shakespearean rôles. 
Mr. Clarke comes by his talent naturally, 
for he is a son of John Sleeper Clarke, a fine 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
From her latest photo. by Downey. 


actor of the old school, and is also a nephew 
of Edwin Booth. Before joining the Daly 
Company Mr. Clarke had considerable ex- 
perience touring as a star, both in the classic 
drama and old comedies. 

* gs * 

One of the most prominent апа popular 
of English actresses, but one who has never 
visited America, is Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
a picture of whom we present this month. 
Mrs. Campbell has played in romantic, 
classic and modern drama, though her great- 
est successes have been in plays of to-day. In 
«Тһе Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ several 
years ago, she made a great hit, and has 
since appeared in various other modern 


plays, **'The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,’’ 
for example while in Coppée's «Вог the 
Crown," in ““ Romeo and Juliet," and but 
recently in ** Hamlet," she displayed her 
aptitude for the romantic and classic 
drama. Нег Juliet was more successful 
than her Ophelia, but she is best in 
modern emotional róles. There are not 
many prominent English players who have 
not visited this country, and we may yet see 
Mrs. Campbell on the American stage. In 
London she appears with Mr. Forbes Rob- 
ertson, and is a great favorite. Another in- 
teresting item about Mrs. Campbell is that 
she posed for Philip Burnes-Jones’ painting, 
«The Vampire," which picture inspired 
Kipling's remarkable poem of the same name. 


HETHER the absence of a pro- 
tracted grand opera season in 


New York is responsible for one 
of the most active musical seasons recorded 
for some years, or the signs of returning 
prosperity throughout the country have 
assured the managers that the public would 
respond with more alacrity to the enticing 
concerts and varied musical entertainments 
offered, is a. question. ‘The season, has been 
bewilderingly replete with musical events, 
which is easily confirmed by the almost ex- 
hausted expression noticed on the face of 
the music lovers and critics. 

It has been estimated bv several interested 
in such mat- 
ters Ghat 
there would 
be over two 
hundred and 
fifty import- 
ant musica! 
perform- 
ances to at- 
tend this sea- 
son in New 
York alone 
—and that 
the number 
of visiting ce- 
lebrities ex- 
ceeds fifty. 
No Ameri- 
cans are in- 
cluded inthe 
latter and on- 
lya compara- 
tively scanty 
number in 
the former. 
The unap- 
preciatec 
American ar- 
tist can finc 
some conso- 
lation how- 


Joseph O?Mara and Hilda Clark in ‘‘The Highwayman.’’ 


ever, in glancing over the long list of Ameri- 
can musical artists who are delighting Euro- 
pean audiences this season. ‘The fact that 
the scale balances quite evenly in the com- 
pariscn, must be interesting not only to ar- 
tists, but to all Americans. 


ж y Ж 


A number of light but worthy musical 
works, quite unknown or rather unheard in 
this country, have been introduced to a 
select féw this season through the exclusive 
soclety of Musical Arts, which by the way 
must not be confounded with the New 
York Musical Art Society; the former pre- 
sentingamus- 
ing musical 
trivialities for 
the edifica- 
tion and 
amusement 
ofthe << As- 
toria" audi- 
ences, while 
the latter 
renders the 
works of the 
most digni- 
fied musical 
significance, 
for the culti- 
vation and 
enjoyment of 
the musically 
inclined pub- 
lic. ithe 
Musical Art 
Society gives 
two concerts 
a season, us- 
ually at Car- 
negie Hall, 
under the di- 
rection of 

Frank Dam- 
rosch. A 
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Mrs. Grenville Temple Snelling. 
Photo. by Aimé Dupont. 


chorus of sixty artists and eminent soloists 
will render this season works of the school of 
Palastrina, «‹ Christmas Songs’? by Von 
Herzogenberg, and Practorious’ “© Russian 
Songs," and the exquisite Liebeslieder by 
Brahms. ‘The first concert took place De- 
cember 16, and the second will occur March 
17. 'The Society of Musical Arts will render 
during their season, which consists of eight 
performances, commencing December бїһ, 
?97 such works as “© Le Chalet" by Adam; 
the Chaminade ballet, << Callirhoe;’’ Mas- 
senet’s ‘Portrait de Manon," also his 
mystery, ** Eve”; Edgar S. Kelley's 
«< Aladdin Suite? which was conducted by 
the composer; ** Blanc et Noir," a panto- 
mime, by the famous opera artist Victor 
Capoul; **«Zanetto," a one-act opera by 
Mascagni, also «<Il Maestro di Capella," 


and а pantomime ‘In Old Japan" by 
Vance Thompson and Aimé Lachaume. 

Mme. Pilar-Morin the best pantomimiste 
known to the public, has won high favor at 
these performances and Mlle. Louise de 
Brélor, a new comer from Brussels, is the 
principal prima donna. Нег voice and art 
have called forth favorable comments. 
She is a first prize soprano and comedienne 
of the Conservatoire de Bruxelles, and has 
studied with Gounod, Ambroise Thomas 
and Marchesi. Making her début in 1893, 
with great success, Mlle de Brélor has since 
sung in the principal light soprano róles in 
Paris, Brussels, and many other European 
cities. During her sojourn in Paris, she 
became the protégé of a number of the most 
aristocratic families, and was an immense 
favorite as a drawing-room singer. 


Emil Paur. 


Although the life of a person environec 
from infancy by society is seldom con- 
ducive to proficiency in any one particular 
pursuit, still society does occasionally pro- 
duce a genuine artist. There are in New 
York a number of society women who are 
capable of standing side by side with artists 
of the first rank. | Comparatively few, 
however, really enter upon the competitive 
artistic field of battle, and when they chance 
to do so, invariably find many more 
obstacles in their path, than artists ** from 
the ranks ° encounter. 

One of the most successful society artists 
already favorably known in the principal 
eastern cities, is Mrs. Grenville Temple 
Snelling, the possessor of a pure lyric 
soprano voice, resulting from a very liberal 
musical education. Mrs. Snelling resided 
abroad for many years, studying with 
noted instrumental and vocal teachers in 
Germany, Italy, and France, consequently 
is thoroughly conversant with а number of 
languages, besides being а thorough pianist, 
accomplishments which enable her to inter- 
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pret the music of various 
schools with rare intelli- 
gence and taste. In 
church, on the concert 
stage, or in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Snelling is 
much admired, and will 
undoubtedly attain the 
eminent public artistic 
position for which both 
nature and art have so.. 
richly endowed her. 


ud ur E 


- Undoubtedly the most 
eminently artistic and 
enjoyable concerts given 
in New York are those 
of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which is at 
present under the direc- 
поп -of Herr Emil Paur, 

; who has taken up the 
work to which such a 
successful impetus was 
given by Henschel, Ger- 
icke, and Nikisch, with 
eminent satisfaction. 
For many years this 
orchestra has reigned 
supreme as the best orchestral organization 
to be found in this country, and in the few 
years Mr. Paur has had the báton, which 
the public so unwillingly saw Mr. Arthur 

Nikisch lay aside, the orchestra has continued 

to maintain its undisputed position and to af- 

ford the public the highest artistic perform- 

ances of works of the greatest musical im- 

portance. 

From the time Emil Paur first appeared 
in his native town of Czernowitz in 1863, 
at the age of eight, as a remarkable violinist 
and pianist, his life has been replete with 
aspirations and achievements. After win- 
ning fame and many first prizes as a young 
artist, soon after completing his studies he 
was assigned the position of first violinist at 
the Vienna Opera House, then as conductor 
in Berlin, where his masterful work was so 
much appreciated he was called to Cassel, 
where he had the opportunity of studying 
with Hans Von Bulow. He afterwards 
went to Manheim where he was first con- 
cert director for nine years, and was then 
appointed successor to Arthur Nikisch as di- 
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Louise de Brelor. 
Photo, by Aimé Dupont. 


rector of the Leipsic orchestra, soon after 
coming to America to fill his present position. 

Mr. Paur is not only a conductor of 
widespread fame, but a composer of great 
strength and versatility. Very early in his 
career Mr. Paur made an envied name for 
himself as a Wagnerian interpreter. The 
solidity shown in his work with the Boston 
orchestra, his great individuality, and judi- 
cious conservatism, without the least sugges- 
tion of old fogyism, in all he has accom- 
plished in a musical way since his advent in 
America, has placed the devotees of true art 
in Mr. Paur’s debt, and much regret would 
be felt were he to return to the scenes of his 
earlier triumphs. 

* у ж 

Тһе Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera 
Company have afforded the appreciative 
musical public of Philadelphia and Boston 
many fine performances of operas from the 
German, French and Italian schools, and 
will open for a short season in New York, 
beginning January 17th, 1898.  Mmes. 
Nordica, Gadski and Barna have delighted 
the German opera enthusiasts, and Mmes. 
Melba, Seygard, and Toronta the French 
and Italian opera devotees, 


Mlle. Camille Seygard, who concertized 
throughout this country last season with 
great success, is from the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, and has achieved many 
successes in Paris, St. Petersburg and Athens 
where she became a favorite protégé of the 
Queen of Greece. Her performances of 
Carmen have made her widely known on 
the European continent, as one of the most 
famous Carmens ever before the public. 


Ge yep el 


When in Europe last year, Mr. John 
Philip Sousa was honored by being invited 


Camille Seygard as Carmen. 
Photo, copyrighted 1897 by Aimé Dupont, М.Ү, 
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Jennie Hoyle. 
Photo. by Rockwood. 


to lead a number of the most noted orches- 
tras on that continent. He has since been 
persuaded to makea concert tour of Europe, 
which he will do during the summer of 798, 
leaving New York with his famous band, 
the latter part of May to be absent until 
September. His eleventh American tour 
has just begun, and promises to be more 
interesting than any previous one. The 
soloists this year are two very young music- 
ians, Miss Maud Reese Davies, a soprano 
of many attractions, and Miss Jennie Hoyle, 
the very talented violinist, who has so un- 
assumingly won for herself a place among the 
great women violinists of the present day. 
Miss Hoyle is of English origin, but has 
received most of her instruction and made 
many of her successes here. Her playing 
is noticeable for its breadth of tone, intelli- 
gent phrasing and artistic finish, 
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z< The Bride Elect," an opera 
replete with interesting new ideas, 
charming scenery, and excellent, in 
fact occasionally inspiring music, is 
the second opera from the remark- 
ably clever pen of the great ** Amer- 
ican March King," John Philip 
Sousa. This operatic production sav- 
ors very slightly of ‹ El Capitan "*, 
Mr. Sousa's first opera. 

Every idea, werd, scenic effect, 
and note of music in **'The Bride 
Elect?’ is an inspiration conceived 
by Mr. Sousa, and as Mr. Sousa 
is apparently always ez rapport with 
himself and the world in general, 
the opera abounds in that magnet- 
ism, which is irresistibly winning in 
all his work, whether with the pen 
or baton. ‘The selection of the Is- 
land of Capri for the locale, was 
particularly happy, as every scene 
fairly scintillates with the brilliant 
color effects in which nature abounds 
there. The most striking features 
in this spirited, picturesque opera, 
are the total absence of any dialogue 
during the first act, the impressive 
grand march and the tarantella, 
danced as nearly like the genuine as 
could be impressed upon dancers 
who have not lived amidst the 
wild, weird  Neapolitan scenes, 
whence the dance originated. The 
company is composed of excel- 
lent artists, the róles being distributed 
very evenly among the fourteen principals— 
which include Misses Nella Bergen, Lillian 
Carlsmith, and Christie MacDonald, also 
Mr. Albert Hart, who although a young 
man, is rapidly gaining a place as one of 
the best comedians on the comic opera 
stage. 


* * 


* 

Miss Hilda Clark, who was identified 
as prima donna, with the Bostonians for 
several seasons, has made a most favorable 
impression as Lady Constance Sinclair in 
«<The Highwayman," the latest opera of 
Reginald de Koven and Harry B. Smith. 
Since Miss Clark’s début in light opera in 
1894, her success has been quite phenome- 
nal. The classic beauty of Miss Clark’s 
face and head, has undoubtedly been as 
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prominent a promoter in her 
art as her voice, which unfor- 
tunately is beginning to show 
signs of “© comic opera wear.”’ 
That ““'ТҺе Highwayman?’ is 
a successful rival to ** Robin 
Hood," has been declared by 
many able critics. It is most 
beautifully presented by an un- 
usually even company, and will 
undoubtedly be instrumental in 
upholding the correct standard 
of comic opera, which has been. ' 
threatened for some time with 
entire extinction. Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara, who has made a de- 
cidedly favorable impression as 
Dick Fitzgerald, is the young 
Irish tenor who came to this 
country last year with the Irish 
company, which was brought 
over expresly to produce 
«© Shamus O'Brien," by Dr. 
Villiers Stanford, but which 
was found decidedly mediocre; 
asfar as voices were concerned, 
Mr. O'Mara was distinctly su- 
perior to all the others, and cre- 
ated considerable comment in 
regard to a prolonged note, 
which was likened to an organ 
tone in volume and sustaining 
power. 
TR M 

Mr. Theodore Van Yorx,one 
of New York's silver-voiced tenors, has dis- 
tinguished himself as an oratorio singer al- 
ready, although yet a young man. Ніѕгер- 
utation as a concert and church singer dates 
from his early boyhood,the beautiful true tenor 
voice he possesses combined with musicianly 
instinct, having gained a high place for him; 
and as Mr. Van Yorx does not seem to rest 
on the laurels he has already had thrust upon 
him, but is constantly endeavoring to add to 
them through close attention to the study of 
his art, he will soon gain a first rank among 
the foremost American tenors. 

Mr. Van Yorx is solo tenor at St. James? 
Episcopal Church, also the West End Jew- 
ish Temple, New York. He sings in the 
** Messiah" this year in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburg, also in Buf- 
falo, and as usual will be heard many times 


Mr. Theodore Van Yorx. 
Photo, by Rockwood. 


in New York and vicinity, where his finished 
style has made him in great demand. 
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The establishing of a permanent English 
Grand Opera Company in New York seems 


_to have met with the universal approval and 


hearty support such an undertaking should 
receive. ‘The managers have collected an 
excellent company, largely made up of 
American singers, which fact in itself, should 
command support, as it will afford the in- 
numerable American singers a chance to 
prove whether they are victims of de- 
lusive aspirations or «по opportunities." 
The American Theatre is the home in New 
York of the English Opera scheme, and 
Messrs. Zborowski and Savage are to be 
congratulated upon this worthy experiment. 


$8 


Henri Marteau. 
From his latest photo. by Nadar, Paris. 


Henri Marteau, who made such a suc- 
cessful tour of this continent during the sea- 
sons of 1893—94, returns to us this month. 

During the interim of his absence from 
these shores, this magnetic artist has served 
his term in the French army, and since the 
expiration of his governmental duty, has 
continued to captivate the intense interest he 
created among audiences and the greatest 
musicians and composers during the first 
years of his professional career. Henri 
Marteau's musical talent is easily ac- 
counted for, as his father was a violinist of 
considerable merit, also president of the 
Rheims Philharmonic Society, and his mother 
was a pianist of note, being a pupil of the 
great Clara Schumann. 

As Henri Marteau was born in 1874, at 
Rheims, France, he is not only a very young 
man, but the youngest of the genuinely great 
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violinists of the world. From as 
early an age as five years, he was 
taught the intricacies of the technics 
of his chosen instrument, first by 
Bunzl, then by the great violinist and 
composer Léonard, making his public 
début when ten years of age. 


* x Ж 


The *«American Patriotic Musical 
League" is the latest effort in behalf 
of the downtrodden American musi- 
cian,.and shows since its incorpora- 
tion, a long list of names in sym- 
pathy with the idea, which is to 
consolidate all the musical societies 
of this country into one great national 
association, for the purpose of en- 
couraging American musicians and 
opera given in English. 

* к ж 

Mme. Montanari, a new prima 
donna from Mexico, is creating a 
furore in San Francisco, in the title 
role of « Мапоп Lescaut." It is 
said that her wonderful voice and 
dramatic talent will soon be displayed 
in the east and in Europe. 

x T * 

Joseph Hofman, who will be heard 
in this country early in the spring, will 
be remembered as creating one of the 
greatest musical sensations recorded in 
the annals of this country. When only alad of 
eight, his marvellous genuis drew to the Metro- 
politan Opera House audiences that filled it 
to overflowing and that marvelled not only at 
his precocious interpretations of the great 
masters, but at his wonderful gift of com- 
position and improvisation. He has been a 
careful student for the past ten years, his 
last teacher and adviser being Rubinstein, 
whose art and genius itis said young Hof- 
man greatly emulates. 


ж ж 
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Carl Sobeski, another American tenor, is 
being lionized in London drawing-rooms 
this season. His compositions show him to 
possess more than usual talent and his sing- 
ing is also highly praised. His repertoire is 
most extensive and well selected, and he 
does his country great credit. 
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G»rardy's $10,000 Stradivarius Violoncello. 


Mlle. Marie Barna, one of the American 
prima donnas singing so successfuly with 
the Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Com- 
pany has been engaged to sing at the next 
Covent Garden season of Grand Opera in 
London. Her Brunhilde in ©“ Siegfried," 
Elsa in ** Lohengrin," and E/zaéetb in 
«< Tannhauser * have already stamped Mlle. 
Barna as one of the foremost Wagnerian 
singers. _ 


* x 


ж 

Nothing is so dear to the heart of the 
artist as his ** beloved instrument. Holl- 
man, the great 'cellist, calls his favorite 
'cello, ** Mme. Hollman,’’ and is more con- 
cerned over its remaining in a draught than 
many men are over their wives. Тео 
Stern never allows his precious ©“ Red 
Strad,’? which was boxed up for over a 
hundred years, out of his sight when 


travelling, always securing the same accom- 
modations for it he would for a human 
companion. Eugene Ysaye's pet violin is 
not a Strad. but the finest Guarnerius sup- 
posed to exist. This violin requires the 
special service of a man to take charge of it, 
while the eminent violinist is on his tours. 
The sonorous ’cello used this year by 
young Jean Gérardy, is one of the most val- 
uable instruments ever brought to this coun- 
try. It isa genuine Antonius Stradivarius 
of 1710 executed during the height of this 
wonderful genius’ art, Remarkable for its 
perfect preservation, the wood being as 
beautiful as a painting, and the workmanship 
and contour a delight to the connoisseur, 
this "cello has created a widespread interest 
among the violin experts of this continent, 
and a thril of enthusiasm whenever heard 
under the magic power of its present owner. 


Gerardy’s Marvellous Violoncello. 


- О dramatist of. 
N the present 
day has stir- 

red up more discus- 
sions than Henrik 
Ibsen, the Norwe- 
gian. Ibsen isa re- 
alist of the most in- 
tense sort; his char- 
acters and plots pur- 
port to be taken 
from real life, or at 
least to be true to 
life : there is never 
any superfluous dia- 
logue in his plays, 
and he stops at nothing that seems liable to 
promore the strength of his dramatic argument. 
Many people profess to read a great *«message" 
in the works of Ibsen, call him a disciple of 
truth and a prophet crying in the dramatic wil- 
derness. But the Ibsen cult, happily, is small, 
and the good that this man's plays have done is 
yet to be seen. What pos- 
sible advantage can it be to 
humanity, and what possible 
entertainment can it be to sit 
in a theatre and see dreary, 
unclean problems of life and 
morality enacted? What 
does it teach? · Sermons are 
not wanted in the theatre. 
Plays which make one think 
of the serious phases of life 
are one thing, and plays 
which simply present or un- 
fold horrible situations and 
nasty conditions are another. 
Ibsen is without doubt a 
master of realism, but to the 
general public his work is 
dull and uninteresting, and it 
is scarcely likely that he 
will ever become popular in 
America. The play of his 
which has been most acted 
in this country is “The 
Dolls House," which is the 
least disagreeable of all his 
works, and this has not been 
given to any extent except 
by one actress — Minnie 


Henrik Ibsen. 
From the painting by Koppay. 


Anthony Hope. 
Photo. copyright 1897 by Rockwood, N. Y. 


Maddern Fiske. 
«Pillars of So- 
ciety ° proved a 
failure when pre- 
sented here by 
Beerbohm Tree, 
the English actor. 
*Ghosts"' had 
only one or two 
performances, and 
they were in the 
nature of a special 
production; no 
manager would 
have the temerity 
to put on‘*Ghosts”’ 
as a regular attrac- 
tion. Ibsen’s latest drama, entitled ‘John 
Gabriel Borkman," was recently given one 
performance by the Criterion Independent 
Theatre, a new organization devotéd to the un- 
necessary and time-worn occupation of “© elevat- 
ing the stage," but the stage will never be 
elevated with Henrik Ibsen's 
dramas. 


Col. Geo. Waring. 
Copyright 1897 by Rockwood. 
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R. ANTHONY 
HOPE'S lecture 
tour in this country 

was a short one, and the 
novelist has betaken himself 
back to more appreciative 
Britain. Authors’ readings 
are never very hilarious af- 
fairs, and Mr. Hope's were 
not less dreary than the aver- 
age entertainment of the 
sort. It is a singular thing 
that authors seem ignorant 
of their best points and their 
best work, and in the case 
of reading selections from 
their own books, they al- 
most invariably choose the 
least interesting and exciting 
extract. Fascinating as Mr. 
Hope's writing is, his read- 
ing was dull, and even the 
matinée girls failed to fall in 
love with him. While in 
this country, however, Mr. 
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Hope found time to have some excellent photo- 
graphs taken, one of which, showing him in a 
characteristic and speaking attitude, we present 
herewith. There is scarcely an author of the 
present day who occupies the place in fiction that 
Mr. Hope’s work has made for him. Chivalry 
is always delightful, and when one finds it in 
stories ofthe current time, an element of surprise 
is added. Mr. Hope's newest romance is called 
«Rupert of Hentzau," and is a sequel to 
« The Prisoner of Zenda,” the most charming 
romance of modern times. Another new work 
of Mr. Hope's now on exhibition in this coun- 
try is the drama written by him for Mr. and 
Mrs. Е. H. Sothern and entitled ‹ Тһе Ad- 
ventures of Lady Ursula," in which these gifted 
players are now appearing. 


* * 


* 
NE department of our municipal service 

that fairly shines, is the department of 

street cleaning, under the administra- 

tion of Commissioner George E. Waring. 
Col. Waring’s white-winged hosts have kept 
the streets 
of New 
York clea- 
ner than 
they ever 
were kept 
before. It 
has cost 
more mon- 
ey but it 
was worth 
all it cost. 
Col. War- 
ing is by 
profession 
a farmer— 
that is, he 
studied ag- 
riculture in 
his youth 
and had 
charge of Horace Greeley’s farm at Chappa- 
qua, N. Y., for two yearsinthe*50’s. He then 
became agricultural and drainage engineer for 
Central Park, New York city, and set out that 
magnificent double row of elms that borders the 
Mall, which one would think glory enough for 
any man. However, on the outbreak of the war 
he raised part of a regiment of mounted hussars 
and served as a colonel in the southwest. Не 
then managed the Ogden farm at Newport, R. 
L, for a number of years. He was one of the 
United States Census Commissioners in. 1879, 
and in 1882 was made a member of the Na- 
tional Board of Health owing to the system of 
sewage which he devised for the prevention of 
yellow fever in the cities ot the South. Every- 


Prince Edward of York. 


thing Colonel 
Waring has 
touched has 
showed the 
mark of thor- 
oughness, and 
Tammany 
ought, in the 
generosity of 
victory, to re- 
tain him in the 
office as long as 
he lives—if he 
will accept it. 


* * 
* 


HE third 
most 
popular 

woman іп Eng- 
land is un- 
doubtedly the 
Duchess of 
York, mother 
of little Prince 
Edward of 
York, the fu- 
ture king. Prince Edward is third in 
direct succession after the queen, and as he 
is a very healthy little boy, there is not much 
doubt that he will come to the throne and re- 
main there for some years. His father and 
mother, the Duke and Duchess of York, are 
extremely popular in England, and their recent 
tour to Ireland did much to promote pleasant 
feeling in that part of the queen’s domains. It 
is possible that another such trip for Canada and 
the United States may be arranged this year. 


Duchess of York. 
From her latest photograph, 
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ISS MAUDE GONNE, a beautiful and 
very clever young woman from Erin, 
and called the ‘Irish Joan of Arc," is 

now in this country making a tour of lectures, 
talks and observa- 
tions. Miss Gonne 
has traveled a great 
deal and is very 
well informed on 
social, political and 
economic ques- 
tions. She hopes 
to gather material 
and information 
‘while here to aid 
her in her crusade 
for liberty, and her 
work for the up- 
lifting of poor and 
ignorant of her na- 
tive isle. 


Miss Maud Gonne, 
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The House of “Му Summer in a Garden." 


LITERARY SHRINES or HARTFORD. 


By TxHeopore F. Wotrs. 


ap beautiful valley through which 


the Connecticut, noble  Віуег of 
Pines," winds on its way to the sea 
abounds with the scenes and associations 
which we esteem most precious. From the 
broad lowlands toward the sound where we 
find the delightful home which Donald G. 
Mitchel (Ik Marvel) has made famous as 
** My Farm at Edgewood,” to the clustering 
hills which closely border the northern 
reaches of the river, we ramble through a 
region long loved by many of our /ittérateurs 
who have here found homes and themes. 
Among the shrines which appeal most 
strongly to the lettered pilgrim are those of 
Hartford—the beautiful city of the Charter 
Oak— which has for a century been a liter- 
ary center. Its prominence began in the 
days of the famous ©“ Hartford wits"" and 
the older portion of the city has its precious 
associations with Trumbull, Barlow, Dwight, 
Hopkins, Brainard, Alsop, Goodrich, Noah 
Webster, as well as with more recent auth- 
ors. As we stroll the older streets we find 


the sometime home of George D. Prentice; 
the seminary where Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Rose Terry Cook were once pupils; the 
‘church and pew—marked now by a tablet 
with its eulogistic inscription by Whittier— 
where Lydia Huntley Sigourfiey worshiped; 


-the Insane Retreat depicted in Dickens? 


» 


<< American Notes;’’ the site of the school 
where Gail Hamilton taught; the place of 
the birth of Edmund C. Stedman. A busi- 
ness structure at the corner of Grove and 
Main streets displaces the two-story brick 
house, where John Greenleaf Whittier—then 
а «һу lad in homespun clothes of Quaker 
cut,” as he described himself—lived when 
he published his first volume of verse, and 
edited the New England Review in a build- 
ing which then stood a little above the old 
State House. In the yellow files of this old 
paper, preserved at the nearby Athenzum, 
we find ** Christ in the Tempest’’ and many 
others of Whittier's earlier poems, including 
several which have not appeared in any col- 
lection. 
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Westward from the heart of the city is the 
embowered and sedately old-fashioned dwel- 
ling of Mrs. Annie T. Slosson, author of 
‹‹беүеп Dreamers," and other clever tales 
of New England life, and, nearer the rail- 
way and overlooking the park and a wide 
area of the city, stands the imposing edifice 
which was for many years the home of the 
poet, Mrs. Sigourney, and a center and 
focus of literary and social culture. Modern 
municipal encroachments have reduced the 
magnificent grounds which once environed 
the mansion to a few rods of sward standing 
high above the grade of a street excavated 
just: by the door, but the narrow green re- 
tains a few of the old trees and the mansion 
itself is scarcely changed. It is an ample, 
large-roomed, high-ceiled fabric, with wings 
projecting from either side and a noble por- 
tico upheld by lofty columns in front, occu- 
pied now as a sanitarium. 'То this house, 
then. almost palatial in its appointments, the 
gifted and graceful poet was brought as a 
bride, here she passed the most of her life, 
and, in a room which looked out from be- 
hind the white columns upon an entrancing 
and extensive prospect, she wrote most of 
her fifty-seven volumes of prose and verse. 

Some furlongs beyond is the beautifully 
diversified suburban neighborhood of Nook 
Farm with its notable literary colony. Upon 
a grassy knoll by Farmington avenue our 
most popular living American writer, Samuel 
L. Clemens (Mark Twain), has erected his 
house—an irregular, multi-gabled, multi- 
chimnied edifice of divers-colored bricks. 
Tie bricks being laid in fanciful courses and 
at various angles produce an effect at once 
striking and distinctive, which the embower- 
ing vines and foliage render altogether pleas- 
ing. An undulating lawn dotted with fine 
trees slopes toward the avenue and about 
two sides of the house cluster great forest 
trees—members of a wood which clothes a 
steep declivity falling away from the house 
to the little Park River which winds lazily 
along the margin of a meadow close by. 
The kitchen (an after-thought) is in front 
of the house; a broad shaded ombra is at 
the back and between these are handsome 
and spacious apartments, with rich wood 
panels and wide:fireplaces, embellished by 
many articles of furniture and bric-à-brac 
which are the spoils of years of foreign 
travel. In these rooms the great humoris 
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and his charming wife—sister of the Dan of 
** Innocents Abroad " — have entertained 
many of the foremost of his contemporaries 
in literature. Mr. Clemens first fitted up a 
study above the handsome library, but ‘its 
alluring outlook so much distracted him from 
his literary tasks that he appropriated a 
corner of the billiard-room on the third 
floor for his workshop and there we find his 
writing-table, chair, and a few shelves of 
books. In this retreat among the tree-tops 
much of his literary work has been done, 
including portions, at least, of «< The Prince 
and the Pauper," ‹‹ Huckleberry Finn,” 
** A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court," «< Life on the Mississippi" and 
many other stories and sketches. 

‚ The former residence of Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker—a rambling Gothic cottage 
set in ample grounds and shaded by noble 
trees—just out of Forest street was the 
dwelling of Mark Twain for three or four 
years before he erected his present home, 
and to that period belong ‹ Тот Sawyer,"* 
«<The Gilded Age," etc.; << Roughing 
It^" was produced in the house of his pub- 
lisher, Mr. Bliss, in Asylum avenue. His 
latest works have been written abroad dur- 
ing the prolonged exile in which he is 
bravely and successfully struggling to retrieve 
his fallen fortunes, his home meantime being 
in charge of a gardener who maintains house 
and grounds in the perfect order in which 
Mr. Clemens left them. 

In the fair woodland which adjoins on 
the south is the delightful residence of 
Charles Dudley Warner. Upon the one 
hand his grounds decline steeply to the 
riveret and meadow, upon the other hand 
an expanse of level lawn extends to the dis- 
tant street and upon every side of the dwell- 
ing stand grand forest monarchs with wide 
reaching branches and abundant foliage. 
The house is of imposing dimensions, with 
wide verandahs and bays, and with pictur- 
esque gables and dormers in its steep roof. 
Spacious rooms lie upon either side of a 
central hall whence broad stairs lead to the 
author's workroom in one of the high gables. 
"Through the cheerful apartments are artisti- 
cally arranged a wealth of curios and bric- 
à-brac which Mr. Warner has gathered in 
his several tours abroad, pieces of antique 
pottery being especialy notable. А red- 
wood mantel-piece in the music-room is set 
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with Saracenic tiles—some bearing Arabic 
legends—brought from the Alhambra, the 
Mosque of Omar and ancient edifices of 
Cairo and far Damascus ; near-by hangs in 
unique frame of ebony and tortoise-shell, 
the ** Martyrdom of Santa Barbara "* painted 
by Vasquez in 1540, and upon every hand 
we see articles òf similar interest or value. 
Books abound everywhere, in the rooms, 
in the halls, on the landings ; in the third- 
story study they are profusely disposed upon 
shelves, tables, cases, and yet so methodi- 
cally that the genial author, who sits among 
them to write the charming works which all 
the world reads, instantly finds any desired 
volume. This study is a bright and cheery 
chamber among the birds and branches: 
opposite its western window, from which 
he looks through the boughs and across an 
undulating. expanse to the Talcott mountain, 
Warner works for some hours of each morn- 
ing upon his literary occupations. Неге he 
has written ** Their Pilgrimage," ““ A Little 
Journey in the World," -**Our Italy,’’ 
< The Golden House’? and much of his 
later work. 


A homelet which will completely win the 
heart of the pilgrim is that which Warner 
occupied in the days of his “© Summer іп a 
Garden "* and ‹ Back-log Studies ""— books 
which many yet regard as the most enjoyable 
of'his productions. It is a little Gothic cot- 
tage of red brick, standing near-by amid ar- 
boring evergreens and shrubbery; at one side 
is a ravine overhung by forest trees, at the 
back lies the garden he made famous—now 
a green stretch of sward flecked with fruit 
trees and bordered by masses of foliage. In 
the pretty drawing-room at the left of the 
entrance is the fire-place which inspired 
**Back-log Studies," and, behind it, the 
conservatory and the place where, “© on the 
brightest spot of a Smyrna rug," died the 
cat ** Calyin’’—a present from Mrs. Stowe, 
and the subject of one of Mr. Warner’s 
most exquisite sketches. In a little attic 
room, whose single window looks out upon 
the scene of his labors and cogitations in the 
garden, he wrote the books which made his 
fame, with ** Calvin ?? often upon the table 
watching his pen or sleeping among the 
papers by the inkstand. Besides the works 
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already mentioned he here produced << In 
the Wilderness,’’ and portions of books of 
oriental travel, and wrote ** The Gilded 
Age" in collaboration with Mr. Clemens, 
who then resided just across the street. 

Opposite to Mr. Warner’s present abode 
is that of his brother, and the sojourn of the 
noted dramatist, William E. Gillette, with 
the picturesque shingle-clad cottage of Rich- 
ard ‘Burton, the versatile author, poet and 
critic,-adjoinining on the east. 

But a few rods distant on the same tree- 
lined street is the pleasant home in which 
the most famous.of American women and 
author “of the most widely-read tale of 
modern times, Harriet Beecher Stowe, passed 
her declining years of life. Through a well- 
kept. lawn, set _with~shrubbery and bright 
with flowers, a curving path conducts to a 
Gothic porch which protects the entrance to 
the cottage—an attractive, home-like struc- 
ture of moderate dimensions. A pretty gable 
rises. from its ceriter-roof, dormers look out 
upon,either side, its brick walls are colored 
a'soft gray, its front windows ‘face the sun- 
rise. Pleasant, tastefully furnished apart- 
ments flank the entrance, a cheerful dining- 
room at the left, a combined sitting-room 
and library at the right. Неге are the treas- 
ured belongings of the world-renowned 
writer, her furniture, books, paintings, por- 
traits, testimonials, many priceless souve- 
nirs of her noble life and of her marvelous 
achievements. Above is the room in which 
she penned most of the works produced dur- 
ing her twenty-three years’ residence here, 
among them being *« We and Our Neigh- 


bors,’’ «А Dog's Mission," and ** Poganuc ` 


People;’’ with the latter, a popular repre- 


sentation of New England lives and loves, 
practically ended her literary career, and here 
she wrote her last page and laid down her 
pen never to take it again. In this upper 
chamber, too, she breathed out her life, lin- 
gering several years behind her husband, 
who died in the same room and upon the 
same bed This house is still occupied by 
the daughters who here ministered to her in 
her age and decadence with untiring love 
and who now preserve the place and its be- 
longings practically unchanged. . 

A sadder fate has befallen the once beau- 
tiful home which Mrs. Stowe previously in- 
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habited'at Glenwood, half a mile distant. 
Most of the noble grove, which was a be- 
loved resort of her girlhood and drew her 
back years afterward, to dwell in this spot, 
has been destroyed; the trees and shrubs she 
rooted have yielded to the spoiler; the lawn 
and garden she planted have almost disap- 
peared beneath factories and warehouses and 
the pathetic remnants of leaf and blade are 
assoiled by dust and soot. The picturesque 
gabled dwelling she designed and built has 
been robbed of its fair verandahs and pretty 
bay windows and degraded into a storage 
house for the huge factory which now over- 
shadows it. To Mrs. Stowe within these 
now dishonored walls came from both sides 
of the Atlantic scores of the most eminent /it- 
térateurs and reformers of her time, and here 
she received tidings of the final overthrow 
of the institution’ against which her first 
great, glowing tale was directed. In a 
spacious room at the right, whose windows 
are now barricaded with rough boards and 
whose floor is heaped high with refuse irons 
and wornout machinery, were written sev- 
eral of her thirty-six volumes including 
**Pink and White Tyranny,’’ the much 
discussed and denounced << History of the 
Byron Controversy," and the «‹ Oldtown 
Folks °’ which has been classed among her 
great books and was a pioneer in a field 
which has since been faithfully tilled. 
Here, too, her husband—the original vision- 
ary boy of «< Oldtown Folks?" whose youth- 
ful experiences were embodied in her 
<< Oldtown Fireside Stories’’—-wrote the 
erudite ** Origin and History "of the Books of 
the New Testament." 

Other Hartford. shrines allure our pilgrim 
steps, and further afield in this superb valley 
we may find the sometime homes or haunts 
of Bancroft and Dr. Holland, of Edwards 
and Channing, of George Ripley and Mary 
E. Wilkins and of other shining lights of 
literature; the modest village dwelling of 
the author of ** Looking Backward’’ and 
** Equality ^; the delightful suburban resi- 
dence of that sympathetic delineator of 
Creole life, George W. Cable; the boyhood 
home of the lamented Eugene Field; the 
mountain-side ‹‹ Naulahka’’ of the wonder- 
working Kipling—but these scenes deserve a 
separate pilgrimage. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS. 


ПІ.---Тне TELEGRAPH. 


*« I claim for myself, and consequently for 
America, priority over all others in the inven- 
tion of communicating intelligence by electric- 
ity.”’—Sreruen Е. B. Morse. 


HEN the wise men of Europe were 
gravely debating in the schools the 
identity of electricity and light- 

ning, an American, Franklin by name, sent 
up a kite in a storm and proved it. That 
deed of personal courage and common sense 
gave this country a leading rank in the 
realm of electrical science, a‘position it has 
ever since maintained. 

About a year after Franklin's demise, at 
a point about a mile from Franklin's birth- 
place, was born the subject of this sketch, 
who was destined to contribute a great 
blessing upon the world. Stephen Finley 


Breese Morse was born at Charleston, Мазз.,_ 


April 27, 1791. His father was the Rev. 
Jedediah Morse, D. D., a native of Wood- 
stock, Conn., and the author of a text book 
on geography that many readers of this arti- 
cle will no doubt remember as a compan- 
ion of their own school days. The family 
cradle was successively occupied by two 
younger brothers of Stephen, one of whom, 
Sidney E. Morse, was the founder of the 
Меш York Observer, whose late editor Dr. 
Prime wrote a biography of Morse which is 
the standard work on this subject. 

There seems to have been little in 
Morse's early life that gave indication of the 
subsequent bent of his genius. It is true 
that he participated as most boys have in 
certain electrical experiments at home, and 
when at college wrote of the pleasure he 
derived from the lectures on electricity of 
Professors Day and Silliman, but he also 
wrote with more enthusiasm of his love of 
art and of the money he earned painting 
minatures on ivory at $5 apiece. He grad- 
uated from Yale at the age of 19 and stud- 
ied with Allison. Finally the young man 
was so happy as to embark for Europe to 
complete his art studies and like that other 
great American inventor, Robert Fulton, he 
received a thorough course from his distin- 
guished fellow countryman in England, 


Benjamin West. That great artist must 
have experienced sensations akin to those of 
the hen that hatched the ducklings as he 
saw his two most promising pupils drop 
their brushes, the one to launch the first suc- 
cessful steamboat and the other to establish 
the first successful telegraph line. 

That Morse had high talents as an artist 
is proved by the success which attended his 


first painting **'The Death of Hercules," 


which was adjudged one of the nine best in 
several thousands submitted to the Royal 
Academy. As was customary with careful 
artists, Morse had modeled the figure of his 
Hercules in clay before painting it and by 
advice of West, he also showed that at a 
competitive exhibition where he received. the 
first prize and a gold medal. On returning 
to Boston he was made much of by society, 
but got very few orders. And then first 
appeared the inventive spirit of Morse. 
He designed and had patented a fire de- 
partment force pump to be operated by hand 
and succeeded in selling some of them. 
During this period he was intimate with 
Professors Dana and Kenwick, who kept 
him abreast of the progress then making in 
electrical science. 

But why follow Morse’s fortunes as an 
artist? Why recount his remarkable suc- 
cess as a portrait painter in Charleston S. 
С.,„ру which he was enabled to marry and 
start a family, or why follow him to New 
York City where he founded the National 
Academy and at Columbia College delivered 
the first lectures on art ever given in Amer- 
ica? Why go with him after the loss of his 
wife on a tour of England, France and Italy 
where he devoted himself passionately to a 
study of old masters? Не thought painting 
his life work, but as the event proved it was 
but the preparation for his life work. 


“The packet ship Sully, Capt. Pell, sailed from 
Havre on the 1st day of October, 1832, for New 
York," wrote Dr. Prime, many years afterward. 
** Among the cabin passengers were the Hon. William 
C. Rives of Virginia, returning with his family from 
Paris, where he had been as Minister of the United 
States; Mr. J. T. Fisher of Philadelphia; Dr. Charles 
T. Jackson of Boston, Mr. S. F. B. Morse of New 
York; Mrs. T. Palmer, Mr. W. Palmer, Mr. J. 
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Haslett of Charleston, S. C; Mr. Lewis Rogers of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. W. Post of New York; .Mr. Constable of 
New York; Mons. de la Cande, Mons. J. P. Chazel 
of Charleston; Mr. A. Scheidler of Frankfort, Ger- 
many; Mr. and Mrs. Burgy and others. 

** [n the early part of the voyage conversation turned 
at the dinner table upon recent discoveries in electro- 
magnetism and the first. experiments of. Ampére with 
the electromagnet. Dr. Jackson spoke of the length 
of wire in the coil of a magnet and the question was 
asked by some one of the company if the velocity of 
electricity was retarded by the length of the wire. Dr. 
Jackson replied that electricity passes instantaneously 
over any known length of wire. He referred to ex- 
periments made by Dr. Franklin with several miles 
of wire in circuit to ascertain the velocity of electricity; 
the result being that he could observe no difference of 
time between the touch at one extremity and the spark 
at the other. 
remark: ‘If the presence of electricity can be made 
visible in any part of the circuit, I see no reason why 
intelligence may not be transmitted instantaneously by 
electricity.’ 

**'The conversation went on. But the one new idea 
had taken complete possession of the mind of Mr. 
Morse. It was as sudden and pervading as if he had 
received at that moment. an electric shock. АП he 
had learned in former years, the experiments he had 
seen in his boyhood, his studies with Professors Day 
and Silliman, the later and significant discourses of 
Professor Dana and conversations with Professor Ken- 
wick, were revived and began to form themselves into 
means and ways to the accomplishment of a grand re- 
sult, Не withdrew from the table and went upon 
deck. Не was in mid-ocean, undique coelum, undique 
pontus. As the lightning cometh out of the East and 
shineth into the West, so swift and far was the instru- 
ment to work that was taking shape in his creative 
mind.” 


Morse studied incessantly, sketch book in 
hand, during that voyage, planning an ap- 
paratus that would respond to the touch of 
an operator at a distance and write a mes- 
sage by means of an interrupted electric cur- 
rent acting upon an electromagnet so as 
alternately to attract and release the writing 
implement. In a few days he submitted 
his first rough drafts of the proposed tele- 
graphic apparatus to his friends on ship- 
board. It was theoretically capable of 
writing only in dots and dashes and Morse's 
idea was to use only ten characters, repre- 
senting only the ten numerals as follows: 


Sg то 


nu d mW m y 


His plan was to have every word likely 
to be used in telegraphing entered in a tele- 
graphic dictionary and numbered. The 
number only was to be transmitted by wire 
and the operator at the receiving station 


At this point Mr. Morse interposed the * 


would then have only to turn to his tele- 
graphic dictionary to translate the message. 
On landing in New York Morse was met 
by his brothers to whom he eagerly com- 
municated his discovery and they helped 
him all they could.  Singularly enough, the 
real difficulties of the problem never occurred 
to him and he spent his time working on an 
adjustable apparatus to interrupt the current 
of electricity automatically to form the de- 
sired characters. Then came the conscious- 
ness that he must earn his living meanwhile 
and so, though he never lost faith in the 
possibilities of the telegraph, he was forced 
to discontinue his experiments while he 
traveled around the country painting por- 
traits. And just about this time occurred 
one of the most painful experiences of his 
life. As President of the National Academy, 
Morse had received commissions for some 
very important work including a portrait of 
La Fayette during the second visit of that 
friend of freedom to this country. < His 
great ambition, however was to paint a 
picture from American history to decorate 
one of the panels in the rotunda of the new 
Capital at Washingaon. Less successful 
painters were so honored, but owing, as 


“it was alleged, to the enmity of a certain 


senator, Morse never received the commis- 
sion. ‘The disappointment was a grievous 
blow to the struggling man and yet it was 
the making of him for it turned his thoughts 
again to the telegraph. Не was able to 
devote himself thenceforth with unremitting 
diligence to -his experiments from the fact 
that at this time, 1835, he received the 
honor of an appointment to the professor- 
ship of the Literature of the Arts of Design 
in the New York University then located on 
Washington Place. Previous to this time 
he had worked at intervals in а room pro- 
vided for him by one of his brothers in a 
house at the corner of Beekman and Nassau 
streets, where a great office building bearing 
his name now stands. ‘This year, 1835, 
is therefore memorable as the date on which 
his first clumsy machine for sending mes- 
sages was put together. It was built on a 
pine frame such as the painter's canvas is 
stretched upon, fastened in an upright posi- 
tion upon a table. Across the centre of 
this frame was a sort of shelf over which 
was drawn a ribbon of paper by a system of 
rollers kept moving by clock work. The 
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Samuel F. B. Morse. 
From the painting by Alonzo Chappel. 


marking was done with a lead pencil at the 
bottom of a pendulum suspended over the 
moving ribbon of paper. When not dis- 
turbed by a charge of electricity a continuous 
straight mark was made upon the moving 
paper by the pencil. When the current was 


turned on it charged an electromagnet which 
thereupon attracted the pendulum to one side 
causing the pencil to describe a slanting mark 
across the paper. When the current was re- 
leased the pendulum swung back to its former 
position. A single sudden charge and release, 
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Recording Telegraph Receiver. 


Invented by Alfred Уай. By this instrument was recorded the first telegraphic message sent in America. 


The words 


were ** What hath God wrought!” and were sent by Morse at Washington and received by Vail at Baltimore, May 24, 1844. 


such as now makes the sharp click of the tele- 
graphic instrument and in the old days of tele- 
graphy used to record. a dot, made in Morse's 
first instrument a V. The number of V- 
points in an unbroken row meant a figure. 
These figures when separated by a single dash 
represented a series forming a number. 
The numbers- meant different words and 
were separated from each other by longer 
dashes. Every message received had to be 
translated into numbers, set up in leaden 
types, in order to have the interruptions of 
the-current exact, and then, being sent, the 
receiver in turn had to translate the message 
back into words. ‘This was the fist prac- 
ticable. electric. telegraph ever -constructed 
and the original apparatus is now on exhibi- 
tion at the Western Union Building in New 
York. 

It was Morse's misfortune—as it has been 
the misfortune of almost every great inventor 
—to have his success, if not his disposition, 
soured by protracted litigation. These law 
suits in Morse’s later years gave rise to bit- 
ter jealousies on both sides and efforts have 
frequently been made to belittle his work 
and to show how impossible his plans would 
have been without the help of others. Toa 
certain extent it is no doubt a praise-worthy 
thing to call attention to the less famous, but 


no less worthy coadjutors of a great genius. 
It has been well said that there were three 
men to whose devoted services are due the 
modern telegraph: Professor Joseph Henry 
of Princeton College, the scientist, Professor 
Morse, the inventor, and Alfred Vail, the 
mechanical genius. Each of these men was 
peerless in his own field. Each would 
have been helpless without the others. Any 
effort to compare them, one with another, 
would be as foolish as to compare the root 
trunk and branch that make up the perfect 
tree. То this working triumvirate should 
also be added the name of Judge Stephen 
Vail, the capitalist of the telegraph. 

Morse was very poor in 1837. He used 
to buy his provisions at a grocery store and 
smuggle them into his room at night in order 
that nobody should know how he had to 
stint himself. He even went hungry some 
days. Naturally he could not afford to 
spend money on models and so the telegraph 
made little progress for two years more. 
Then Morse took into his confidence Pro- 
fessor L. D. Gale who lectured on natural 
science at the University and was well read 
in all the literature pertaining to electricity. 
The trouble with Morse’s instrument was 
that while it worked with a short wire, 
lengthening the wire reduced its efficiency, 
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Alfred Vail, Co-Inventor with Morse, of the Télegraph. 


From a rare photograph. 


which would ruin it for long distances. 
Professor Gale at once saw that for a long 
distance circuit a many-celled battery was 
required and that to gain power in his 
electromagnet he should wind his insulated 
wire around his soft iron horse shoe a great 
number of times.  'These changes being 
made the machine was able to do what its 
inventor had expected of it, and was worked 
successfully through a circuit of ten miles. 
Professor Gale then showed the inventor 
an article published by Professor Henry in 


the Journal of Science in 1831, explaining 
his original investigations with the electro- 
magnet and his discovery that its power 
could be greatly augmented by increasing 
the number of coils of insulated wire about 
it. What particularly struck Morse with 
surprise, however, was the news that as 
early as 1826 Professor Henry had arranged 
a bell which could be rung by means of an 
interrupted current passing through a great 
length of wire and that the Princeton pro- 
fessor had suggested the use of this appara- 
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The Telegraph. 


Building at Morristown, N.J.,in which Morse and Vail evolved the first perfected telegraph instrument. 


tus for purposes of audible telegraphy. 
Morse had been in Europe when Professor 
Henry’s researches were published. He 
promptly took advantage of Henry’s dis- 
covery to make an important invention on 
his own account. ‘This was the relay 
system, by which, if a current becomes so 
weak that it cannot start the receiving in- 
instrument, it can at least open and close 
an armature regulating a fresh current on 
another circuit. Morse used to say, ** If I 
can make the current go ten miles, I can 
make it go around the world.”’ 

Alfred Vail had received a thorough me- 
chanical training in his father's iron works at 
Morristown, N. J., before taking his col- 
lege course; after graduating he had been 
obliged by ill health to abandon his idea of 
studying for the Presbyterian ministry. Оп 
Sept. 7, 1837, he happened to call on Pro- 
fessor Mor e when that gentleman was ex- 
hibiting his apparatus to a couple of friends. 
The walls and ceiling of the professor's 
roóm were hung with festoons of insulated 
wire altogether several miles in length. 
The young man became extremely inter- 
ested. He went to his room and taking an 
atlas craced out the various lines of telegraph 
that he foresaw would be constructed. He 


was unable to sleep that night and next 
morning went to Professor Morse and 
made a proposal of partnership. Morse 
agreed on condition that Vail should con- 
struct a presentable model to be taken to 
Washington and exhibited to Congress, the 
idea then being to sell the invention to the 
government. Judge Vail, Alfred's father 
was induced to advance $2,000 toward the 
enterprise. 

There is no doubt that young Vail was a 
better mechanic than Morse. In building 
a new instrument both the partners studied 
to make improvements, and their improve- 
ments were so revolutionary that the new 
machine was scarcely recognizable as a child 
of the old. In place of the V-shaped 
notches of Morse, Vail is said to have in- 
vented the dot and dash notation in a 
straight line and, according to his assistant, 
William Baxter, who afterwards invented 
the Baxter engine, Vail was the sole author 
of the so-called Morse alphabet made up of 
dots, dashes and spaces which is still in 
use throughout the world. The receiving 
machine which was used in the first tele- 
graph line ever constructed is pictured here. 
The instrument itself is treasured in the 
National Museum in Washington. The 
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old building at Morristown in which it was 
made is still standing. 

Who does not know the anxious period 
of waiting and importuning at the Nation's 
Capital, before Congress at the last moment 
of the last session on Feb. 23, 1843, passed 
the bill appropriating $30,000 for an ex- 
perimental line between Washington and 
Baltimore? The glad news was brought to 
the disheartened inventor by Miss A. G. 
Ellsworth, afterwards Mrs. Roswell Smith, 
and she had the privilege of dictating the first 
recorded message over the new line when it 
was completed, the message chosen being, 
*« What hath God wrought!" Morse sent 
the message and it was received by Vail at 
Baltimore. 

'The rapid development of telegraphy 
thereafter, the honors that were showered 
upon Morse by the great of all the nations 
of the earth, the setting up of astatue to him 
in Central Park, the litigation and the bitter- 
ness, are all to be found in the biographical 
encyclopedias. The following characteris- 
tic lines from the pen of Mr. Henry A. Reed 
of New York, who was well acquainted 
with Mr. Morse, tell more about the char- 
acter of the man than all the books in the 
libraries: 


** [n politics and religion he was a radical; 1 do not 
mean an extremist, but firm in his convictions. There 
was no mugwumpery in him, and although never ob- 
truding, he was always ready to defend his ideas with 
order, but never with vehemence. He was charming 
in conversation, but never tried to speak in public ex- 
cept from full notes. He was a most devoted member 
of the Presbyterian church, but I do not think he ever 
spoke in meeting, and he used a book of prayers in his 
family devotions. He never sought political honors, 
but was a staunch Democrat of the old style—believed 
slavery to be a divine ipstitution, and in what was 
termed the rights of slave owners. He did not believe 
that all men were created equal; still no man was ever 
kinder or more considerate to servants. 
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** During the rebellion his sympathies were unques- 
tionably with the South. 

** He did not wish the government to be overthrown 
or the country to be divided, but he did hope and strive 
for a settlement by which the rights of slave states, as 
they claimed them, should be retained. 

< When McClellan was maneuvering before Rich- 
mond, the Professor said to me: * Now you see, Mr. 
Reed, that in war victory is not gained by hard fight- 
ing, and by murdering men by the thousand. Armies 
move on the field like men on a chessboard. McClel- 
lan is about checkmated, and it is a good time to settle 
without more bloodshed.” 

** About that time, it will be remembered, General 
Grant had different ideas and decided that less play and 
more fighting were necessary; so we see that our great- 
est men do not always get on the right side of all ques- 
tions." 


Another side light upon the character of 
Morse is furnished by the following bit of 
versification composed and inscribed by him 
in Miss Ellsworth's autograph album (the 
subject is the sun dial): 


«Тһе sun when it shines in a clear cloudless sky, 
Marks the time on my disk in figures of light; 
If clouds gather o'er me, unheeded they fly, 
I note not the hours except they be bright. 
So when I renew all the scenes that have passed 
Between me and thee, be they dark, be they light, 
I forget what was dark, the light F hold fast, 
I note not the hours except they be bright.” 


Although Morse failed to secure patents 
in most of the countries of Europe, several 
of these countries combined and gave him a 
purse of 400,000 francs which with his in- 
come from his American patents made him 
comfortable notwithstanding his lawsuits. 
He remarried and resided in Poughkeepsie 
for many years. He died April 2,-1872, 
shortly after taking part in the unveiling of a 
statue in honor of Franklin, in New York. 
Among his last words were these, **'T'he best 
is yet to come.’’ 


Gerorce M. Simonson. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


A FEATURE of THE PETERsON for 1898 will 
be the Story of the Life of John Brown, the 
great American Reformer, whose complete 
and authentic biography will be presented for 
the first time. The present generation 
knows but little of John Brown, but he was 
an important and striking figure in our coun- 
try's history forty years ago, and there are 
events of the greatest historic interest in his 
career, which really formed a turning point 
in the affairs of the nation. The author of 
the life of John Brown, Mr. Will M. 
Clemens, is eminently fitted to write of the 
old hero’s career; for he lived near Brown’s 
home in Ohio, and for years has made a 
close study of Brown’s life, his private 
affairs, his public connection, and all the 
events with which his name is associated. 
Many facts, hitherto unpublished, will be 
included in these articles, and many rare por- 
traits and photographs will illustrate the 
series. The first article appears in the cur- 
rent issue, and the series will include seven 
additional articles. 


In the next issue of THe Pererson two 
highly interesting articles dealing with Ameri- 
can subjects will be published. In the fourth 
instalment of American Inventions will be 
told the story of the Rotary Printing Press, 
‘one of the greatest mechanical achievements 
of the age, invented and perfected by Rob- 
ert Hoe, a biography of whom will be in- 
cluded in the article. Many interesting il- 
lustrations will appear in this article. ‘The 
next subject of THe PETERsON series, Ameri- 
can Orators, will be John C. Calhoun, 
the eminent Southerner, whose fiery elo- 
qeunce and strong character made him so 
conspicuous in the Senate, and whose his- 
tory will be fully told in the third instalment 
of DE highly interesting series. . 

p come to: the promise fade in our 
advertisement offering prizes to those who 
would- correctly supply the missing word in 
the sentence, ** The sentiments of the people 
were much divided about this expres- 
sion?" ‘we „herewith give results. ‘The ad- 
vertisement- in the various publications in 
which it was placed, brought in 197 replies: 
197 subscriptions at $1 each, amounting to 
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$197. One tenth of this sum, $19.70, is 
to be divided among the successful contest- 
ants, who number six, and are as follows: 


William Lowe, Troy, N. Н. 

S. C. McDowell, Winnsboro, S. C. 

Mrs. Jennie J. Sylvester, Anarcortes, 
Wash. 

Nellie Salsman, Elmira, Ore. 

Mrs. N. S. Hill, Long Beach, Miss. 

Dr. G. W. Bartlett, Watertown, N. Y. 


We have sent our check for $3.28 to 
each of these people. 

'The sentence complete is as follows: 
** The sentiments of the people were much 
divided about this AMBIGUOUs expression,’ 
and is taken from Rollins’ Ancient His- 
tory." 

We trust that all contestants are pleased 
with THe Pererson Macazine and that we 
may continue to number them among our 
regular readers. 


Famure in digestion means lack of good 
blood, and therefore a lack of food for the 
nerve centers. Аз the nerves control the 
organs of the entire body, one can readily 
understand that a disorganized nervous sys- 
tem may show effect in any part of the 
body. Therefore a removal of the cause 
will allow nature to right herself. A power- 
ful assistant to nature is Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee, composed of albumen, phosphates, 
gluten, etc., from which nature builds in 
the delicate tissues of the nerves. 


Supscrisers who last year took advantage 
of our remarkable combination offers will 
doubtless be glad to renew this year or to 
select a different combination. We can 
save our subscribers money on any magazine, 
or magazines, taken in connection with THE 
Peterson, and are offering the most extra- 
ordinary value for a very low figure. 


RecaLiep Stormy Times.—‘‘ Well that 
looks natural,’’ said the old soldier, looking 
at a can of condensed milk on.the breakfast 
table in place of the ordinary milk that failed 
on account of the storm.  **It's the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand we used during the 
war," 


“AUTUMN LEAVES." FROM A PAINTING 
BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH, 


‘THE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most; 
when the biting frost has cornpleted its work, the trees shed their 
dead and lustreless leaves and wait for nature to clothe them anew. 

So with our garments; unless protected they must be discarded at 
the end of the season, not worn out, but ruined by the biting alkalies 
of common soaps and soap powders. 

You can protect your clothing and secure from it an extra season’s 
wear by requiring your laundress to use only IVORY SOAP. 

IVORY SOAP IS 994% PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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. Millions use Pearline.: 
goes to every town and ham- 
let in the United States and 
Canada. Every dealer has it. 
'The better the dealer and the 
better his customers, the more 
Pearline he sells. 

Thrifty people every- 
where are coming over to the use of 
Pearline. Economy, common sense, an appreciation of 
cleanliness, the ability to benefit by others experience, the 

desire for better and easier work—there are all these and 
a hundred other good reasons for the universal use of Pearline, 
the standard washing compound. 


MILLIONS —PEARLINÉ 
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100 of our latest im- 


How to Obtain à Who Has | 100 ot our itest im 


e 
the Oldest even exchange for 100 
S С of the oldest sewing ` 
in’ machines of any make . 
ew n5 now in family use. 


: e А i 
Machine? Awards to be decid- 

ed from the reports sent * 
to us before March т, 


1898. The new ma- 
chines will be delivered within зо days thereafter. 


e 
Machine All you have to do zs Zo send this information on 
a postal card; (x) your name; (2) location of your' 
residence; (3) post-office address; (4) name of your ' 
e machine; (5) its factory number; (6) length of-time 
Without Cosi in use; (7) name the publication in which you saw 
this. Send details in this exact order on a postal 


сага — 2022 send а letter—and put nothing else.on ; 
the postal but the informatzon desired. 


We will give 


This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, or a personal service of 
any sort. If you own an old machine, you have only to send the requisite information in 
order to compete for a prize worth having. It costs absolutely nothing but. a postal card, 
which may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange for your 
old one. Address 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING C0., Р. 0. Вох 1814, New York City. 
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When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NAME AND NATURE. 


In English gardens one may often see a tew 
rows of maize or Indian corn, with its nodding 
plumes and green streaming pennons. It is 
grown, as pampas grass is, for ornament. | For 
in that climate the corn never passes beyond 
the milk stage, and cannot be cultivated even 
for the table as roasting ears. It seems strange 
to cross the ocean and see miles on miles of this 
same grain, the tossing plumes higher than a 
man's head, the yellow ears larger than a man's 
wrist. It is just a question of climate. In 
Arabia Felix there are certain narrow zones, 
which yield the choicest dates. In Turkey, 
one little strip of soil gives the choice tobacco 
that finds its way into the pipe of Sultan and 
of Shah. The little struggling shrub of north- 
ern climates is a mighty tree in the tropics. 
And so through the whole range of products 
and the world's wide area, the soil and climate, 
and not the name of plant or shrub determine 
its real value. There are, in round terms, a 
dozen varieties of sarsaparilla plant. But of 
all these only one has any great medicinal value 
—the variety found only in Honduras, C. A. 
It is this variety, used exclusively in Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla, which gives it so great a curative 
value above preparations of the eleven other 
varieties of sarsaparilla, which are sarsaparilla 
in name only and not in nature—judged by 
medicinal value. Send tor the Curebook. It 
tells of cures by Ayer's Sarsaparilla. ^ Free. 
J. €. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


THE MODERN SHADE ROLLER. 


Shade Rollers come and go, make a splurge and 
a hooray, live a brief life of bluster, and go out 
like a run down spring, but the Hartshorn Roller 
is still in the front, as it was in the beginning. 

We honor the Stewart Hartshorn Co.'s 
methods, and we admire their business enter- 
prise in not permitting their success to saturate 
them with a spirit of egotism. They work just 
as hard to this day to improve and keep up and 
to watch the qualities of everything going into 
their roller as they did the first year, when they 
attempted to establish a reputation. Prosperity 
has ruined a great many enterprises. “Success 
has been achieved and with it a feeling that 
everything has been accomplished and all hands 
can enjoy a rest; but this sort of prosperity has 
stimulated the Hartshorn people to their in- 
creased efforts, and, as a result, they are still 
growing and still enlarging and their product is 
all the better each year. Spring shade rollers 
bearing the name of Stewart Hartshorn are used 
in every civilized country on the face of the earth. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 


The Bemis Eye Sanitarium 
MEE Absorption 


Treatment. 


Established 1889. ‘The 
largest and most success- 
ful institution in America, 


OFFICE NO. I AND MARION HOUSE. 


THE BEMIS PLACE, 


Blindness Can Be Prevented. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. 
It is Endorsed by Representative People. 
Rev. B. N. Palmer, D. D., of New Orleans, says : — 

For example, if there is atrophy of the nerve, or any other of the several afflictions to which the eye 
is troubled, it is due to the fact that the eye has become sluggish and dormant. The theory isto wake up 
that sluggish eye and make every part perform the functions which nature assigns to that part. , ** The 
treatment is to act directly upon the eye as an organ by various harmless agents applied to stimulate and 
to vitalize the eye; then the circulation may be restored, the blood will be thrown back on all the parts 
whére it is needed to nourish, so there need be no disease of the eyes which cannot be reached by this 
treatment, thus avoiding the knife and all risk. 

“I consulted Dr. Knapp, of New York, and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who diagnosed my case as 
Atrophy. After one year's treatment they pronounced my case hopeless. In July, 1896, I consulted 
E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, one eye being nearly sightless and the other only available with the aid of a 
strong magnifying glass. I had nothing to lose and a great deal to gain. After treatment the strong 
magnifying glass was discarded and glasses used years ago enabled me to read." 

An average of over 6,000 treatments given monthly at the Bemis Sanitarium, and hundreds 
successfully treated at their homes by mail. Pamphlet free, describing treatment. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, М.Ү. 


We Have No Branch Offices. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO LADIES! 


We have arranged with the publishers of THE HOUSEKEEPER, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to furnish that journal to any of our readers 
desiring it practically FREE. Thatis we wilsend . . . . . 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AND PETERSON MAGAZINE 


BOTH ONE YEAR FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


The regular price of The Peterson Magazine is one dollar a year and if you will send. us your snbscription or 
renew promptly if already a subscriber, we will send The Housekeeper a full year FREE. The Housekeeper 
is published twice a month and is one of the best home journals, devoting from 16 to 24 large pages each issue to matter® 
ofinterest to women. This offer is limited so send your subscription at once. Old or new subscribers to either journal 
may take advantage of the offer. 


IF YOU HAVE ALREADY SUBSCRIBED 


for the coming year to The Peterson Magazine why not take advantage of the above offer for some friend, sendin? 
her The Peterson Magazine and have The Housekeeper come to yourself. Subscriptions to the publications 
singly regular price: $1.00 for The Peterson Magazine and fifty cents for The Housekeeper. Publications sent 
to different addresses if desired. Requests for sample copies of The Housekeeper should be sent to the publishers at 
Minneapolis, Minn., with four cents. Ordérs for subscriptions at the special price named above should be sent only to 


THE PETERSON CO., 280 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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* Standard of Highest Merit.” 


ИЕК 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
а are justly celebrated for their superiority of 
Tone, Durability and Workmanship. 


Constructed on the most advanced E 


from the mechanical and artistic standpoint. 


Established Over 
103,000 


Sold. 


REASONABLE TERMS AND PRICES— 


Elegantly Cased in Artistic Designs, 


Write for Catalogue and Illustrated Cuts of all : 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
417-433 West 28th Street, N. Y. 


RETAIL WAR ROOMS: 
33 Union Square-West, N.Y. 
vw 


) THE FIFTY DOLLAR 


- TRIBUNE 


*'The best wheel for the price in the 
world. 

Do not think of buying until you have 
seen it. 


eb ob ot 
Che Famous Blue Streak 


Faster than ever. 
e ob o 
WRITE FOR ADVANCE SHEETS 
1898 PRICES READY 


"SEC URE THE AGENCY IF POSSIBLE 


THE BLACK M’F’G CO., Erie, Pa. o 


БАС ууу ру ООО 


WHY HE WAS COURAGEOUS. 


«cI think," she said, hesitatingly and with 
downcast eyes, ‘‘that you'd better speak to 
papa." 

<c Sure,” he replied promptly. —**'That's 
dead easy. 'Тһе only thing that troubled me 
was the interview with you.’’ 

** You're not afraid of papa?" she said, in- 
quiringly, opening her eyes in astonishment. 

«< Afraid!" he exclaimed. «< Why should 
Пре 

** Really I don’t know,’ 
it’s usual, you know.”’ 

** Oh, I suppose so," he answered, in the 
off-hand way of the man of the world. *« With 
inexperienced men there would be nothing sur- 
prising in it; but I have taken the precaution 
to lend him money which is still unpaid.” 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow-hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Address, 

Altenheim e Dispensary, 

ept, T.K. Вох 779, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


' she answered, ‘< bat 


Teputation ns а we 
ite. This trade-mark o: 
uarantee of ABso- 


SVENGALI? 
RUBBISH! 


YOU WANT 
FACTS. 


“7# The only authority upon 
Practical Hypnotism, is 


THE HYPNOTIC 
MAGAZINE 


лос a Copy. 9 9 At All Newsdeales 
OR DIRECT FROM 


PSYCHIC PUBLISHING CO. 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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A CURIOUS OFFER. 


A Sewing Machine Company’s Peculiar and Unex- 
plained Proposition. 

Much discussion is rife over the fact that 
The Singer Manufacturing Co., makers of the 
famous sewing machines, propose to give one 
hundred of their latest improved machines in 
even exchange for an equal number of the oldest 
sewing machines of any make, now in family use 
in the United States. The award is to be de- 
termined from the list of applications sent to the 
Company’s head office in New York before 
March 1, 1898. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a pay- 
ment, a subscription, or a personal service of 
any sort. If you own an old sewing machine 
you have only to send the requisite information 
as to its age in order to be placed on the list 
and become a competitor for a prize worth hav- 
ing. It costs absolutely nothing but a postal 
card, which will surely bring to your door the 
best sewing machine in the world in exchange 
for your old one, provided it proves to be 
among the one hundred oldest in the list of ap- 
plications made before March 1, 1898, at 
which date the list will be closed. 

With so many as one hundred machines of- 
fered, any one with a sewing machine over five 
or ten years old stands a good chance to gain a 
new one. 

The reputation of the Singer Manufacturing 
Company for fair dealing is well known; their 
offices are in every city and our readers may be 
well assured that they will do exactly what they 
promise. З 

The free particulars regarding sending the in- 
formation to New York can be obtained from 
our advertising columns; they may also be pro- 
cured at any of the Singer Company's offices 
and from their salesmen generally. 


PARISIAN PAWNBROKERS. 


In Paris the pawn hops are controlled by the 
Government. ‘The Monte-de-Piete is а semi- 
private corporation, paying from 2 to 3 per 
cent. a year to its own stockholders, and turn- 
ing all its other profits over to the city charities. 
It has no competition, thanks to its monopoly. 

One central building and ten branches are 
sufficient for the city. The bonded appraisers 
will give you on a watch, no matter what its 
works are worth, exactly four-fifths of the 
weight value of its case as bullion. So with 
other objects. To borrow any sum above five 
francs, you must give proof of your identity. 
The interest charged is 7 per cent. a year. 


of the représentations of unscrupulous 
dealers who try to sell you 


IMITATIONS ot 


Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


the genuine Hartshorn Rollers have 
the autograph of 
Stewart Hartshorn 
on label. Insist on having that kind | 
if you want the best. 20, 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


WANDA 
A Coin like this is worth 


“NUMISMATIC” 


a PROFITABLE but NEGLECTED Science. 


WER there are some people that have a vague idea that coins issued 100 
À or 1000 years ago are worth fabulous sums, yet very few know that coins 
issued only à few years ago are at a large premium. For instance, the first 
Columbian half-dollar issued 1892, sold for n 000. АП the. half-dollars from 
1879 to 1890 are at а premium, also Isabella quarters of 1593, twenty-cent 
pieces 1876 to 1878; five and three-cent pieces of 1877 ; last issue of thetwo-cent 
copper and three-cent silver pieces; first issue of the nickel cents, all gold 
dollars and three-dollar gold pieces; all Territorial and California coins from 
1849 to 1880, and thousands of earlier American and Foreign éoihs, ‘There is 
also а premium on some coins with MINT MARKS О, S, С, D 
or CO; also on fractional currency, colonial, continental-antt Confederate 
bills and old POSTAGE ®' MPS. THE GLOBE reportsthata 
coin was found in Galveston worth $5,000, THE NEW YORK JOURNAL says 
that a cent M rue up at Aurora, N. Y., worth $1,200, arid that Mr. Castle 

aid 84,400 FOR A STAMP found ai Louisville, Ky. “THE 

ORLD says: “Many people have become wealthy by looking after old 
coins and stamps.” Tux HOME JOURNAL gays: “Coin and stamp collectin; 
isa profitable business, as there are but few in it. The Numismatic Ban! 
buys from Agents all over the country, and pays them big sums.” Coins that 
are very hard to find in one section are often éasily found in others. A Boston 
baker sold 116 coppers for $6,915, 29 silver coins for $4,713, and 4 gold coins 
for $1,700, and others have done nearly as well; Мв. F.W. AYRE sold recently 
alot of stamps, collected since 1892, to Stanley Gibbons for 8250,000. 
‘The COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NEWS says? «Thé Numismatic Bank is 
not only the Jargest institution of its kind, butasreliable,safeand trustw: 
to deal with as any National Bank. ‘The enormous business done by them is 
the result of SQUARE DEALING and liberality.” Sendtwo two- 
cent stamps for our illustrated circular on rare'coins and stamps, It will give 
you information on a subject of most importance to you. 
Numismatic Bank, (Dept. R) Boston, Mass. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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“A Superh Holiday p 


900909093 


“Appleton УШИ if the Щй Classics” 


© 
с A magnificent collection of the great masterpieces of 
English literature, includin ennyson, Milton, Thos. a 
Kempis, Chas. Lamb, Dean Swift, Shelley, John Gay, Keble, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Bacon, Johnson, Byron, etc., etc. 
12 artistic volumes; half morocco; gilt top; uncut edges; 
illustrated in photogravure—an ideal edition of the great 
masters.  . 


$1.00 secures you complete set. 


—balance payable $1.00 monthly for 14 months, and as a 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY INDUCEMENT we will send to 
each subscriber 


Ten Famous Paintings FREE. 


REPRODUCED IN PARIS BY GOUPIL & CO. 


in photogravere. Each plate 14 х 17 in, matted for 
framing. The retail price of this exquisite art collection 
wee © a least $15.00. 

below secures you the magnificent 12 vol. 
Peter with the Cabinet of Art ро complimentary— 
only $1.00 monthly. This special introduction proposition 
is limited strictly to the first edition. Send coupon today! 


This coupon will not be honored by D. 

D. Appleton & Co., Appleton & Co., unless sent to the pub- 
lishers of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen:— 

Please send me C. O. D. $1.00 (charges prepaid) set of *APPLE- 

TON'S LIBRARY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS and PORTFOLIO OF 


ART PLATES for framing. I agree to pay balance at rate of $1.00 
monthly for 14 months. 


Address 
PETERSON MAGAZINE. $1.00 discount for cash in advance. 


Art Collection and Library sent by express at our ex i — z 
with 
“ign sind you will receive the books expres pa^ end it te The Peterson Magazine,280 B'dw'y, К.Ү, 5 
D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Price has been reduced on the origi- 
nal old fashioned Dobbins' Electric б 
Soap, so that it can now be bought at ‘REPEATERS 
8 cents a bar, two bars for 15 cents. ; SP ORECUALEED Ыы N 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ACCURA ^ ENETRATION 
“BEST OF ALL." Ask your grocer for 
it. Noone has ever found fault with 
its quality, no one can zow find fault 
with its price. It stands as it has for 
33 years, in a class by itself, as to 
quality, purity and economy, but is 
now in class with others as to price. 
Beautiful presents for wrappers. 

It is the original Electric and is guaranteed to be worth 
four times as much as any other soap ever made. For 


washing anything, from the finest lace to the heaviest 
blanket, it is without a peer. Only follow directions. 


READ all that we say on the two 
wrappers around the soap, and 

CARE FU LLY йл for yourself, diem 
or not you can afford to ever use any other soap than this, 


after having heard its own story, told you by your own 
test of it, 


DOBBINS SOAP M'F'G CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E BY don't уоп write for the 196-page 

ропа s Guide (з out) ? 

Tells about powders, and 

smokeless; the right sizes, quantities, how 

toload; hundreds of styles of bullets, lead, 

alloyed, jacketed, soft-nosed, mushroom, 

jectories, velocities, penetrations 

ibres from 22 to 45; how to care 

for arms and 1000 other things. Free if you 
will send stamps for postage to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


VET ErG EO EEE E> OL DL DIL DL IL DL DL DIDI ILD DIDE 


a 


1898 PRIZE 


WALL PAPER? 


е2 tn style and quality. Lowest in Price." —N. Y. World, Nov. 10,1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


We will forward a large selection of our 1898 patterns to those 
who expect to paper this year. Our papers are all high class, the 
cheapest being Зе, a roll, and from that up to 95e. Our varie 
of floral, silk, leather, tapestry, ingrain, golds and lustres, bot 

lain and embossed, cannot be equalled. They can only be 
Bought of us or our ‘agents. One price everywhere and 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. 
An Agent Wanted : in every town to sell on com- 
mission from our large sample 

books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We furnish ad- 
vertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and refer 
customers to them who write us for samples. The business ра) 
well from the start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth 
variety of designs and colorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant 

and profitable business requiring no capital or experience, 

Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples, or particulars about the agen: 
Р write Ж nearest address. косу, 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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TUTUTUTOTUTUTOTOTOTUTOTUTOTOT 
The OVEPLAND'S “Missing Word” Contest. 


je 


THE SENTENCE IS TAKEN FROM A NEW ENGLAND CLASSIC---A STORY BY AN 
AMERICAN AUTHOR, WHOSE NAME IS A HOUSEHOLD WORD, AND IS AS FOLLOWS: 


** The 


You cannot lose 
anything if you enter 
this contest; for 
whether you win the 
cash prize or not you 
will get a year's sub- 
scription to the { 
greatest of Western {ү 
Magazines, which, 
since its foundation 
by Bret Harte twenty- 
nine years ago, has 
sold for Three Dollars 
a year. 


The OVERLAND 
MONTHLY is now 
more interesting than 
ever. Its articles on 
the Klondyke Gold 
Fields are attracting 
| world-wide attention; 
and its pages are red- 
olent with the breath 
of the Sierras and 
the piney West. 


The title of the book, and the chapter and page in which the sentence 
appears, have been placed in a sealed envelope and deposited in the 
Anglo-California Bank of San Francisco. At the close of the competition 
the envelope will be opened, and the sentence given, with full title of the 
book, chapter and page, in the succeeding number of the OVERLAND. 
The prize of :$1,000 will then be given, by certified check, to the person 
who has correctly supplied the missing word in the sentence: 


** The had fled away from these two wanderers.” 


NOTE: The length of the dash in the above sentence is no indication of 
the length of the missing word it represents. 

As the subscriptions are received, ro per cent. will be put into the 
prize fund, and when the fund reaches the sum of $1,000 the award will 
be made. If there is more than oné correct answer, the prize will be 
equally divided among those who supply the missing word. 


Keep thisin mind, and send your answer with a dollar for a year’s subscription. 
Remember that то per cent. of all subscriptions goes to the successful subscribers. If you 
are the ony, one who sends the correct word, you will get $1,000. If thereare four others who 
also send the correct answer, you will each receive $200. If you wish to have more than one 
chance to win this prize, you may send as many subscriptions as you like,and the extra 
magazines will be forwarded to any address you furnish. But be sure to write your own 
name and address on each separate answer, so that we may know that the prize goes to you 
and not to the friends to whom you are giving the extra magazines. 

THE ONLY CONDITION for entering this contest is that your answer shall be sent in 
the same envelope as your subscription of $1. No exception will be made to this rule: The 
answer must be sent in the identical envelope which brings your money for a year's subscrip- 
tion to the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


In making your answer, yon need not write out the entire sentence. It will be enough 
to say, “the missing word is—.” ; 


Address THE OVERLAND, 211 Pacific Mutual Building, San Francisco. 
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“STRATFORD-ON-AVON” 
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APPLETON'S STRATFORD-ON-AVON SHAKESPEARE . 
1 is issued in 1⁄2 ARTISTIC VOLUMES BOUND IN HALF-MOROCCO WITH GILT TOPS, 
UNCUT EDGES, and contains a gallery of illustrations of famous Shakespearian players reproduc- .I 
) ín photogravure. ` p 
{ A limited number of sets will be distributed to readers of this magazine to advertisc 
К and popularize the ** Stratford-on-Avon edition.” 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT REQUIRED. NO EXPENSE FOR DELIVERY. 


The magazine “coupon ” entitles you to the immediate possession of the 12 artistic volumes on these ex- 
traordinary terms: Only $1.00 after delivery, and then only $1.00 monthly for 14 months. 


A MAGNIFICENT 


PORTFOLIO OF ART 


WILL BE SENT 


FREE 


` to subseribers sending 
coupons to reach us 
before the 20th inst. 


The Art Collection com- 
prises a number of famous 
aintings reproduced in 
aris by Goupil & Co., in 
photogravure, with portraits 
of the artists and descriptive 
; text (complimentary to sub- 
ы cribersanswering before the 
20th of the month). 


Ya 


To Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, This coupon will not be honored by D. Appleton 
& Co., unless sent to the publishers of 
o THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
lentlemen— 


Please send me, C. O. D. $1.00 (charges prepaid), set of STRATFORD-ON-AVON SHAKES- 
PEARE, and ART PORTFOLIO. I agree to pay balance at rate of $1.00 monthly for 14 
months. 

Signed. 


PETERSON MAGAZINE. 


Sign above coupon with your name and address and send it to THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, 280 B'dwy N.Y 
› №.Ү. 


and you wil! receive the books express paid. 
i D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We can show you effects never before thought of, Ñ 
and at moderate prices, too. 


Why have your house decorated and painted by in- 
ferior workmen, when you can have it done 
ph o workmen—by artists—for the same 

| E you pom decorating, if only one room, call to see 
: what we are doing, and for whom. 
a 


$ TAPESTRY PAINTINGS 


2,000 tapestry paintings to choose from. 38 artists employed, including gold medalists of the Paris 
Salon. Send 25 cents for compendium of 140 studies. 


» WALL PAPERS ж.е + 


New styles, designed by gold medal artists. From то cents per roll up. Will give you large samples 
if you will pay expressage. A quantity of last year's paper, $1 and $2 per roll: now roc. and 25c. 


DECORATIONS x є + 


Color schemes—designs and estimates submitted free. Artists sent to all parts of the world to do every 
sort of decorating and painting. We are educating the country in color-harmony. Relief, stained 
glass, wall paper, carpets, furniture, draperies, etc. Pupils taught. 


DECORATIVE ADVICE .« 


Upon receipt of $1, Mr. Douthitt will answer any question on interior decorations—color-harmony and 
harmony of form, harmony of wall coverings, carpets, curtains, tiles, furniture, gas fixtures, etc. 


Manual of Art Decorations .ж 


The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto pages. — 50 superb full-page illustrations (11 colored ) 
of modern home interiors and tapestry studies. Price $2. 


If you want to be up in decoration, send $2 for this book; worth $50. 


SCHOOL м м wx а 


Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio, $5. Complete written instruction by mail, $1. Тар- 
estry paintings rented; full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 125 studies, 25 cents. 


Send $1 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of 140 studies. 


1 
È TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


| 
| 
| 


We manufacture tapestry materials superior to foreign goods, and half the price. Book of samples 10 
cents. 
Send $1.50 for 2 yards No. 6, 50-inch goods, just for a trial order; worth $3. 


All kinds of Draperies to match all sorts of Wall Papers, from 10c. per yard up. THIS IS OUR 
GREAT SPECIALTY. 


| Goblin Printed Burlaps œ .« 


Over 100 new styles for wall coverings, at 25 cents per yard, 36 inches wide, thus costing the same as 
wall Paper at $1 per roll. 240 kinds of Japanese lida leather papers, at $2 per roll. 


* GOBLIN ART DRAPERY 


Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilan, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon, College Stripe, Marie 


i Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan. 


In order that we may introduce this line of new art goods, we will send one yard each of 50 different kinds of our 
most choice patterns for $7.50. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT, 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY DECORATIVE CO., 
E 286 FIFTH AVENUE. + E NEAR 30TH STREET, 4 „5 NEW YORK. 
When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON llAGAZINE. 
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CLUB RATES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Cosmopolitan, . . $1.00 Inter-Ocean, . . $1.00 
McClure’s, . . . 1.00 Munseys, ... 1.00 
Peterson’s, . . . 1.00 Puritan, . . . . 1.00 
Delineator, . . . 1.00 Argosy, . e . . 1.00 
Household, . . . 1.00 Demorest’s '. . . 1.00 
Am, Kitchen Mag., 1.00 Godey's, . . . . 1.00 
Cream,. . . . . 1.00 Leisure Hours, . . 1.00 
N. Y. Tribune, . . 1.00 Ohio Farmer, . . 1.00 
Detroit Free Press, 1.00 N.Y. World, . . 1.00 
Family Herald and Nat.Stockman, . 1.00 

Weekly Star,. . 1.00 | Rural New Yorker, 1.00 
Harper’s Round . Poultry Monthly, 1.00 

Table, . . . . 1.00 Farm Poultry, . . 1.00 


Subscriber's choice of any two of above to one address, 


for a full year, $1.80. Any three, $2.50. Any 


four, 83.25. Any five $4.00. 

Home Magazine, Black Cat, Everywhere, Agricultural 
Epitomist, Farm Journal (2 yrs), Woman's Home 
Companion, Ladies World, Home Queen, Green's Fruit 
Grower, Poultry Keeper. Any two of above list, 75c. 
Any three $1.05. 

$150.00 cash prize for the two largest clubs for 
Ladies Home Journal before April 1st. Complete cata- 
logue free. 

WE HAVE 2 TONS OF SAMPLE COPIES of 
Magazines. Allrecent issues. We can't afford to pay 
the postage on this vast amount, but if you will send us 
10 cents we will mail you 1 pound, or 3 pounds for 25 
cents. We also have daily, weekly, agricultural, etc., 
at same price. Address AMERICAN CLUB 
LIST, SHAMROCK, N. Y. Box 11. 

REFERENCE EDITOR THIS MAGAZINE. 


“America’s Greatest Railroad ” 


«++ HAS.. 


6 Trains Each Day Between 


New York 
and Chicago 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 
FORENOON, AFTERNOON, EVENING. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


3 Trains Each Day Between 


New York 
and St. Louis 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 
WESTERN EXPRESS, , 
NIGHT FAST MAIL. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


: 


МАКА 


SEVEN 


IMPERIAL VENUS TINT.—A natural, delicate, liq- 
uid Rouge. Perfectly harmless. Defies detection, Price, 
50C. Send Iocts. for a sample bottle, 

IMPERIAL FOLLICADINE.—A scientific Hair Ton- 


COLORS 


all rich and natural, are Jar sy by the 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
The colors are Fast and Washable and 
will not stain the scalp. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator 


restores gray hair to its natural color, and gives color 
and vitality to hair spoiled by bleaching. Mustache, 
beard, eyebrows and eyelashes may be colored with it. 
Itis perfectly clean and harmless. Sendor bring lock 
ofhair. We will restoreit, FREE. Price, $1.50 and 
$3.00. 

OUR TOILET PREPARATIONS have the same high 
grade of excellence which characterizes our Impe- 
rial Hair Regenerator. 


ic. Produces а luxuriant growth, prevents falling, re- 
moves dandruff and gives a healthy tone to the glands. 
Price, $2.00. 

IMPERIAL PEARLADERMA.—An exquisite, 
creamy complexion lotion. Renders the skin pearl- 
like and brilliant. Price, $1.00. 

IMPERIAL CREATI.—A hygienic skin food, healing 
and soothing. Makes the skin smooth and velvety. 

Price $1.00. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG, CO., 
292 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK, 


It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 


It is a powerful Food Digestive, 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
isvery high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs. It is 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
less thanatenthofacentaday. Noother kind is like it. 


If you can’t get it send to us, Ask First 


Single pack, 25 cts. Five $1, Large two-lb. can $1.20. Six 
cans, $5. BH paa Sample * BEST POULTRY PAPER! free 
T. S. JOHNSON & CO,,16 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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TONS or CAMERAS § 


Waiting for all who want them. You don't ja 


have to pay a cent; just do a little work for us. 


ICKELE 


= et 
These Cameras They cost from 
BAY STATE келшы $5 to $40. 


You get us a few 28 


subscriptions } BICYCLES 


we do the 


They are the 
BANJOS famous RAY and 
ROCHESTER 
BAY STATE Poco Cameras. rest, WINSLOW ICE 


% 

$ “GUITARS = “ "ЖПБ 

wv A^ 
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Do you read THE NICKELL MAGAZINE? It’s the greatest publica- 
BAY STATE Чолга its price in the wide world. It’s only 50 cents a year, 44. cents Cash Payments 


Mandolins a month. It’s an illustrated magazine,—the only standard 5-cent of MONEY 
illustrated magazine in the conntry. It’s bright, clean, and interest- 
E ing from cover to cover. 


Given Away Free Given Away Free 


The full course in the famous Meister- 
shaft School of Linguistry, (taught by 
mail), French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish, given for only 10 yearly sub- 
scriptions. All books free; questions 
answered; exercises corrected. 


T 
Send for premium booklet, sample copies, etc. 


THE NICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 


Each of these ten pictures represents the name of a well-known fire-arm. Try to solve them! When you have done во, 
send your solutions to me together with One Dollar (or Five Shillings) for one years subscription for Gameland, the six-year- 
old monthly illustrated magazine for sportsmen, anglers, nature lovers, etc. 


To each of the first ten thousand competitors who successfully solve five or more of the pictures, I will send im- 
mediately a handsome two-bladed sportsman's knife, worth half-a-dollar. 


To the first person in every State or Territory in the United States, Province in Canada, and County in Great Britain 
and Ireland, sending in ten correct solutions, I will award a five dollar Premo Camera. 


For the three neatest correct lists, I will give a sixty-dollar Folding Kodak, a thirty-dollar Premo Sr. 
Camera and a ten dollar Premo D Camera. 


This advertisement appears simultaneously everywhere, and but once. Therefore, every competitor has an equal 
chance. Prize winners’ names will be printed t March Gameland. Solutions will be received until February 15, 1898. 


Y. Guns, cameras, bicvcles, anything, everything—given as premiums for‘Mubs of subscribers. $16 Winchester or Marlin rifle 
fo: 16 yearly subscriptions. $5 pocket Kodak for 6. $5 Bristol steel rod for 5. $1.50 bull-dog pipe for 2. 


Send for free sample copy of Gameland. 3 months trial subscription, twenty cents. Single copies, ten cents. Yearly, 
O-eDollar. Address 


R. W. ASHCROFT, Treasurer, 63 Rutgers Slip, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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QUINT EUM E ъ®@%в%®®%@ 


A $65.00 Reference Library for $16.00 | 


IT IS THIS WAY. г: гюз ppm 

= nent subscription book 
concern determined to issue, in seven large quarto vol- 
umes, а complete, up-to-date reference work, embracing Dic- 
tionary, Cyclopzedia, and Atlas of the World, that 
should be in all respects superior to any otherin existence. They 
contracted with us, as printers and binders, to manufacture this 
work, which contract we have just completed. To produce even an 
ordinary Dictionary and Cyclopzdia requires the expenditure of 
an enormous amount of money before a dollar can be realized ; 
and when to this is added the cost of a complete Atlas of the 
World, and innumerable expensive illustrations,, the financial 
obligation becomes even more stupendous. Very few publishers 
can carry through so vast an enterprise without resorting to some 
sort of clever financiering. And so it happens that, in settlement 
of our account, we have found it necessary to accept, in part pay- 
ment, a few hundred sets of the magnificeut new work in ques- 
tion, the title of which is the 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


CYCLOP/EDIA AND ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


These books are now in our possession. They rep- 
resent wages paid out to printers and binders, and we must turn 
them into cash with the least possible delay, and without 

thought of profit. Wetook them at the exact cost of paper, 
| NO MORE WHEN THESE ARE GONE | printing and binding, saying nothing of the more than $500,000 
invested in preparing the plates, and shall let them g> at sub- 


stantially the same figures. This brings these splendid new sets down to about 


ONE-QUARTER THE REGULAR PRICE 


and to move them quickly we have determined to sell them on the popular plan of one dollar down and a small monthly 
payment thereafter until paid for. Under this offer, which passes away forever with the sale of these sets, you secure а 
$65.00 Reference Library in seven great volumes for $16.00. 


WHAT IT CONSISTS OF | $1.00 


As its title indicates, it is a complete Dictionary, Cyclopedia and Atlas of the World— AS FIRST PAYMENT 
Three Great and indispensable Reference Works combined in one—and in every department SECURES 
it is positively the best and latest in print. As a Dictionary, it is perfect and satisfying, 


he a larger vocabulary than any other, and embracing thousands of new words an THE ENTIRE SET 

scientific definitions not tò be found in the best of ordinary dictionaries. The derivations are 

unequalled for fullness and accuracy, and every word is accented and pronounced with the 

greatest accuracy. As a Cyclopædia it covers nearly the whole range of human research, rea 0 S. 

treating thousands more ворага subj ec man папи of the аран works devoted wholly. 

to cyclopedic matter. As an Atlas of the Wor! shows every country, state, province, &c. " 

on the aie with all the cities, towns, mountains, rivers, railroads, canals, all the disputed ato oo Denver нага 

boundaries, the new Yukon gold regions and routes to the Klondike, &c., with populations 555 Усс m 

according to the very latest official figures. The Imperial is, in short, a complete self-edu- c 1 м: 

cator; if you will but hunt out and make your озуп the golden nuggets of knowledge with 72 Colored Maps. 

which these seven great volumes are filled, you have no need for school. academy or college. About 6,000 Pages. 

All this comes into your possession, with full privilege of examination, upon the trifling pay- - 

ment of only $1.00. ; . 1 
AKE IT VERY P We have these sets of this concededly great work in our possession 

NOW LET US M LAIN. They represent to us money which was used in their manufacture. 

We accepted them at about one-quarter their value, in lieu of money, and we offer them to you at less than one-quarter their 

value so as to get them into money as quickly as possible. We are willing to lose a little on them, notwithstanding the low 

price at NE we acquired them, but to you it is the chance of a lifetime, and one which you should embrace without hesi- 

tation or delay. 


These sets are all solidly bound in Half-Russia leather. The regular price is 
WHAT YOU MUST ро $65.00 а set. We offer ihem to you while our stock lasts, at $816.00, and 
e only require that you pay $1.00, when the seven volumes will be at once 


delivered to you, according to the directions for shipping which you must 
send. You are to pay shipping charges. You will thereafter send $2.50 each month for six months, thus completing the pay- 
ment of $16.00 for a $65.00 set of books. The books are guaranteed as represented, or money will be re- 
funded on their return within ten days. Handsome book of specimen pages, colored plates, &c., FREE, for 6c. 
0 pay postages 


з NATIONAL PRINTING & BINDING CO., "usaprreHiA PAC? 
90989890$6909906 
When Writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


7) 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


$3.00 a Year. 25c.a Number. 


** My heart's congratulations to you in the wholesome and vital method 
of your magazine. An impulse renewed every month to sound thought 
and good letters among our people. °’ —Moses Corr Tyrer, New York. 


Current Literature «e  «« 


“© I consider it to be the best there is on earth in its field." —HznnrnT J. 
Krumm, Pontiac, Ill. 


Current Literature м wx 


“© I am delighted to see how good it is. What a blessing if we could dif- 
fuse good literature among our people and make them hate trash.''— 
Tuomas Dawson, Kean, N. Y. 


Current Literature м «æ 


& I think that Currenr Lirerature must be a blessing to the world.” 
—Mmns. S. W. Powe tt, West Beckett, Mass. 


Current Literature ч м 


“© The classifications and departments of this magazine make it one of the 
most instructive periodicals a busy man can carry with him.’ — Boston 
Globe, of recent date. 


Current Literature «  .« 


** Full of interesting and instructive matter . . . not easily found 
elsewhere." —]. Corver, Department Public Instruction, Brooklyn. 


Current Literature « ew 


** [t is entitled to the literary right of way." —R v. Tuomas S. HUBERT, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


CURRENT LITERATURE м « 


Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Sample free if this advertisement is mentioned, Otherwise send 25 cents for the current number. 
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HIGH ART IN BIBLE MAKING| 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE 


Я has just been completed at the famous Riverside Press, Cambridge—a genuine high art production, such as has never 
|| before been undertaken or even contemplated. The text conforms to the authorized Oxford edition, and every proper 
j| name, is accented and self-pronounced. There are copious marginal references, апа a complete concordance. The type is of a 
peculiarly clear round face, quite as“ legible as that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory of this beautiful new 

edition is its Eight Hundred Superb Scriptural Engravings and its wonderful allegorical plates in UU olara 
i ph- 
ically illus- f 
trate the text 
in the light of 
modern Bibli- 
cal knowledge 
and research, 
making this 
the most artis- } 
tically perfect B 
as well as the 
most practi- § 
cally desirable Ё# 
edition of the 


HOLY | 
BIBLE | 


ever produced 
inany country 
orin any lan- 
guage. These 
mar velously 
descriptive il- 
lustrations 
will prove а 
genuine reve- 
lation to bible 
readers who 
have grown 
accustomed to 
the conven- 
tional and too 
often mislead- 
ing Biblical 
pictures hith- 
erto in use. 
Modern re- 
Search has 
thrown a flood 


of light upon 
the people and places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so truthfully embellished as to give the 


sacred text a new and personal meaning. EVERY ONE AN ORIGINAL CONCEPTION—A GEM OF ART 
revealing the genius of the eminent artists whose earnest, conscientious work has made such a sumptuous publication possible. 


800 MAGNIFICENT PICTURES 800 


Everyone of the 800 beautiful pictures is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Writ. Events 
that have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm of living reality ; and places that have seemed far off 
are made familiar, as though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the prophets and disciples of old. It 
may be truthfully said that this really superb edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform, in illuminat- 
ing and vivifying the Biblemarrative and giving it, as perhaps never before, a present, living human interest. 


READ THIS MOST ASTONISHING PROPOSITION ! 


It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illustrated Bible ever sold 
at any price, not excepting those that have sold at from $50 to $100. It is the only il- 
lustrated Bible that has complete Marginal References and a full Concordance. It 
has Даке. type than any other Teacher's Bible. The publishers believe 
that it will be universally accepted as the most desirable edition for all purposes; and, 
asa means of speedy introduction to the millions af Bible readers, they have con- 
cluded an arrangement with us whereby we are able to supply all new subscribers to 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE whose subscriptions reach us before this special offer is 
withdrawn, with a limited number of the elegant first, edition at 


LESS THAN ONE THIRD REGULAR PRICES 


We have consented to conduct this distribution without profit to ourselves, because 
we believe that our truly wonderful offer will speedily add thousands to our subscrip- 


This is an exact photographic reproduction of 
Style No. 3. 

Full Turkey, Silk-sewed,Red under Gold Edges, full 
Divinity Circuit. Size, when opened as above, 1134 
by 20% inches. 


REGULAR PRICE, $15,00. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE 
including a year's subscription © $4.50 


THE PETERSONMAGAZINE. 


OFFER NO. 1. 


The Illuminated Bible, Style 
1 Bound in fine cloth (regular price 


10.00 and THE PETER- 
n MAGAZINE 1 year; $ 3 . 5 0 
Or, this Bible alone, $2.75. 
OFFER NO. 2. 


The Illuminated Bible, Style 
2 Full Morocco Binding, Flush, Gold 


tion list. The regular prices of this superb Bible range from $10.00 to $15.00, which 
prices will prevail immediately at the close of this preliminary distribution. Instant 
application will secure one of the magnificent premiums offered below ; but the delay 
ofa day may prevent participation in this unparalleled opportunity. Act promptly. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS. All orders must be accom- 


panied by cash in full, and 
complete shipping directions. "Transportation charges are to be paid by purchaser. 


Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money re- 
funded upon their return. No description can do justice to this superb pro- 
duction, therefore a book of sample ages will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. 
The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, and remittances reach- 
ine us too late will be immediately refunded. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES TO-DAY. Address all communications to 


THE PETERSON COMPANY, 280 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Edges (regular price 
$12.50)and THE PETER- $4 Е 0 0 
SON MAGAZINE 1 year; 

Or, this Bible alone, $3.25. 


OFFER NO. 3. 


The Illuminated Bible, Style 
3 Full Turkey, silk sewed, Divinity 
Circuit, Red BON 9915 Edges (regu- 
lar price $15.00) an: 

THE ceu MAGA- $4 5 5 о 
ZINE 1 year, . > . » 

Or, this Bible alone, $3.75. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE LENS 


No camera produces satisfac- 
tory results unless it is equipped 
with a good lens. 

Our lenses have a world-wide 
reputation, Our Trade Mark on 


a camera means ““ The Best.'" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


^ Complete outfits from $18.00 GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 


oe to $52.50. 761 So. Clinton St, Rochester, N.Y. 
Vat Gos fF FOREIGN TRAVEL? 3 


Long waisted. No padding. No padding. 4 t itn cod 
For Comfort, Style, Southern France and Italy Parties Monthly. 


VES 


| 
f 
i 


а 

e bd n EE DAD the Mediterranean January 8th, February 
curve to the form, there being NILE. EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
teeing Halle He Core n SELECT PARTY ROUND THE WORLD. 
MES " ELM ош апу Send address for Programmes and Tourist Gazette, 
slender or delicate ladies. MAILED FREE. 


PRICES :—Grey,$2.50 up 
White, г эор HENRY GAZE & SONS, Lro. 
5o 


4.00 up 
Bicycle Corsets of the best No113 BROADWAY, = = NEW YORK. 


style. When ordering by 

mail, measure should be taken 201 Washington St., Boston. 

over dress as for cutting waist 14 South Broad St., Philadelphia. 
of dress. Also givesizeofcor- Ф 


For full information and 


prices send for circular. set now wearing. 
B. VIAU, 69 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
B VIAL 62 West 2 e A VA NR BEAUTY IS POWER. 


09090909090900909096969 


m 


DR. сумын SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAF- 

S, FOULD'S ARSENIG COMPLEXION SOAP 
аш 'FOULD'S ARSENALINE CREAM are а 
NEVER FAILING combination to CLEA R,BEAU- 
TIFY and PRESERVE the complexion. WAF- 
= ERS, PER BOX, $1. ARSENIC SOAP, 50 Cents. 
ARSENALINE CREAM, 50 Cents. Address all 
hn ч mailordersto Н. B. FOULD, Department R., 214 6th 
it is constructed upon the only correct prin- 


Avenue. New York. 
ciple, viz: INJECTION AND SUCTION. Itcleanses 
perfectly, which no other syringe as yet has ac- SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
complished, and has many other advantages 


аа ишш хп АШЫ E EN FoR ‘ONE DAY'S WORK, 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


LADY’S SYRINGE. 
(Dr. F. Wilhoft’s Patent) 


is as yet the only practical instrument for the 
treatment of certain female complaints, because 


Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
тасш also a Chain and Charm for selling 
008 "Packages of Bluineat 10 cents each. 

our full address by return mail and 


787 Broadway, - - New York. 
WES M 1 forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
large Premium List. No money required. 


Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
ELECTRIC AL low prices, 100 pagecat. FREE 
EE S QU BR ннн Beau ee BLUINE бо. Box 7s, Concord часово, Mass. 


Using THE DANDY 
orthe WIDE ANGLE 
WIZARD CAMERAS | 

At $5 ог $35 | 


Produces results immensely 
gratifying. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., OF N. Y., 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 
When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patented June 28, 1895; Aug. 11, 1896. 


Full measure. 


ever made. 
galvanized or tinned after being made. 
rust. Worth $5 each, retails for $3. 

for $2. 


in town. 
agency. Address (mail orders only) 
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EARN $3 TO $10 A DAY EASILY. 


AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Best and most economical basket ever invented. 
minutes will convince any intelligent man that a stee/ basket is cheap and can, be used for . 
any purpose for which an ordinary basket is designed; that it can also be used for liquids as 

well as solids, and, best of all, it will outlive a dozen of the best $1:50 and $2 splint baskets 

Steel baskets are made from one piece of cold rolled sheet.steel, japanned, 

Perfectly smooth inside and out. 
Sample basket, either japanned, galvanized or tinned. 
Send your order for a sample to-day and state which kind you want. 
as we represent it we will refund your money. 
Write us to-day before some one gets ahead of you. 


500 men and boys are now earning from three to 
ten dollars a day selling G. S., seamless, pressed 


Steel Bushel Baskets 


WEIGHS LESS THAN 8 LBS, 


They sell at sight. Five 


Ifit is not 
You can sell from one to three to every man 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR 00., 51 Temple Court, New York City. 


w 
& 


Can't leak; can’t’ 


The first cash order secures -¥ 
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THE GREAT JACKSON SERIES 


Begun with November number, will continue through 
several months, and will cover the entire career of Andrew 
Jackson. Among the contributors are Governor Taylor, of 
Tennessee; Colonel Andrew Jackson, grandson of the Gen- 
eral; Captain John Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. Oakey 
Hall, Captain John M. Tobin, and others. Profusely illus- 
trated with old and rare portraits of “Old Hickory” and 
prominent people of his time. 

College Articles.—Two more papers in the very suc- 
cessful articles on * American Universities and Colleges," 
which began in November, 1896. These will treat of Har- 
vard and Princeton, with portraits, groups, etc. 


Short Stories.—Many excellent stories have been se- 
cured for publication in the POPULAR MONTHLY. A glance 
SPECI AL —Mention this publication, and a Speci- 

5 men Copy of the modern FRANK 
LESLIES POPULAR MONTHLY, with illus- 
trated Premium List, sent for 10 cents; with Beautiful 


Colored Art Plate (12 x 36 inches), “А. Yard of Pansies” 
or “ A Yard of Puppies," 20 cents, stamps or coin. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars; New 
Illus. Bible; alsoLife of Gen. R. E. Lee. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 


25cts,; $3.00 a Year, Premium with each Subscription 


К) " Every Month; Over тоо Illustratiors, New Cover,Colored Frontispiece,128 Pages. 


VAST IMPROVEMENTS have been made in this magazine,and THE ` 
NEW FEATURES of 1898 will make it even better than ever before. 


at the Christmas number, with stories by FRANK В. STOCK- 
TON, AMELIA E. BARR, and MARGARET E. SANGSTER, will 
indicate the improvement in the line of fiction. ` 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


A series of illustrated articles on religious denominations 
in America. First paper on “ Тһе Baptists,” by Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, LL.D., Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission Society. Other 
papers on the Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Catholics, written by some one promi- 
nently identified with each sect. E 

Articles on Travel.—This magazine will continue its 
articles on interesting out-of-the-way places, liberally illus- 
trated from original sketches and photographs. 


"The Departments for Boys and Girls, The Leslie 
Portfolio, and “ Тһе Talks About New Books.” 


А Year'sSub- 


көнөн tol HE PETERSON MAG.,FREE 


to every person sending a subscription to FRANK 
LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY, at $3.00, 
from January number, 1898. November and December 
issues free to new subscribers. 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 42-44 Bond St.,N.Y. 
COT aN ON aN Or aN OF a OF aN OF 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—We want your stories, poems and book 


AU T H o RS MSS, best prices; inclose stamp. 


Authors and Writers Union, Chicago, Ill. 


Dialogues, вро akers for School, 
PLAYS? and Parlor or. Catalog for 2 cts. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Ille 
WRITERS WANTED :: 2°" 
LAW COLLEGE, Lima, Ohio. 
GABRIEL'S BIRTHDAY GUIDES 27755 frare 
Circular free® GABRIEL, Box 431, White Plains, New York. 
WE BUY иаа? $0.00 per hundred. Par- 


ti-ulars'for stamp. AMERICAN NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. 
€. W., Unity Building, Chicago. 


По Canvassing or Peddling ! 


Ladies wishing to make money in a quiet aud refined way can 
find the means of so doimg by addressing, enclosing a 2c. stamp, 


THE HAZELTINE CO., 6 Law B’ld’g, Toledo, О. 
OPI | ] aches, pains, or suffering. A NEW CURE, 
different from all others. No interfer- 


ence with work or business. No publicity. Guaranteed. 

DR. PURDY, Binz Block, Houston, Texas. 
S H Q RTHAN D learned for practical work in 6 to 
12 weeks by Pernin method. Leads 


everywhere. World’s' Fair award. No shading, no position. 
Self-taught or by mail. Free lesson and booklet. Write, 


H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


HABIT. Only Home Cure. No 


Send us your ad- 

a Day Sure. dress and we will 

© show you how to 

make $3 a day y= sure; we furnish the work and 

teach you free; you work in the locality where you live. 

Send us your address and we explain the business fully; remember we 


guarantee a clear pn of 83 for eve: Eg з work CODE ;write at 
once, ROYAL HANUPACTURING Ю., Box 128, DETROIT, MICH. 


grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and elways the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FEDERS au 


PERFECTI 


SKIRT ғ s% эреле 
РВОТЕСТОВ lampeaon every yarà 


NO FIRE, SMOKE OR HEAT, ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Send 5 stamps for catalogue. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. ,Drawer X, St. Joseph, Mich. 


f under proper conditions. Those ey 
tions are defined in our MAMMOTH 
y NEW POULTRY BOOK and CATA- 

Ў? LOC for 1898, Bigger & betterthan 
M ever before. Printed in colors; euts and 
deseription of all leading breeds of fowls; 
pouliry house plans, tested remedies, 
prices on poultry, eggs, ete. Worth $5, but 
sent postpaid for 15 cents in stamps or coin. 


The <. W. Miller Co. 
Box 45, Freeport, Ill. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for children while teething, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, regulates the 
stomach and bowels, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
Тему пе Cents a bottle, Sold by all druggists throughout 
the wor! 
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e + toeach person interested in 
e 0 % subscribing to the Eugene 
e "^ Field Monument Souvenir 
e + Fund. Subscriptions as low 
в *"K as$r.oo will entitle the donor 
e % to this handsome volume 
o y % (cloth bound, size 8x 11) as 
e + asouvenir certificate of sub- 
e % scription to the fund toward 
e + building a monument to the 
[ ] Ф ++ Beloved Poet of Childhood 
e. ‘ But for the noble contribution 
e fated by od of the "M of the world’s greatest artists 
e World's Greatest К this book could not have been 
$ Artists. % manufactured for less than $7. 
@ Address EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
e 412 Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, Ill. 
e 
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А 


iine, 


You Would Use a Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 


We can sell you any of the standard 


as our contribution. 


makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. 


1 Barclay St., New York; 156 Adams St., Chicago; 
38 Court Sy., Boston; 818 Wyandotte St., Kansas © ty. 


Write us for catalogue. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
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7 7 7/ A Season’s Pleasure Satisfaction 
Wl, For Young and Old. Guaranteed, 
К< ЛБ 2A 


CJ 


ISP ESSSERSS 


OF DOLLS' 


FURNITURE 


The’ Children can get а 


= | season's pleasure free and 
A you can get three months 
2 choi for 30 


ce reading 
cents, There are days and m 
weeks of amusement and in- 
А struction for the children in а | 
set of our Toy Furniture. = 
The. task of cutting out the i 
peus andputting them toget- са 
о и erfurnisheshealthfulemploy- e r E 
ment for the hands and brain. 


and gives a larger measure of solid enjoyment tothe littleoncs than 
0 сап be derived in almost any other way. Remember your own 


childhood—you used to enjoy such things. Here's your opportunity 
//! to surprise and delight your own or somebody else's children. Bearin 
mind you shallhave this entire setof Toy Furniture, 25 pieces post- 

/ Б. age paid, absolutely free. 
The FRE UE of а Parlor Set of Upright Piano, with 


/ 
ү 
Stool, Centre Table, Sofa, three Easy Chairs, Small Table, Foot Rest,i} _ 
Y Folding Screen, Easel and Picture, Dining Room Set of Dining г 
| Table, our Dining Chairs and Side Board. A Chamber Set of Bed- i 
stead, Dressing Case, with Mirror, Wash Stand, Towel Rack, Foot Stool, 
and three Chairs—in, all, 25 different pieces. The furniture is 
4, k 
A 7 printed on Hay cardboard, in a rich mahogany color, and when 
27 cut out, and set up, looks exactly like real furniture, and correctly 
A represents the handsome and expensive furniture of the present day. 
ft 
tis so plainly marked that the children can cutit out without assist- 
ance, and it furnishes happinessand “something to do” for along time, 


HOW TO GET THEM FREE. 


In order to introduce 
S W 


<< 


А 


) to 
AN’S 


es 
^N sent to a friend. 
W 2/|zood at any time during 1898. Give your name and full 
7 address clearly, enclose 30 cents in stamps and if you are \f 
not well pleased, money will be promptly refunded. Address, 


WOMAN'S WORLD COMPANY, 


No. 9 Woman's World Building, 
(22-24 North William St.) 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINR. 
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"aza PERHAPS 

A HOLE HAS BEEN | 

STARTED IN YOU. 
| 


Chances are that way. 

Nine ailments ín ten come from abuse 
of the nervous system by narcotics or other- 
wise. 

Try leaving off Coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 
FOOD COFFEE. 


It may solve your problem. Certainly it will 


furnish the food elements needed to rebuild the gray matter 
in the nerve centers all over the body. YOU WILL FEEL 
IT. Get the genuine. 


Boil full 15 Minutes after Boiling Commences. 
That’s the secret. 


Many concoctions are sold as cereal coffees in imitation of the original. Some of 
Шер prove to contain drugs to give a coffee flavor, and аге eerie проч to 
е human stomach. The seals on the original packages are printed in г 


Postum CEREAL Co., Ltp., Battle Creek, Mich. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 


Pure, Sparkling, and Delicious. 

“A Revelation to High Livers.” 
CIENCE and a century of constant use 
have demonstrated its wonderful power 
to dissolve and expel uric acid, that poison- 
ous product of high living. Endorsed and 
prescribed by leading physicians all over 
the land, and used in enormous quantities 
by every hospital in America in the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Gravel, Bright’s, and all Kidney Diseases. 

Be sure and get the genuine. 


There are many waters, but only one 


LONDONDERRY. 


Notwithstanding the advance 
SOLD in the price of foreign waters, 
prices on Londonderry will 


EVERYWHERE. remain the same. 


A delicious breakfast cereal. Fifteen cents’ worth, when 
M AM À cooked, provides twenty-three pounds of perfect food. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 6! 5th Ave., New York. 


OA 
@ HEALTHFUL! 


DELICIOUS! 


FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH & SUPPER. 


The traveler who 
L 
VANI A would thoroughly 
WT) | үш Г ; 
JGL Ws T ES enjoy his toilet and 
[rose FUR EATING. DRINKING В COOKING, bath must t carry а 
PREMIUM |2 half cake in his toi- 


/ Fa CHOCOLATE let Case. 
FOR DRINKING, COOKING, CAKES &¢ 9944 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. i: eZ тооч 
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Th ЯП 
Essentials 


CLYDE LINE 


to CHARLESTON, S.C., 
and JACKSONVILLE, 
FLA., without change. 


Sailings tri-weekly at 3 p. m., 
from Pier 29, East River, New 
York. 


FLORIDA 


Mid-Winter Sun Baths. 


to sound, secure life insur- 
ance the Penn Mutual is 
easily first. 

Why? 


The members sell life in 


STEAMERS ARRIVE JACK- 
SONVILLE IN DAYLIGHT 
connecting with outgoing morn- 
ing trains. 


Low rates to Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Atlanta, 
JACKSONVILLE and all points South. 
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Tickets include meals and state-room berth, thus D the 
cost about 40 PER CENT. LESS THAN VIA ALL RAIL. 
surance to themselves. 


Cuisine Unexcelled. Superb Passeuger Accommodations, 


Sailing schedule, rates, and illustrated booklet free upon appli- 
cation to Passenger Department. 
WM.P.CLYDE &CO.,Gen.Agts. THEO.G.EGER,Trf.Mgr. 


5 Bovling Green, N. ү, 5 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
2 S. Del. Av., Phila., Pa. 


хим 
Address 


Penn Mutual Lite 


921-3-5 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 


A. P. LANE, W. Н. HENDERSON, W. H. WARBURTON, 
New Eng. Agt., Gen. East. Pass. Agt., Gen. Trav. Pass, Agt. 
201 Wash. St., 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
Boston, Mass. 
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endorsed by RR artists, conservatories, m the press. Awarded the 
HIGHEST HONORS by the WORLD'S FAIR ише Sold on 
liberal terms of payment and delivered at your own home. Old instru- 


change. Catalogue and full den Mt VOSE & SONS PIANO C0. 75го, Маш, Ett 
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